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The  Approach  to 
Reading  in 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


The  approach  to  reading  in  SPIR  Revised  is  based  on  a 
point  of  view  that  has  been  tested  by  experience, 
informed  by  the  latest  research,  and  tempered  by  the 
classroom  reality. 

The  following  beliefs  form  the  basis  of  our  approach  to 
reading. 

Reading  begins  with  graphic  symbols,  but  the  process 
of  reading  is  not  only  the  decoding  of  the  symbol  but  the 
reconstruction  of  meaning.  As  students  search  for 
meaning,  they  interact  with  the  print,  bringing  to  the 
reading  situation  their  own  experiences,  purposes,  and 
expectations  and  matching  them  with  the  author’s. 

Reading  is,  therefore,  a  thinking  process.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  apply  reasoning  skills— 

“What  do  I  already  know  about  this  topic?’  ’ 

“Does  this  sentence  make  sense?’’ 

“Could  this  statement  be  true?’’ 

Furthermore,  as  students  reason  with  the  print,  they 
actively  classify  and  order  the  ideas,  hypothesize,  judge, 
and  discriminate -all  basic  thinking  skills. 


A  reading  program  must  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  read  a  wide  range  of  material  for 
different  purposes.  Exposure  to  non-fiction  in  all  forms, 
reference  materials,  pictures,  charts,  and  graphs  must 
be  balanced  with  fictional  forms  if  the  reading  program 
is  to  meet  the  student's  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs. 


i  reading  is  only  one  facet  of  a  total  language  arts 
program.  Opportunities  to  talk,  listen,  view,  write,  and 
dramatize  in  preparation  for  and  as  a  response  to 
reading  are  an  integral  part  of  the  reading  process.  To 
facilitate  this  integration,  selections  are  best  organized 
into  themes. 


The  ability  to  read  is  developed  by  reading.  Stated 
simply,  this  means  two  things: 

•  providing  planned  opportunities  for  students  to  read 
independently 

•  providing  systematic,  organized  skills  instruction 
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Five  Important 
Characteristics  of 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


SPIR  Revised  contains  rich  and 
varied  content 

•  an  ideal  balance  between  fiction  and  non-fiction  is 
contained  in  each  reader 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  -  short  story,  novel  excerpt,  poem,  play, 
newspaper  article,  diary 

•  students  are  exposed  to  Canadian  material  featuring  a 
variety  of  Canadian  settings  and  Canadian  authors 

•  texts  include  student- written  material  -  poems, 
stories 

•  topics  are  chosen  from  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 


SPER  Revised  promotes  thinking  and 
reasoning  skills 


•  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the  student  text  help 
students  relate  the  reading  material  to  their  own 
experience 

•  practical  strategies  in  the  lesson  plans  help 
students  to : 

classify  details  which  relate  to  main  ideas 
order  events  in  a  story 

judge  ideas  in  terms  of  their  own  experience 
discriminate  reality  from  fantasy,  fact  from  fiction 
hypothesize  about  story  organization  and  outcomes 


SPIR  Revised  fosters  integration  of  the 
language  arts 


•  selections  are  organized  into  14  themes 

•  additional  language  arts  activities  are  presented  in  the 
companion  series,  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

•  follow-up  activities  extend  the  reading  to  the  other 
language  arts 

•  pre-reading  activities  foster 

speaking  /listening  / writing  /  viewing  activities 


SPIR  Revised  encourages  students  to  interact 
with  the  print 


•  introductions  to  selections  set  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  use  of  marginal  notes  guides  students  through  the 
selection 

•  follow  up  activities: 

enable  students  to  respond  thoughtfully  to  what  they 
have  read 

invite  students  to  do  something  with  what  they  read 


* 
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SPIR  Revised  teaches  reading  skills  and 
promotes  independent  reading 


•  a  clear-cut  instructional  focus  supports  young  readers 
in  their  acquisition  of  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
skills 

•  comprehension  lessons  teach  students  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  skills  needed  to  read  a  story  and  skills 
needed  to  read  factual  materials : 

order  of  events  is  stressed  in  narratives  and  “how  to" 
directions 

understanding  how  authors  organize  their  main  ideas 
and  details  is  stressed  in  non-fiction 
understanding  special  uses  of  language  is  stressed  in 
poetry 

in  informational  articles  students  are  taught  a  strategy 
to  preview  the  selection,  scan  for  main  ideas,  then  to 
read  carefully  for  specific  information 

•  the  vocabulary  instruction  teaches  students  to  practise 
useful  strategies  to  obtain  meaning  from  words 

•  marginal  notes  direct  the  skill  focus  for  students 

•  summary  activity  enables  students  to  apply  a  key  skill 
from  the  theme 


•  the  handbook  in  the  pupil  text: 

offers  helpful  strategies  to  students  for  what  they  can 
do  before,  during,  and  after  they  read 
highlights  simple  terminology  about  literary  devices 
tells  students  what  they  can  do  when  they  don't  know 
a  word 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read 
independently: 

annotated  bibliographies  are  included  in  the  guide  for 
each  theme 

some  To  do  activities  direct  students  to  additional 
reading 

•  Departure  Points  activities  include  research 
suggestions 
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Objectives 


The  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  represent  a  list  of 
essential  skills  necessary  for  comprehension.  The 
objectives  are  organized  into  5  general  categories: 
^Understanding  Main  Ideas  and  Details 
^Understanding  Sequence  and  Structure 
,  Making  Judgments 
Appreciating  the  Choice  of  Language 
.Using  Study  Skills 

Within  each  general  category,  related  skills  contributing 
to  the  general  objective  are  clustered. 


Consistent  with  recent  thinking  and  research,  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension.  What  separates  literal  from 
inferential  is  whether  or  not  the  answer  is  explicitly 
stated.  Some  type  of  inference  can  be  and  often  is 
involved  in  all  of  the  objectives  listed.  Even  in 
responding  to  many  literal  questions  the  reader  may 
have  to  use  inferential  reasoning,  by  applying  prior 
knowledge  to  the  text  in  order  to  understand  it. 

The  overall  objectives  taught  in  SPER  Revised  are  all 
listed.  The  objectives  printed  in  color  represent  the 
skills  taught  for  this  grade  level. 

The  Workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 

MAIN  IDEAS 

AND  DETAILS 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  main  I 

ideas  1 

•  gain  understanding  of  details :  H 

which  support  main  ideas,  opinions 

which  lead  to  characterization  H 

which  establish  setting  1 

which  lead  to  problem  solving  1 

which  establish  a  point  of  view  1 

which  relate  ideas  (comparison  and  contrast)  1 

which  are  found  in  pictures  and  diagrams 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 
SEQUENCE  AND 
STRUCTURE 

•  gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  sequence  H 

•  follow  directions 

•  use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing  1 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of  ■ 

narration  H 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
non-fiction 

understanding  the  structure  of  poetry 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

MAKING 

JUDGMENTS 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal  1 

experience  1 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  the  (author’s) 
point  of  view 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to  reality/ fantasy,  H 

fact /opinion,  fact /fallacy  H 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  1 

humor,  bias,  plausibility,  credibility 
feelings ,  attitudes ,  motivation 
relevancy,  irrelevancy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions  ■ 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  solutions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  worth,  acceptability 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

APPRECIATING 

THE  CHOICE  OF 
LANGUAGE 

•  determine  the  author's  purpose  in  terms  of  language 
choice 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author's 
craft 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative  language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  picturesque 
language 

•appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  connotative 
and  denotative  language 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

USING 

STUDY  SKILLS 

•  perceive  organization  by: 

scanning  to  find  the  main  idea 
scanning  to  note  the  structure 
scanning  to  prepare  questions 

•  locate  specific  information  by: 

reading  details  in  a  chart,  pictures 
reading  to  find  answers  to  questions 
reading  to  find  supporting  details 
reading  to  determine  (author’s)  point  of  view 
reading  to  determine  solutions  to  problems 
encountered 

reading  to  draw  conclusions  based  on  information 

•  reconstruct  information  by  recording  /organizing  in 
various  forms 
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Specific  Things 
to  Note  About 
Teaching  Reading 
Using  SPIR  Revised 


TEACHING  COMPREHENSION 


Teaching  Comprehension  with  Different  Types  of 
Material 

To  meet  the  student’s  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs  SPIR  Revised  presents  clear-cut  instruction  in 
comprehension  using  a  variety  of  written  forms. 

Various  types  of  reading  place  different  comprehension 
demands  on  the  reader.  The  Starting  Points  in  Reading 
Revised  program  recognizes  this  and  provides 
instruction  that  is  appropriate  to  the  type  of  reading. 

Fiction 

Students  are  exposed  to  many  types  of  fictional  prose  - 
myths,  legends,  realistic  fiction,  mystery,  science 
fiction ...  In  fiction  the  presence  of  characters,  a  plot 
line,  and  the  special  use  of  language  often  work  together 
to  spark  the  imagination,  emotionally  involve  the  reader, 
and  carry  the  reader  forward.  The  skills  presented  for 
fictional  selections  aid  comprehension  by  familiarizing 
students  with  the  type  of  fiction  they  will  read  in  the 
pre-reading  activities,  and  by  allowing  students  to 
predict  what  the  story  will  be  about  using  different 
clues.  Marginal  notes  are  placed  strategically  in  the 
student  text  to  allow  students  to  reflect  on  characters' 
motives  and  actions,  to  point  up  a  special  use  of 
language,  or  to  target  appropriate  places  for  predictions 
or  confirming  predictions. 

\ 

Non-fiction 

Most  of  the  reading  students  are  required  to  do  in  other 
subjects  is  non-fiction.  When  reading  non-fiction  a 
reader  must  be  able  to  identify  and  recreate  the  author’s 


ideas  and  organization.  Strategies  such  as  previewing  or 
scanning  to  locate  headings,  subheadings,  or  topic 
sentences  aid  comprehension.  Once  this  general 
organization  is  perceived  students  are  asked  to  set  or 
ask  questions,  then  read  the  selection  carefully  to  obtain 
the  required  information. 

Non-fictional  selections  are  often  more  densely  packed 
with  concepts.  Adequate  time  spent  in  pre-reading, 
activities  clarifying  concepts,  identifying  the  meanings 
of  any  technical  vocabulary,  and  discerning  what 
students  already  know  about  the  topic  will  help  them 
approach  the  reading  of  informational  material  with 
confidence. 

To  round  out  the  exposure  to  various  forms  of  writing, 
students  are  taught  techniques  for  understanding 
information  in  charts,  maps,  graphs,  photographs,  and 
drawings. 

Strategies  to  teach  comprehension 

Each  reader  brings  a  unique  set  of  experiences  to  the 
reading  situation.  In  fact,  the  same  selection  may  be 
understood  in  different  ways  depending  on  the  reader's 
background. 

Instructional  moments  in  comprehension  occur  before, 
during,  and  after  reading  the  selection.  SPIR  Revised 
presents  strategies  to  facilitate  comprehension  at  each 
of  these  phases. 

Before  Reading 

Before  students  read,  strategies  taught  should  help 
them  to  relate  the  ideas  in  the  selection  to  their  own 
experience,  to  anticipate  and  predict  meaning,  and  to 
set  a  purpose  for  reading.  Important  strategies  at  this 
phase  include  discussing,  charting ,  brainstorming , 
associating,  viewing  and  predicting.  In  approaching 
non-fiction,  scanning  headings  and  topic  sentences  to 
preview  the  selection  is  important. 
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During  Reading 

As  students  read  a  selection  they  interact  with  the 
author’s  ideas.  In  most  cases  this  is  silent  and  personal. 
Durmg  this  phase  marginal  notes  are  provided  which 
comment  on  an  idea  in  the  selection  or  which  encourage 
students  to  predict  what  will  happen  next  or  to  confirm  a 
guess  they  have  already  made. 

During  guided  reading  these  notes  could  serve  as 
stopping  points  for  discussion. 

After  Reading 

Questions  are  provided  in  the  Talking  Points  part  of  the 
lesson  plan.  They  are  designed  to  draw  together  various 
interpretations,  to  extend  the  interpretation,  or  to  enable 
students  to  reflect  further  on  the  author’s  ideas. 

Specific  skill  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Skill  Points 
section.  This  instruction  focusses  on  a  specific  and 
appropriate  comprehension  skill. 

Some  important  strategies  at  this  phase  are  classifying 
ideas  into  main  ideas  and  details,  sequencing ,  judging 
ideas  according  to  information  in  the  selection  and  to 
personal  experience,  skimming  and  rereading .  In 
addition,  comprehension  is  enhanced  by  reconstructing 
information  in  the  form  of  charts,  lists,  reports  and 
summaries. 

Finally,  comprehension  is  fostered  in  the  Departure 
Points  part  of  the  lesson.  This  phase  allows  students  to 
extend  the  author’s  ideas.  Important  activities  include 
listening,  speaking,  writing,  dramatizing ,  exploring 
other  media,  researching  and  creating  artistically. 


TEACHINGVOCABULARY^^^J 

To  assist  students  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
the  Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  program 
approaches  vocabulary  development  and  word 
identification  in  two  ways. 

Theme  Words 

Themes  provide  a  context  and  more  time  for  students  to 
acquire  vocabulary  and  concepts.  Each  theme  suggests 
a  vocabulary  development  activity  in  the  Ongoing 
Activities.  Words  chosen  to  complete  this  activity 
should  be  collected  over  the  duration  of  the  theme.  Set 


up  an  area  so  that  students  can  display  the  words  as 
they  complete  the  activity. 

As  a  variation,  once  a  reasonable  number  of  words  have 
been  generated,  the  words  can  be  sorted  into  groups 
according  to  concepts  or  spelling  patterns.  If  you  desire, 
use  these  words  as  a  basis  for  an  integrated  spelling 
program.  If  you  use  a  separate  spelling  program  you  and 
the  students  could  choose  some  words  from  the 
collected  words  to  add  to  each  weekly  list. 

Unfamiliar  Words 

Most  unfamiliar  words  can  be  unlocked  through  several 
strategies  which  focus  on  the  words  in  context. 

As  students  unlock  words  they  are  taught  to: 

•  identify  or  predict  the  meaning  by  searching  the 
surrounding  text  for  clues  to  the  meaning 

•  paraphrase  or  state  the  meaning  in  their  own  words 

•  check  their  paraphrase  in  the  context  to  ensure  that  it 
makes  sense 

•  focus  on  any  structural  elements  (prefix,  root,  or  suffix) 
to  unlock  meaning 

•  visualize  the  setting  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the 
meaning 

•  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  character  as  an 
aid  to  understanding  the  meaning 

•  extend  their  awareness  of  the  unfamiliar  word  by 
exploring  other  words  they  know  that  are  similar  in 
appearance 

•  confirm  their  prediction  by  checking  a  dictionary 

•  explore  the  multiple  meanings  of  a  word  in  different 
contexts  to  discover  its  variety  of  uses 

Some  words  are  difficult  for  students  to  unlock  through 
context.  Usually  these  are  technical  words  related  to 
content  area  reading.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
words  be  taught  prior  to  reading.  For  example,  in 
pre-reading,  a  brainstorming  or  word  association 
activity  may  be  suggested.  At  this  time  words  that 
students  contribute  should  be  charted  or  listed  and  the 
meaning  clarified  or  given.  After  the  selection  is  read, 
draw  attention  to  the  meanings  of  these  words  again. 
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USIN^HEHANDBOO^^^^^J 

Conveniently  located  at  the  end  of  the  reader  is  a 
handbook.  This  handbook  has  several  purposes: 
to  explain  the  reading  process 

to  outline  strategies  for  dealing  with  unknown  words 
to  introduce  simple  elements  of  the  author’s  craft 

Written  for  the  student,  the  handbook  summarizes  the 
strategies  and  content  of  the  program.  It  can  be  used  in 
several  ways. 

Teacher-directed  lesson 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  teach  one  or  two  lessons 
using  selected  headings  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
contents  of  the  handbook.  For  example,  following  the 
first  reading  selection  that  is  fictional  prose,  use  the 
handbook  section  “Reading  a  story’’  as  a  summary  of 
the  strategies  used  during  the  lesson.  Repeat  the  same 
procedure  following  the  first  non-fiction  selection  using 
the  “Reading  for  information"  section.  As  an  extension 
of  the  lesson,  establish  a  bulletin  board.  Divide  it  into 
two  parts:  Fiction  and  Non-fiction.  Underneath  each 
title  write  “Before  you  Read;"  “After  you  Read."  As  you 
use  the  lesson  plans  in  the  guide  to  teach  the  selections 
in  SPIR,  draw  together  specific  pre-reading  and 
follow-up  strategies  or  activities  taught  and  place  them 
in  the  appropriate  category.  Encourage  students  to 
apply  these  strategies  as  they  are  reading 
independently. 

Independent  reference 

Once  students  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
content  of  the  handbook  they  could  use  particular 
sections  of  it  for  reference.  For  example,  when  they  are 
asked  to  write  a  story  as  a  Departure  Point  activity  they 
might  refer  to  the  section,  “How  do  authors  make  you 
interested?"  When  they  are  asked  to  write  about  or 
discuss  characters  they  might  refer  to  the  section  “If 
you  read  a  story  how  do  you  know  about  characters?" 
When  students  are  doing  research  work  they  might  refer 
to  the  '  ‘How  do  you  read?’ ’  section. 

Group  activity 

Use  the  section  ’  'How  does  a  story  end?’  ’  as  a  group 
activity.  Have  students  develop  a  chart  about  story 


endings.  Have  them  discuss  the  questions  and 
categorize  story  endings  under  the  headings  suggested 
in  the  handbook. 

Parent  information 

Often  parents  are  interested  in  knowing  what  and  how 
reading  is  taught.  At  a  curriculum  information  meeting 
teach  a  sample  reading  lesson(s).  Summarize  what  you 
did  by  referring  the  parents  to  the  appropriate  section  in 
the  handbook.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  methods  and  content  used  to  teach  reading. 


NOTING  READABILITY 


A  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the 
reading  selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  at  an  appropriate 
reading  level.  The  readability  of  all  selections  has  been 
calculated  using  the  Fry  Readability  Formula  (1977). 
Based  on  the  results,  we  have  included  beneath  the  title 
of  each  selection,  where  applicable,  the  relative 
difficulty  with  code  designation  as  follows: 

□  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Fry  Formula  predicts 
readability  on  two  factors  only  -  word  difficulty  and 
sentence  length.  It  does  not  evaluate  the  content  of  the 
reading  material,  ie.  whether  it  describes  concrete 
experiences  or  abstract  ideas ;  it  does  not  distinguish 
between  an  informal  writing  style  and  a  formal  writing 
style;  it  does  not  measure  the  extent  to  which  new  ideas 
and  new  vocabulary  are  defined  in  context.  In  assessing 
the  suitability  of  selections  for  particular  students,  it  is 
important  to  consider  these  factors  as  well  as  the 
experiential  background  the  student  brings  to  the 
reading  task. 

Selections  which  are  listed  as  below  grade  level  may  in 
fact  present  a  challenge  for  the  reader  because  of  these 
factors.  Selections  designated  as  above  grade  level  may 
prove  to  be  easy  if  students  have  sufficient  interest  and 
motivation  to  read  them. 
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How  to  Teach 
the  Program 


A  NOTE  ABOUT  THEMES 


Selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  organized  within  themes. 
Several  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  themes  for  each 
level  of  the  Starting  Points  program. 

First,  a  theme  had  to  be  of  interest  to  most  students  at 
these  age  levels. 

Second,  the  theme  had  to  provide  a  functional 
framework  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  language  arts 
skills. 

A  third  consideration  was  the  range  of  themes  at  each 
level.  Language  arts  has  a  content  of  its  own  and 
therefore  each  level  contains  themes  about  language 
and  literature.  Reading  and  language  skills  are 
necessary  for  learning  in  all  subject  areas,  and  for  this 
reason  each  level  includes  themes  that  might  be 
classified  as  social  studies  or  science.  In  order  to  use 
and  build  on  the  students’  out-of-school  experiences, 
each  level  contains  themes  about  sports,  art,  or 
leisure-time  activities.  Because  the  language  arts  skills 
are  so  closely  related  to  personal  growth  and 
development,  there  is  at  each  level  one  theme  that 
encourages  students  to  think  about  human  relationships 
and  values. 

The  use  of  themes: 

•  provides  “freedom  within  structure”  and  is  a  practical 
and  workable  arrangement  for  the  teacher  who  wants 


students  to  learn  the  basic  skills  of  communication  and 
at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  makes  it  possible  for  students  of  all  abilities  to 
participate  in  the  same  unit  of  work  by  providing 
reading  materials  of  varying  lengths  and  difficulty  and  a 
broad  choice  of  suggested  activities 

•  facilitates  learning  by  giving  students  a  longer  period 
of  time,  as  well  as  a  context  in  which  to  obtain 
information  and  acquire  vocabulary 

•  places  “skill' ’  development  within  a  larger  framework 
to  help  ensure  that  meaningful  learning  and  transfer  of 
the  skill  can  occur 

•  encourages  interdisciplinary  studies 


MANAGING  THE  THEME 


Because  each  theme  provides  a  broad  choice  of 
suggested  activities  as  well  as  specific  skill 
development,  the  following  information  is  important  for 
managing  instruction. 

Each  theme  in  SPIR  Revised  contains  eight  parts: 
Overview 
Objectives 

Introducing  the  Theme 
Ongoing  Activities  for  the  Theme 
Integration  with  SPIL  Revised 
Specific  Teaching  Suggestions 
Culminating  the  Theme 
Evaluating  the  Theme 

The  following  guide  explains  what  you  will  find  in  each 
part  and  offers  a  suggested  way(s)  to  use  it. 
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OVERVIEW 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Theme  focus  and  summary  of  selection  content 


Read  it  to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  aspects  of  the  theme 
which  are  presented. 


OBJECTIVES 


What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


Clearly  stated  objectives  which  outline  the  target  skills 
for  the  theme 


•  Establish  an  objectives  check  list.  As  students  work 
through  the  theme,  observe  and  evaluate  how  well  they 
are  achieving  the  objectives. 

o  Use  the  workbook  pages  to  provide  additional  practice 
in  the  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 


What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


A  suggested  introductory  activity  designed  to: 

help  students  share  what  they  already  know  about  the 
theme 

set  the  focus  or  direction  of  the  theme 

collect  real  or  vicarious  experiences  about  the  theme 

generate  interest  in  the  theme 


•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

o  Relate  the  activity  to  the  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the 
student  reader. 
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What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


A  range  of  activities  designed  to: 
•  develop  vocabulary 


•  extend  reading 


•  relate  to  other  areas  of  the  language  arts: 

research 

language 

writing 

speaking  /listening 
other  media 


•  Start  the  vocabulary  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

Have  pupils  contribute  words  individually  or  in  groups 
as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  As  a  variation,  once  a  significant  number  of  words 
have  been  generated  you  might  classify  the  words 
according  to  spelling  patterns  (prefixes,  suffixes,  words 
with  double  consonants . . . )  and  use  them  for  spelling 
lists. 

•  Set  up  a  book  corner  using  the  suggested  book  and  any 
other  books,  magazines,  charts,  etc.  which  you  or  the 
students  add. 

o  Provide  planned  time  for  students  to  read 
independently. 

o  Multiple  copies  of  some  of  the  books  could  be  used  for 
small  group  novel  study. 

•  Some  books  provide  information  which  students  can 
draw  from  in  their  research. 

•  Decide  which  are  best  suited  to  the  whole  class,  which 
will  be  done  in  small  groups,  and  which  will  be  done 
independently. 

o  Assign  some  at  the  beginning  of  the  theme  so 
students  can  work  on  them  as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  Provide  specific  time  during  the  theme  for  some 
activities  to  be  done. 

o  Encourage  some  activities  to  be  done  individually. 
Provide  time  at  the  end  of  the  theme  for  students  to 
share  their  ideas. 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING  POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Two  specific  ways  that  activities  in  Starting  Points  in 
Reading  Revised  integrate  with  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised  are: 

•  a  general  overview  page  displaying  objectives, 
experiences,  and  products  from  each  program 


•  a  suggested  step  by  step  integration 


•  Obtain  a  general  preview  of  the  range  of  experiences 
which  are  provided. 

o  Plan  your  own  integration  by  deciding  which 
experiences  and  activities  (products)  you  want  to 
develop. 

•  Follow  the  numbered  pattern  for  an  integration  of  the 
two  programs. 
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SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


Easy  to  use  lesson  plans  designed  for  ease  of  teaching. 

•  Some  lessons  have  4  parts: 

Starting  Points 

pre-reading  activities  which  tune  up  students  for  the 
ideas  in  the  selection,  set  a  purpose  for  reading,  and 
preview  the  selection 
Talking  Points 

questions  to  check  comprehension  of  the  selection 
includes  the  To  think  about  question  in  the  student 
text 

Skill  Points 

a  clear-cut  teaching  strategy  which  focusses  on 

comprehension  and  vocabulary  skills 

may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 

Departure  Points 

creative  activities  which  extend  the  reading  to  the 
other  language  areas 

may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 

•  Some  lessons  have  only  3  parts: 

Starting  Points 
Talking  Points 
Departure  Points 

In  these  lessons  (some  poetry  and  short  articles)  the 
skills  are  incorporated  in  the  Talking  Points. 

•  Readability  designations  are  clearly  provided  in  boxes 
beneath  the  selection  title. 

Code:  □  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

•  Occasionally,  and  when  appropriate,  important 
information  is  included  in  an  Information  to  Note. 

This  information  provides: 

background  to  the  selection 
background  about  the  author 
specific  teaching  information 


•  Develop  this  activity  orally. 


•  Use  the  questions  for  group  discussion.  In  some 
instances  students  may  write  answers  to  these 
questions. 

•  Use  as  teacher-directed  lessons. 


•  Choose  the  appropriate  activity  or  activities  for  your 
students. 


•  Teach  these  lessons  for  enjoyment  or  for  interesting 
information. 


•  Spaces  have  been  provided  in  the  Guides  for  your 
convenience  in  adding  notes  and  activities. 

•  Use  the  readability  guide  to  help  you  match  the 
selections  to  your  student’s  ability. 


•  Use  the  asterisked  notation  after  the  title. 
oRead  the  information  before  you  plan  the  lesson. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME  1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

A  suggested  activity  designed  to  synthesize  for  the 
students  what  they  have  learned  in  the  theme  so  that 
they: 

•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

•  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learned  to  a  new  situation 

•  relate  any  ideas,  gleaned  from  independent  work  they 
have  done,  to  the  ideas  in  the  selections 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME  1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

Suggested  method(s)  for  evaluating  the  objectives  of  the 
theme 

This  includes  the  "Summary  Activity”  from  the  student 
text. 


•  Use  the  activity  at  the  end  of  the  theme  to  evaluate 
how  well  students  have  developed  the  major  skrll(s)  of 
the  theme. 
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Lesson  Plans 
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One  To  Be 
Ready 


OVERVIEW 

The  universality  of  children’s  leisure-time  activities  is 
the  theme  of  this  unit.  We  become  involved  in  the 
imagination,  delight  and  satisfaction  that  results  when 
actively  participating  in  play  through  the  enjoyment  of 
jingles,  chants,  toys  and  games.  Rhythm  is  emphasized 
as  an  integral  part  of  "Chant,”  page  12,  and  the  song,  "If 
You’re  Happy  and  You  Know  It,"  page  13.  Skill 
development  is  important  in  the  games  "Hopscotch," 
page  18,  "Ringette,"  page  30,  and  "Checkers,"  page  33. 
Cultural  games,  such  as  those  of  the  Inuit  in  "An  Arctic 
Childhood,"  page  26,  and  toys  of  our  forefathers  in 
"Toys  of  Years  Ago,"  page  23,  broaden  the  child’s 
concept  of  play.  In  "Anna's  Special  Ball,"  page  14,  and 
"I  Climb  Mountains,"  page  36,  communication 
becomes  integral  to  the  enjoyment  of  children’s 
pastimes.  "Pieter  Breughel,"  page  20,  explores  a 
painting  which  visually  depicts  dozens  of  children's 
games  still  enjoyed  today. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 


preparing  direction  sheets  for  games 
using  point  form  to  give  information 
writing  complete  sentences 
using  subjects  and  predicates 
writing  a  paragraph  that  gives 
directions 

indenting  paragraphs 
learning  to  punctuate 


’Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

ONGOING 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

ONGOING 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  fiction : 

Alice  in  Wonderland  p.  14 

—  poetry: 

One  To  Be  Ready  p.  13 
At  Dianne's  p.  27 
’  —  song: 

The  Marvelous  Toy  p.  24 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  preparing  direction  sheets  for 

games  p.  17 

—  using  point  form  to  give 

information  p.  18 

—  writing  complete  sentences  p.  20 

—  using  subjects  and  predicates 

p.  22 

—  writing  a  paragraph  that  gives 

directions  p.  26 

—  indenting  paragraphs  p.  27 

—  learning  to  punctuate  p.  20 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 
discussing  rhymes,  chants,  and 
ordinary  speech  p.  30,  p.  31 
discussing  game  directions  p.  32, 

p.  33 

discussing  point  form  p.  34,  p.  35 
discussing  complete  sentences 

p.  35,  p.  37 

discussing  capital  letters  p.  36 
discussing  games  without 
established  rules  p.  39,  p.  42 
discussing  play  equipment  p.  40 
discussing  unity  and  order  in 
paragraphs  p.  41 

Writing 

writing  directions  p.  33,  p.  34,  p.  17, 
p.  18,  p.  19,  p.  21 
writing  complete  sentences  p.  20, 

p.  22 

rewriting  to  correct  punctuation 
p.  36,  p.  20 

rewriting  paragraphs  to  improve 
time-order  p.  41,  p.  26 
writing  sentences  in  paragraph  form 

p.  26 

writing  down  charts  p.  30 
writing  scripts  p.  32 
writing  letters  p.  32 

Drama 

pantomiming  rhymes  p.  31 
dramatizing  feelings  p.  31,  p.  42, 

p.  43 

eliciting  complete  sentences  through 
pantomime  p.  38 
presenting  a  puppet  play  p.  40 

Art 

making  paper  bag  puppets  p.  39 
Research 

preparing  a  booklet  of  chants  p.  30 
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One  To  Be  Ready 

Focus: 

the  universality  of  children’s  play 

Topics: 

•  skill  development  in  games  •  toys  and  games  from  the  past 

•  games  played  in  other  cultures  •  communication  through  play 


\ 


SPIR/R 


Products 


Speaking  I  Listening 
discussing  commercials  p.  28 
creating  a  chant  p.  13 
singing  and  taping  action  songs 

p.  28,  p.  30 

discussing  the  pulse  p.  31 
interviewing  grandparents  p.  35 
setting  up  a  Swap  Shop  p.  35 
playing  cooperative  games  p.  37 
playing  "Bluff"  p.  40 
teaching  Checkers  p.  35 
creating  acronyms  p.  41 
making  up  patch  words  p.  41 
reading  a  story  aloud  p.  42 
organizing  a  games  festival  p.  42 
playing  games  with  balls  p.  30 


Writing 

creatmg  a  nursery  rhyme  book  p.  28 
creating  chants  p.  28 
describing  a  painting  p.  22 
making  a  chart  p.  25 
writing  about  toys  p.  35 
listing  games  p.  29 
writing  about  Ringette  p.  38 
making  word  games  p.  40 
writing  make-believe  stories  p.  41 
writing  tall  tales  p.  41 


Drama 

making  tableaux  p.  30 
creatmg  hopping  experiences  p.  31 
choral  reading  a  poem  p.  31 
playing  Hopscotch  p.  31 
playing  punch  ball  p.  38 


Art 


creatmg  a  diorama  of  games  p.  33 
creatmg  games  with  stick  people 

p.  33 

creatmg  and  repairing  toys  p.  35 
making  word  posters  p.  41 
creatmg  imaginative  characters 

p.  41 


Research 

•  researching  hopping  games  p.  31, 

p.  33,  p.  37,  p.  38 

•  adapting  team  games  to  board 

games  p.  38 

•  writmg  about  "the  land  of  the 

midnight  sun’ '  p.  37 
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OBJECTIVES 

Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by 

-  reading  details  in  a 
picture 

-  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 

-  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  gam  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension 
of  sequence  (events) 

•  follow  directions 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 
and  Details 

•  gain  understanding  of 
details  which  support 
mam  ideas 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate  and  respond 
to  picturesque  language 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

With  the  students,  brainstorm  the  word  “play”.  List  all 
their  associations  on  the  board.  Analyse  the  list  to 
determine  which  words  refer  to  games  played  with  large 
groups,  small  groups  or  to  solitaire  games.  Which  do  they 
prefer?  Why?  What  games  are  determined  by  weather 
conditions?  Which  would  they  choose  to  play  indoors? 
Extend  the  list  to  include  other  games  the  students  think 
about  as  the  discussion  broadens. 

Locate  a  series  of  pictures  of  games  in  progress  and 
encourage  the  students  to  identify  the  games  illustrated 
or  observe  the  games  played  to  infer  probable  rules. 

Read  the  introduction  with  them  on  page  11.  Discuss 
the  key  word  in  this  introduction,  “appealing."  What 
makes  games  appealing  to  them?  Do  all  games  appeal  to 
all  people9  Why?  Why  not?  When  can  a  game,  which 
appealed  to  them  at  the  onset  of  play,  become 
unappealing?  Discuss  this  word  and  its  connotations. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Create  a  Games  activity  area.  Manufactured  games 
could  share  the  table  with  those  the  students  will  create 
throughout  this  unit.  Provide  suitable  books  for 
reference  and  inspiration.  Encourage  the  adaptation  of 
new  rules  for  old  games  and  permit  students  to  teach 
their  peers  throughout  the  study  of  the  theme. 

2.  Set  up  a  tape  recorder  and  scrapbook  so  that  students 
will  be  inspired  to  research  old,  catchy  chants,  as  well  as 
modern  ones,  and  to  record  them  either  singly  or  with  a 
friend.  These  could  be  illustrated  in  the  scrapbook 
provided.  At  the  end  of  the  theme,  enjoy  the  tape  and  let 
the  students  chant  along.  Provide  a  second  tape  and 
scrapbook  to  contain  the  chants  created  by  the  students 
and  teacher  in  the  room. 

3.  Set  aside  a  display  shelf  or  desk  to  hold  toys  from  other 
lands,  and  pictures  of  these,  as  well  as  old  toys.  Parents  or 
friends  who  have  old  toys  at  home  could  be  invited  at  a 
designated  time  for  a  Show  and  Tell  experience.  Usable 
boxes,  cans,  spools,  etc.  should  be  provided  to  encourage 
students’  creative  ideas  in  toymaking. 
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4.  Have  the  students  compile  an  illustrated  sentence 
“dictionary.”  Create  a  large  scrapbook  and  place  the 
alphabet  letter  in  the  top  free  corner.  As  each  new  word  is 
encountered,  list  it  on  a  special  area  of  the  board.  Select 
different  students  (groups  of  3)  each  day  to  illustrate  the 
words  and  incorporate  contextual  sentences  for  them  into 
the  "dictionary.”  These  would  be  individually  created  by 
the  students  on  precut  strips  of  paper  which  are  then 
glued  appropriately  into  the  collective  word  book.  During 
its  compilation,  have  the  students  try  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  game  words. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Benarde,  Anita.  Games  From  Many  Lands.  Lion.  1971. 
Games  to  play  from  other  lands. 

Gr.  3-7. 

Cole,  William,  comp.  Oh,  What  Nonsense'.  Illus.  by  Toni 
Ungerer.  Viking.  1969. 

A  collection  of  fifty  funny  poems  compiled  by  the 
author. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Donner,  Michael.  Calculator  Games .  Illus.  by  Lynn  Matus. 
Golden  Press.  1977. 

Instructions  on  how  to  use  a  standard  algebraic  pocket 
calculator,  followed  by  a  series  of  calculator  games. 
Simple  games  using  a  pair  of  dice,  to  more  complicated 
ones  involving  multiplication  and  division. 

Gr.  4-8. 

*  Fales,  Douglas.  A  Kite  on  the  Wind.  Borealis.  1973. 
Different  kinds  of  kites  are  described,  as  well  as 
directions  for  the  construction  of  a  simple  kite. 

Gr.  2-5. 

‘Fowke,  Edith.  Sally  Go  Round  The  Sun:  Three  Hundred 
Songs,  Rhymes  and  Games  of  Canadian  Children .  Illus.  by 
Carlos  Marchiori.  McClelland  and  Stewart.  1969. 

A  collection  of  sandlot,  street-corner,  and  playroom 
poetry  that  Canadian  children  chant  as  they  play. 

K-Gr.  6. 

‘Fraser,  Don.  Power  Play!  A  Hockey  Math  Book. 
Collier-Macmillan.  1978. 

Full  of  information  on  NHL  players  and  teams  which  is 
then  used  as  the  raw  material  for  mathematical 
problem  solving. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Helfman,  Harry.  Making  Your  Own  Sculpture.  Morrow. 
1971. 

Detailed  directions  for  sculpture  projects  and  photos, 
and  information  about  seven  famous  sculptures. 

Gr.  3-7. 


Joseph,  Joan.  Folk  Toys  Around  the  World  and  How  to 
Make  Them.  Illus.  by  Mel  Furukawa.  Parents'  Magazine 
Press.  1972. 

An  interesting  survey  of  handmade  toys  which 
includes  simple  illustrated  instruction  as  well  as 
colored  drawings  of  the  finished  product. 

Gr.  4-10. 

Langstaff,  John  and  Carol  Langstaff.  Shimmy,  Shimmy 
Coke-Ca-Pop.  Doubleday.  1973. 

Rhymes  and  chants  for  fun. 

Gr.  K-6. 

‘Lindsay,  Beaudry.  Kawin:  A  Book  of  Indian  Crafts  To  Do. 
Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside.  1977. 

Straightforward  instructions  for  making  clothing,  tools, 
toys  and  decorations  of  Canada's  Native  Peoples 
(emphasis  on  Canadian  Ojibway  and  Iroquois). 

Gr.  4-6. 

Orlick,  Terry.  The  Cooperative  Sports  and  Games  Book: 
Challenge  Without  Competition .  Pantheon.  1978. 

Emphasizes  techniques  that  include  team  goals,  skill 
sharing  among  players,  and  collective  scoring.  Games 
to  be  played  inside  or  outside  from  classroom  to 
swimming  pool. 

K-Gr.  8. 

‘Penrose,  Gordon.  Dr.  Zed's  Brilliant  Book  of  Science 
Experiments .  Illus.  by  Linda  Buchohz-Ross.  Greey  de 
Pencier.  1977. 

Dr.  Zed's  experiments  are  simple,  safe,  and  prove  that 
science  is  fun.  Information  and  instruction  illustrated 
with  cartoons. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Pflug,  Betsy.  Boxed-In  Doll  Houses.  Lippmcott.  1971. 

How  to  use  easy-to-find  materials  to  make  doll  houses, 
furniture,  and  decorations. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Poynter,  Margaret.  Fnsbee  Fun.  Messner.  1977. 

Ways  to  use  frisbees. 

Gr.  4-9. 

Skolnik,  Peter .  Jump  Pope .  Workman.  1974. 

Jump  rope  rhymes. 

Gr.  K-6. 

*  Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “One  to  be  Ready"  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  the  following 
ways: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 

Pages  12-13.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  13.  Chants  could  be  used  to  introduce  the  theme. 


3.  Page  14.  The  excerpt  from  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
describes  the  need  for  rules  common  to  all. 


5.  Page  16.  Children  playing  games  and  learning  to 
prepare  direction  sheets  for  games  is  the  focus. 

6.  Page  18.  Learning  to  use  point  form  makes  the  writing 
of  directions  more  concise. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / A 

Pages  10-11.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  12.  The  chants  can  be  compared  with  those  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  with  emphasis  on  the  appeal 
of  rhyme,  repetition,  and  nonsense  meanings. 


4.  Page  14.  In  "Anna’s  Special  Ball"  the  common  games 
bring  children  together. 


8.  Page  20.  Complete  sentences  with  capitalization  and 
periods  are  learned  in  the  context  of  writing  game 
directions. 

9.  Page  22.  In  writing  descriptions  of  games  students 
learn  to  use  and  identify  subjects  and  predicates  of 
sentences. 


7.  Page  20.  "Pieter  Breughel"  is  the  study  of  games  from 
another  age.  Many  of  these  games  remain  in  the  play  of 
children  today. 


10.  Page  24.  "The  Marvelous  Toy”  describes  in  a  song  a 
well-remembered  toy. 


11.  Page  23.  In  "Toys  of  Years  Ago"  students  learn  about 
toys  in  history. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 


13.  Page  26.  Directions  written  in  paragraph  form  with 
correct  indentations  are  used  to  expand  the  concept  of 
game  playing.  Hopscotch  is  the  game  described. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 

12.  Page  18.  The  game  of  Hopscotch  has  survived  for 
many  years.  The  poems  on  this  page  describe  this  game 
from  several  different  points  of  view. 


14.  Page  26.  Games  played  by  children  in  the  Arctic  are 
described  in  this  art  study  of  Inuit  children  at  play. 

15.  Page  30.  Formal  rules  are  studied  in  the  selections 
"Ringette,"  page  30,  and  "Checkers,”  page  33. 


16.  Page  27.  The  poem  "At  Dianne’s’ '  brings  out  the 
concept  of  imagination  in  play. 


17.  Page  36.  In  the  story  "I  Climb  Mountains, 
imagination  is  the  key  factor  for  enjoyment. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Chants  /1 2 


Starting  Points 

Introduce  this  selection  by  chanting  your  favorite  chants 
or  by  using  the  following  ones: 

1.  Johnny  over  the  ocean  - 
Johnny  over  the  sea  - 
Johnny  broke  a  bottle, 

And  blamed  it  onto  me. 

I  told  ma,  and  ma  told  pa, 

And  Johnny  got  a  lickin’ 

And  he  danced  like  a  chicken 

And  he  said  he  wouldn't  do  it  any  more. 

Ha!  Ha! 

2.  Ittle,  ottle,  blue  bottle, 

Ittle,  ottle,  out. 

3.  Fuzzy  Wuzzy  was  a  bear. 

Fuzzy  Wuzzy  had  no  hair. 

Fuzzy  Wuzzy  wasn't  fuzzy, 

Was  he? 

Encourage  the  students  to  say  their  favorite  chants. 
Where  did  they  learn  them?  When  do  they  use  them?  Why 
do  they  remember  them? 

Direct  the  students  to  the  chants  and  songs  on  pages  12 
and  13.  Enjoy  them.  When  could  they  use  each  one? 
Which  one  is  familiar?  Read  each  chant  chorally  with  the 
students.  Extend  the  activity  by  having  the  students 
write  down  chants  that  their  parents  or  siblings  know. 
Have  them  share  these  with  their  peers. 


Talking  Points 

•When  could  these  chants  be  used?  (skipping,  singing, 
camping,  introducing  games  and  selecting  leaders) 

•  Which  one  did  the  students  prefer?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Why  are  words  repeated  in  some  chants?  (They 
contribute  to  the  rhythm,  and  words  are  easier  to 
remember.) 

•  Read  a  chant  but  substitute  non-rhyming  words  in 
strategic  places.  Why  are  the  chants  less  enjoyable?  (not 
as  pleasing  to  the  ear;  rhythm  has  been  broken) 

•  Read  a  chant  without  cadence.  Why  is  rhythm  so 
important?  (The  beat  is  kept  while  chanting.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  12  of  the  student  text. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Tape  commercials  from  the  television  or  radio.  Play  the 
music  or  the  words  and  challenge  the  students  to  identify 
a  word  you  '  'bleep'  ’  or  the  product  that  has  been 
advertised.  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  why 
commercials  are  extensively  used.  What  effect  do  they 
have  on  adults?  children?  Do  they  object  to  any 
commercials?  Which  ones?  Why? 

•  Teach  one  or  more  of  these  action  songs  to  the  group. 
Let  students  teach  their  peers  songs  they  already  know 
and  enjoy  as  well.  Record  them  at  the  Games  area 
discussed  in  “Ongoing  Activities. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  love .  . . 

The  grand  01'  Duke  of  York .  .  . 

The  White  ship  sails  through  the  Alley- Alley-Oh .  .  . 
Miss  Polly  had  a  dolly  who  was  sick,  sick,  sick .  . . 

The  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind  blows  high .  . . 

On  a  mountain,  stands  a  lady,  who  she  is  I  do  not 
know .  .  . 

The  ants  came  marching  one  by  one.  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 
Farmer  Brown,  he  had  a  dog  and  Bingo  was  his  name, 
oh. .  . 

There’s  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea . . . 

There  were  ten  in  a  bed  and  the  little  one  said:  ‘  ‘Roll 
over,  roll  over!"  . . . 

Writing 

•  Permit  each  student  to  create  an  illustrated  nursery 
rhyme  book  for  a  younger  sibling,  a  friend  or  a  relative  to 
be  given  as  a  gift.  Encourage  them  to  write  one  or  two 
nursery  rhymes  of  their  own  as  well. 

•Using  actions  and  onomatopoeic  words,  have  the 
students  create  their  own  infectious  chants.  Discuss 
words  with  them  such  as  clap,  snap,  wiggle-waggle, 
crash,  bang,  rum-tum,  zing,  as  well  as  others  they  might 
com  to  suit  their  needs. 
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2.  Anna’s  Special  Ball/14 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Locate  and  bring  several  toys  to  the  classroom.  Exhibit 
each  toy  in  turn  for  visual  examination  and  have  the 
students  determine  what  is  special  about  this  particular 
toy.  List  their  ideas  on  the  board.  Encourage  the 
students  to  ascertain  when  this  toy  would  be  appealing. 
Where  would  it  be  used?  What  type  of  child  would  enjoy 
using  it?  Discuss  the  particular  attributes  of  the  toy.  Is  it 
durable?  Can  it  be  used  anywhere  because  it  does  not 
depend  on  batteries  or  electricity?  Is  it  appealing  to  the 
eye?  The  ear?  Can  it  be  used  by  all  children?  Which 
other  toys  appeal  to  them?  Why?  Extend  the  discussion 
to  include  qualities  which  need  to  be  understood  by 
toymakers  when  manufacturing  toys  to  appeal  to 
children. 

Read  the  introductory  sentences  on  page  14  with  the 
students.  Have  the  students  predict  possible  effects 
caused  by  Anna’s  special  ball.  Direct  the  students  to  read 
the  story  to  determine  whether  their  predictions  were 
valid. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  was  the  ball  special?  (It  helped  Anna  acquire 
friends.) 

•  What  was  special  about  Anna’s  grandmother?  (She  was 
very  understanding  of  children  and  Anna’s  needs.) 

•  Do  you  prefer  solitary  games  or  group  games?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  17  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  the  story  is  as 
follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  discover  the  series 
of  events  which  developed  throughout  the  story. 

•  To  help  the  students  visualize  the  buildup  of  children 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  selection,  use  a 
triangle.  You  might  begin  the  chart  on  the  board  and  have 
the  students  dictate  the  steps  in  the  buildup  of  children 
and  the  changes  in  toys  to  accommodate  this  buildup. 


•  By  using  the  chart  above  to  recall  the  events,  have  the 
students  rqtell  the  story  about 1  ‘Anna's  Special  Ball. 

•  Extend  the  story  with  the  students.  What  other  games 
could  be  introduced?  Tell  the  next  episode. 

Vocabulary 
Page  14 

•  It  just  looked  like  any  ordinary  sort  of  ball. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  this  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  read  the 
preceding  sentence  to  note  the  synonymous  phrase 
"didn’t  look  different."  Ask  them  to  paraphrase  the 
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original  sentence  to  create  synonymous  words  or 
phrases  which  illustrate  this  word.  Elicit  examples  such 
as  usual,  plain,  normal,  not  different  from,  regular, 
typical,  natural.  After  discussing  their  examples,  have 
them  test  their  synonyms  in  the  sentence  to  verify  their 
accuracy.  Extend  this  discussion  to  include  antonyms. 

Try  these  in  the  original  sentence  to  note  the  effect. 

Page  17 

•  Anna’s  face  broke  into  a  big  smile. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  paraphrase 
the  idiom  to  generate  the  same  idea  as  the  original 
sentence.  Concentrate  on  the  connotations  of  the  word 
“broke.”  What  does  it  mean  when  one  says  “The  doll’s 
face  broke  into  many  pieces,’’  “The  lucky  person  just 
broke  the  bank,’’  “She  broke  her  arm,’’  “I’m  broke 
today,"  “The  baby  broke  into  a  smile,"  and  “The  children 
broke  into  song"?  Are  the  different  senses  of  this  word 
interchangeable?  Help  the  students  realize  that  they  are 
not. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Discover  the  enjoyment  in  creating  tableaux.  This  is  a 
“frozen  frame"  technique  in  which  students  portray 
ideas,  situations,  emotions  or  themes  by  freezing  in  a 
determined  position.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  to 
create  tableaux  depicting  particular  sports.  You  could 
use  spotlights  to  highlight  each  frame.  Play  gentle 
background  music  to  calm  the  students.  Place  a  series  of 
ideas  for  these  tableaux  on  slips  of  paper.  Have  one 
person  per  group  select  an  idea  to  be  described.  The 
other  students  guess  what  is  being  illustrated. 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Have  the  students  add  the  chants  from  this  story  to 
their  tape  outlined  in  “Ongoing  Activities." 

•  Use  a  physcial  education  period  to  teach  and  enjoy 
other  games  using  balls.  Investigate  co-operative 
games.  Locate  and  employ  ideas  from  Terry  Orlick’s 
exciting  concepts  in  The  Co-operative  Sports  and 
Games  Book,  Pantheon  Books,  listed  in  the  bibliography 
for  this  theme.  Some  ideas  you  might  employ  are: 

Indoor  Soccer  -  No  offsides;  floating  goalie;  walls  in  play; 
no  body  contact;  ball  only  below  shoulders;  unlimited 
players  per  team;  equal  numbers. 

Ball  Hockey  -  No  offsides;  walls  in  play;  sticks  below 
waist;  empty  creases;  no  bodychecking;  no 
cross-checking;  free  substitution;  can’t  score  from  own 
half  of  floor. 

Dodgeball  -  Players  begin  on  different  side  of  line  and 
attempt  to  hit  opposing  team;  only  below  waist;  a  hit 
player  joins  other  team;  object  is  to  end  up  with  all 
players  on  one  side. 
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3.  Hopscotch/ 18 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  to  help  you  list  the  games  they  play 
which  require  jumping.  Have  them  indicate  from  their 
games  list,  or  deduce  from  your  clues,  which  game  uses 
a  potsie,  requires  hopping,  and  demands  jumping  into 
numbered  squares.  Elicit  hopscotch.  Direct  the  students 
to  the  three  poems  about  this  theme  to  discover  how 
each  poet  presents  a  different  point  of  view. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Introduce  these  different  hopscotch  grids.  Have  the 
students  play  them  during  a  physical  education  class  by 
using  masking  tape  or  taped  string  to  outline  the  various 
hopscotches.  You  could  also  draw  the  grid  with  a  felt 
marker  on  burlap  or  have  your  principal  arrange  to  have 
them  painted  on  the  asphalt  in  the  schoolyard. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  special  about  the  first  poem?  (rhythm  of  words, 
rhyming  words,  general  point  of  view  of  the  game  is 
discussed)  Second  poem?  (rhythm,  different  point  of 
view  -  a  body’s  response  to  the  game)  Third  poem? 

(free- verse;  rain  erases  hopscotch;  a  different  idea 
again) 

•  What  potsie  is  used  in  the  first  poem?  (stone)  What  do 
you  usually  use?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  contrasting  pictures  can  you  discover  in  the  last 
poem?  (happiness  -  beautiful  day; 

sadness  -  washed-away  hopscotch) 
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Players  throw  potsie  before  hopping.  Collect  potsie  upon 
return.  Potsie  or  foot  on  the  line  eliminates  the  player.  Can 
students  adapt  their  own  rules  for  these  grids?  Have 
students  create  new  grid  systems. 

•  Create  other  hopping  experiences.  Teach  Leap  Frog, 
create  a  hopping  race,  or  hopping  obstacle  course  in  the 
gym. 

•  Have  the  students  learn  to  choral  read  one  or  all  of  the 
poems.  Teach  them  about  voice  inflection,  cadence, 
repetition  of  a  key  phrase  in  dronelike  fashion  by  a  small 
chorus  of  voices,  stacatto,  word  emphasis,  and  above  all, 
voice  unity. 

Research 

•  Collect  appropriate  books.  Have  the  students  learn  new 
games  and  adapt  old  ones  using  the  “hop"  method.  What 
would  Hop  Baseball,  Hop  Dodgeball,  Hop  Tag  be  like? 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Teach  the  students  to  take  their  pulse  to  feel  the 
thumping  of  the  heart.  Let  them  “see’’  their  pulse  by 
dabbing  a  small  amount  of  glue  on  a  straightpin  head  and 
pushing  it  gently  on  the  wrist’s  pulse  point.  After  one  half 
of  a  minute,  the  glued  pin  will  sway  back  and  forth  with 
the  heartbeat. 
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4.  Pieter  Breughel  /20  * 


Starting  Points 

Brainstorm  and  lrst  the  games  the  students  have  already 
enjoyed  and  discovered  since  the  beginning  of  this 
theme.  Have  the  students  extend  their  ideas  by  including 
modern  games  which  require  electricity.  Which  games  do 
the  students  prefer,  standard  games  or  electronic  games? 
Why? 

Direct  the  students  to  the  introduction  on  page  20.  Read  it 
with  them  and  tell  them  a  little  information  about  Pieter 
Breughel.  Have  the  students  locate  the  different  games 
depicted  in  the  painting.  Make  sure  they  realize  that  the 
paintings  on  page  21  and  page  22  are  enlargements  of 
areas  of  page  20.  Can  they  locate  which  areas  have  been 
enlarged? 


’Information  to  Note 

Pieter  Breughel  (1525-1569)  was  a  great  Flemish  landscape  artist  who 
also  painted  detailed  peasant  scenes.  Pieter  became  a  member  of  the 
Antwerp  Academy  in  1551,  studied  in  Italy  under  Renaissance  artists, 
but  still  retamed  his  Flemish  style.  When  he  returned  to  Brussels,  he 
painted  religious  subjects  and  made  etchings  as  well. 

Flemish  people  live  in  Flanders  which  was  once  a  country,  but  became 
divided  in  1830  so  that  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  France  each 
obtained  a  section. 

Of  the  games  mentioned  in  the  marginal  notes  on  page  22  only  broom 
balancing  appears  in  this  segment.  The  other  games  are  found  m  the 
picture  on  page  20. 


Talking  Points 

•  List  the  games  on  the  board  as  the  students  identify 
them. 

•  Which  games  are  still  played  today? 

•  What  do  you  notice  about  the  complexity  of  the 
equipment  used  then?  (All  equipment  is  very  simple  - 
sticks,  balls,  bags,  pieces  of  cloth,  bodies,  etc.) 

•  What  games  would  you  like  to  try?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  What  are  the  rules  you  would  use  for  your  favorite 
game  shown  here?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

The  games  depicted  include:  hoops,  balloon,  tug-of-war, 
shouting  into  a  barrel,  riding  a  barrel,  knocking  castles 
with  marbles,  catch  the  wooden  fish,  tip-cat  (sword 
game),  follow  the  leader,  wrestling,  marbles,  parade, 
stilts,  swinging  on  a  rail,  leap  frog,  hobbyhorse,  fife  and 
drum,  mud  pie,  which  hand?  riding  on  a  hand-seat,  who 
will  I  choose?  turn  yourself  around,  tree  climbing, 
swimming,  piggyback,  king  of  the  mountain  (castle),  fly 
a  ribbon,  spin  top,  jacks,  rattle,  dolls,  blowing  bubbles, 
blindman's  buff,  playing  with  a  bird,  make-believe 
christening,  pretend  wedding,  running  the  gauntlet, 
riding  a  fence,  somersaults,  and  headstands.  Detailed 
information  on  these  games  can  be  found  in  Stilts, 
Somersaults,  and  Headstands ,  by  Kathleen  Fraser, 
Atheneum,  New  York,  1968. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows : 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  details  in  a 
picture 


•To  help  students  focus  on  small  portions  of  this 
immensely  detailed  painting,  provide  6  cm  x  6  cm 
cardboards  with  3  cm  x  3  cm  squares  cut  from  the 
centre.  This  mask  will  enable  them  to  concentrate  on 
one  small  area.  Should  an  enlarger  machine  be  available, 
use  it  to  project  the  picture  onto  the  screen  and  create  a 
similar  mask.  If  you  have  enough  magnifying  glasses, 
use  them. 

•  Show  students  how  to  use  this  mask  and  list  on  the 
board  the  games  they  identify. 

•  Have  the  students  specifically  identify  those  games 
listed  on  page  21 ,  marginal  notes. 

•  After  having  discussed  the  pictures,  extend  the 
picture  appreciation  by  having  them  discuss  the  mood 
created  by  the  color,  the  time  of  day,  the  types  of 
children,  the  types  of  homes. 

•  The  specific  games  mentioned  in  the  marginal  notes 
are  located  in  the  areas  mapped  below.  Use  this  map 
and,  if  you  wish,  the  magnified  segments  of  the  painting 
in  Stilts,  Somersaults,  and  Headstands  to  facilitate  your 
location  of  the  games  on  pages  21  and  22  of  the  text. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  to  the  To  do  on  page  22  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Provide  pipe  cleaners,  spools,  styrofoam,  string,  etc. 
and  create  a  diorama  of  games  played  in  the  schoolyard. 
Use  pipe-cleaners  to  make  arms  and  heads  of  people. 

Use  small  branches  for  trees  etc. 

•  Provide  toothpicks,  gummed  circles,  and  glue  for  each 
student.  Assign  one  game  from  the  list  acquired  in 
Starting  Points  to  each  student,  or  to  a  pair  of  students  if 
the  game  involves  many  players.  Show  the  students  how 
to  create  stick  people  by  gluing  the  toothpicks  together 
in  different  positions.  Provide  felt  markers  or  paint  to 
allow  the  students  to  color  their  characters.  Have  the 
students  create  their  stick  people  to  represent  one  of  the 
games  from  the  list  and  glue  the  characters  to  a 
background  paper.  Collect  all  scenes  and  arrange  them, 
using  Pieter  Breughel’s  idea,  to  create  their  games 
montage. 

Research 

•  Help  the  students  discover  the  names  for  the  games  in 
the  picture.  Spend  a  physical  education  period  outdoors 
to  permit  them  to  play  many  of  these  games  after 
researching  rules  for  those  which  don't  appear  to  be 
self-explanatory. 
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5.  Toys  of  Years  Ago  / 23 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Write  the  title  of  this  article  on  the  board.  Read  the 
introduction  to  the  students.  Have  them  record  their 
answers  to  the  questions  on  paper. 

Present  a  picture  display  of  toys  of  long  ago.  You  might 
use  this  opportunity  to  have  class  parents  visit  to 
describe  toys  they  have  inherited  and  the  history  of  the 
particular  toy.  Discuss  the  toys  of  long  ago.  Have  the 
students  analyse  the  pictures  and  make  statements 
about  their  types,  their  qualities,  the  material  used,  and 
the  care  of  the  toys  then. 

Provide  an  outline  chart  (page  25,  student  text)  to  each 
student,  or  have  them  duplicate  it  in  their  books.  Direct 
the  students  to  their  chart.  Have  them  fill  in  the  second 
column  "What  I  Thought"  before  reading  the  article. 
Then  have  them  read  to  find  additional  information 
about  these  toys. 


Talking  Points 

•  If  you  had  lived  one  hundred  years  ago  which  of  the  toys 
mentioned  in  this  selection  would  you  have  played  with? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  did  children  make  toys  of  their  own?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  What  do  toys  tell  us  about  the  past?  (They  tell  us 
something  of  the  way  people  lived,  and  what  their 
interests  were.) 

•  What  games  were  played  with  the  toys  of  long  ago? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  can  you  tell  about  the  children  who  played  with 
these  toys?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  kinds  of  toys  did  rich  children  have?  (talking  dolls, 
steam  engines)  Do  you  think  it  mattered  to  poorer 
children  that  they  couldn’t  have  these  same  toys? 
(Perhaps  they  were  envious  of  children  with  fancy  toys, 
but  maybe  they  were  just  as  happy  with  simple  balls  and 
blocks  of  wood  because  they  could  use  their 
imaginations.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  support  main 
ideas 


•  Have  the  students  use  their  papers  from  the 
introduction  in  Starting  Points  to  fill  in  the  right  column  of 
the  chart. 

•  Discuss  the  students’  original  ideas,  then  direct  them  to 
skim  the  selection  to  locate  exact  responses  to  each 
question.  Discuss  the  things  the  students  learned  about 
toys  of  long  ago.  The  completed  chart  is  as  follows: 


Question 

What  I 
Thought 

What  I 

Learned 

What  were  toys  made 
of  100-years-ago? 

Answers 
will  vary 

bone,  wood,  leather 
clay 

What  kinds  of  toys 

were  there 

over  100-years-ago? 

Answers 
will  vary 

boats,  carts,  dolls, 
hoops,  hobby-horse, 
goats,  deer,  cows, 
bulls,  rabbits,  geese, 
doves 

What  was  a 
100-year-old  train 
like? 

Answers 
will  vary 

self-propelled  toy 
trains,  steam  trains 

What  was  a 
100-year-old  doll 
like? 

Answers 
will  vary 

talking  and  walking 
dolls 

What  kinds  of 
educational  toys  did 
children  have? 

Answers 
will  vary 

small  carpenters’ 
benches,  toy  stoves, 
chemistry  sets, 

microscopes,  letter 
and  building  blocks 
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•Extend  the  discussion  by  creating  on  the  board  a 
co-operative  outline  which  shows  the  origins  of  toys 
described  in  the  story.  Should  other  toys  be  discussed 
by  visitors,  list  those  as  well.  The  outline  should  look  like 
the  following.  Provide  an  empty  grid  for  each  student. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  interview  grandparents  or  elderly 
neighbors  to  discover  their  favorite  games  and  toys  of 
yesteryear.  Students  should  report  orally  to  the  class. 

•  Set  up  a  class  Swap  Shop  after  obtaining  parental 
permission  for  each  student  to  participate.  Toys  could 
be  traded  among  students  in  the  room  for  an  enjoyable 
rejuvenation.  Skates,  etc.  might  be  the  backbone  of 
such  an  undertaking.  Donate  unwanted  toys  to  a  charity 
after  checking  for  repairs,  and  missing  key  parts. 

Ait 

•  Direct  the  students  to  create  a  toy  using  material  they 
collected. 

•  Set  up  a  Toy  Repair  Hospital  for  repairable  toys  broken 
by  nursery  school  students  or  kindergarten  students. 
Have  the  students  repair  and  paint  them  with  lead-free 
paint. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  research  one  of  these  topics: 

Corn  husk  dolls 

Blown-egghead  dolls 
Wooden  toys 
The  toymaker 
The  blacksmith 
Pioneer  toys 

China-head  dolls  (porcelain) 

Paper  airplanes 
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6.  An  Arctic  Childhood  /26 *  * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

To  introduce  the  Inuit  games  presented  in  the  paintings, 
play  the  Inuit  game,  “Muk,"  with  your  class.  Seat 
everyone  in  a  circle  if  possible.  One  player  is  “It"  (eg. 
the  teacher)  and  stands  in  the  centre.  “It"  points  to 
another  player  who  must  say  “muk"  (to  the  teacher)  and 
remain  straightfaced.  “It"  can  use  comical  expressions 
and  gestures,  but  no  sound  to  try  to  get  the  person 
he  /she  chooses  to  break  the  Muk.  When  a  player  has 
broken  the  Muk,  that  player  replaces  the  person  in  the 
centre. 

Tell  the  students  that  this  is  an  Inuit  game.  Locate  the 
area  on  a  Canadian  map  to  show  where  they  live. 

Direct  the  students  to  the  introduction.  What  is  meant 
by  environment?  What  is  their  environment  like?  Have 
them  describe  the  environment  of  the  Inuit  by  analysing 
each  picture.  Have  the  students  read  each  picture  and 
its  caption  to  discover  details  about  the  games  pictured 
in  the  selection. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  games  illustrated  here  are  similar  to  your  games? 
(trampoline,  tobogganning,  high  jump,  or  darts) 

•  Which  games  have  a  practical  purpose?  (Scrambling 
up  a  snowy  cliff  helps  Inuit  be  surefooted.  The  bone 
game  develops  hunting  skills.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  29  of  the  student 
text. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection.  Encourage  these  students  to  use  the  pictures  as  a  reference 
to  assist  in  gaining  meaning. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows : 

locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 

reading  details  in  a  picture 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  article  to  locate  two  types 
of  games  enjoyed  by  the  Inuit.  Elicit  “games  for 
enjoyment"  and  “games  for  practical  purposes." 

•  Ask  the  students  to  list  each  game  illustrated  under 
one  of  these  two  headings. 

•  Extend  their  list  by  having  the  students  think  of  their 
own  games  and  place  them  under  the  appropriate 
heading.  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  29  of  the  student 
text. 
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7.  Ringette/30 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  investigate  other  Inuit  games  and 
either  describe  them  pictonally  or  orally  to  the  class. 
How  is  sealskin  used  for  toys? 

•  Show  a  him  about  the  annual  Inuit  Games  held  in  the 
Northwest  Territories. 

•  Write  about '  ‘The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  ’  ’ 
Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Discuss  the  co-operative  nature  of  Inuit  games.  They 
are  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Organize  a  co-operative 
physical  education  class  using  the  games  below.  Have 
students  select  teams  the  Amerindian 

way  -  no  feelings  are  hurt  by  being  selected  last. 

Place  strips  of  paper  of  two  colors  or  more  (depending  on 
the  number  of  teams),  in  a  box.  Make  sure  that  for  30 
students  you  cut  15  of  each  color!  Mix  up  the  papers  and 
let  each  student  select  one.  That  color  is  his  or  her  team. 

Co-operative  Games: 

1 .  Kaipsak  (Inuit) 

Divide  the  students  into  three  groups  which  seat 
themselves  in  separate  circles.  Each  student,  in  turn, 
enters  the  circle,  spins  a  top  and  must  run  around  the 
outside  of  the  circle  (or  icehouse)  and  return  to  his  or 
her  spot  before  the  top  stops  spinning. 

2.  Play  Muk  with  the  group. 

3.  So-Fa  (Chinese) 

Half  the  students  stand  facing  outwards  in  a  circle.  The 
other  half  form  an  exterior  circle  facing  them.  Play  a 
catchy  piece  of  music.  The  exterior  circle  claps  to  the 
music,  stays  stationary,  and  sings.  The  interior  circle 
skips  clockwise  inside,  clapping  as  well.  At  a  specific 
signal  (by  teacher)  or  at  a  specific  spot  in  the  song 
(chorus,  for  example),  the  students  in  the  interior  circle 
stop  in  front  of  a  partner,  play  a  hand-clapping  routine, 
clap  their  hands  together,  spin  around,  shake  hands 
with  their  partner,  and  change  places.  Continue. 
Prepare  and  teach  a  hand  clap  routine  before  you  begin 
the  proper  game. 

4.  Co-operative  musical  chairs  (or  hoops) 

Play  like  the  regular  version  but  when  one  chair  or  hoop 
is  removed  each  time,  the  students  who  are  usually  out 
are  still  in  the  game  and  sit  on  each  others'  knees,  etc. 
to  co-operate. 

5.  Co-operative  Volleyball 

Use  two  blankets,  one  per  team.  Each  member  of  the 
team  holds  the  blanket.  The  ball  is  tossed  from  the 
blanket  over  the  net. 


Starting  Points 

Begin  by  discussing  the  word  sportsmanship.  What 
does  it  mean?  Is  it  the  key  term  when  discussing  sports? 
Why?  Why  not?  With  the  students,  draw  up  a  set  of 
guidelines  to  establish  good  sportsmanship.  Use  their 
guidelines  when  playing  a  team  game  in  the  gym. 

Direct  the  students  to  the  introductory  sentences  on 
page  30.  Have  the  students  answer  the  question  and  list 
their  predictions  which  they  can  infer  by  scrutinizing 
the  pictures.  Have  the  students  read  the  selection  using 
marginal  notes  as  guides  to  verify  their  responses. 


Talking  Points 

•  Where  did  the  name  “Ringette"  come  from?  (Nova 
Scotia) 

•  What  levels  of  play  have  been  created?  (Petites  -  under 
9  years;  Tweens  -  10  to  12  years;  Belles  -  13  to  15  years; 
Debs  - 16  to  18  years;  Ladies  - 19  years  and  over.) 

•  Discuss  team  sports  which  are  designated  “for  girls 
only’ ’  or  “for  boys  only. ’ ’ 

•  What  sport  does  Ringette  resemble?  (floor  hockey,  ice 
hockey) 

•  Name  some  team  sports.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  equipment  is  needed  in  Ringette?  (stick  -  usually 
cut-off  hockey  stick;  rubber  ring;  helmet;  mouthguard; 
heavy  mitts ;  lightweight  hockey  gloves ;  knee  pads) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 


•  Discuss  the  students’  Starting  Points  predictions. 
Which  were  correct?  Which  were  invalid?  What  caused 
them  to  be  misconceived? 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  article  to  answer  the 
marginal  questions.  Have  them  list  their  responses 
under  these  headings:  Players,  Equipment,  Rules. 

•  After  discussing  the  answers  which  support  each 
heading,  have  them  list  other  questions  they  would  like 
to  answer  about  this  game. 

Vocabulary 
Page  30 

•  Then,  soon  after,  seated  at  Heather’s  kitchen  table, 
she  was  all  ears. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Use  this  opportunity  to 
examine  and  introduce  an  activity  for  non-literal 
language.  Have  the  students  translate  this  section 
literally  to  create  the  concept  formed  by  the  words  in  the 
idiom.  Then  direct  them  to  paraphrase  the  initial 
sentence  and  create  a  phrase  which  closely  resembles 
its  intent.  Discuss  other  examples  such  as,  “She  was  all 
mouth,”  “She  was  all  eyes,”  “She  was  all  feet,”  etc.  as 
well  as  “I  saw  red,”  “I  saw  black.” 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Research  the  questions  compiled  in  Skill  Points. 

Extend  the  activity  by  having  students  create  a 
brochure  or  poster  which  vividly  explains  this  game. 

Post  these  in  the  school  halls  to  inspire  the  other 
students  to  incorporate  this  game  into  their  winter 
sports  pursuits. 

Drama 

•  Teach  Punch  Ball  to  your  students.  Rules  are  the  same 
as  baseball  except  for  these  alterations : 

The  pitcher  comes  from  the  same  team. 

No  leading  is  allowed. 

Players  can  be  made  out  at  any  time  when  off  a  base. 
There  are  three  strikes  per  player. 

A  ball  out  of  bounds  is  a  “strike,”  even  on  the  third 
strike. 

There  are  no  walks. 

A  volleyball  is  used. 

The  ball  is  punched  with  the  heel  of  the  hand. 

At  any  time,  if  the  opposing  team  throws  and  hits  a 
runner  between  bases,  the  runner  is  out. 

Three  outs  constitute  an  inning. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  or  invent  a  new  team  game 
by  adapting  rules.  Direct  them  to  create  a  poster 
illustrating  rules,  equipment,  and  have  a  “Teach-In” 
during  one  gym  class. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  adapt  team  games  they 
know  to  board  games.  Provide  bristol  board,  markers  or 
colored  pencils  to  produce  the  final  product.  Laminate 
these  for  use  in  the  classroom.  Help  them  adapt  such 
games  to  Concentration,  Snakes  and  Ladders,  Air 
Hockey,  Parchesi  or  other  common  games. 
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8.  Checkers  /33 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 


Skill  Points 


Brainstorm  board  games  with  the  students.  List  their 
responses.  Why  do  they  enjoy  these  games?  When  do 
they  play  them?  What  instills  interest  in  such  a  game? 


Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows : 


Read  with  the  students  the  introduction  on  page  33. 
Determine  what  the  students  already  know  by  having 
them  make  a  co-operative  board  list  about  the  game. 
Direct  the  students  to  read  the  selection  to  discover 
additional  information  and  to  validate  or  refute 
statements  on  their  list. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  are  the  rules  of  checkers?  (board  is  a  grid  of  8  x  8 
squares;  half  squares  are  black  and  other  half  are  red; 
each  player  has  13  checkers;  players  place  12  checkers 
on  first  3  rows;  players  eliminate  each  other  by  jumping 
opponent’s  men;  game  pieces  move  only  in  1  direction 
on  black  squares  until  at  opponent's  edge  of  board; 
kings  move  in  any  direction  and  have  another  checker 
on  top  to  show  their  status) 

•  Which  selection  explained  the  game  better,  Ringette 
or  checkers?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  game  do  you  prefer,  checkers  or  Ringette? 
Why?  (One  is  a  board  game,  one  is  a  team  game,  so  this 
will  affect  their  answers.) 


follow  directions 


•  Draw  a  checkerboard  grid  on  the  board  and  have 
students  determine  the  rules  required  by  skimming  the 
article. 

•  List  these  rules  on  the  board. 

•  In  groups  of  two,  using  a  stencilled  grid  for  each  pair, 
let  the  students  play  the  game.  Provide  bmgo  chips, 
buttons,  ungummed  circles  or  squares  to  designate  the 
men.  Students  can  easily  cut  their  men  from  paper. 

•  Discuss  the  interest  level  of  this  game  with  the 
students. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  to  incorporate  a  set  of  rules  for  a 
manufacturer  to  follow  to  add  high  interest  to  board 
games.  Compare  other  games  they  bring  in  with  this  set 
of  rules. 
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9. 1  Climb  Mountains  /36  * 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Play  the  word  game  “Bluff  ’  with  the  students. 
Materials  needed: 

one  dictionary  for  each  panel  member 

paper  and  pencil  for  each  panel  member 

one  set  of  three  index  cards  on  which  are  written  1. 

truth ,  2.  bluff,  3.  bluff 

a  compiled  list  of  words  found  in  the  students' 
dictionaries.  List  each  word  on  its  own  card  with  the 
page  on  which  the  word  is  found  noted  in  brackets. 
Select  words  they  should  not  know. 

Seating  arrangement:  three  desks  on  each  side  of  the 
teacher,  who  is  the  moderator. 

Rules: 

Divide  the  class  into  two  groups,  the  Indian  way.  (See 
Departure  Points,  “An  Arctic  Childhood,"  page  37) 
Three  students  from  each  team  take  turns  being  panel 
members. 

The  moderator,  at  the  start  of  each  round,  hands  each 
panel  member  one  of  the  index  cards:  truth,  bluff,  bluff. 
Panel  members  at  this  point  cannot  consult  with  each 
other. 

The  moderator  collects  the  cards  and  presents  the  word 
for  the  students  to  bluff.  Students  consult  dictionaries 
(page  is  included  to  save  time)  and  make  notes  for 
themselves  about  the  definition.  After  two  minutes  the 
moderator  signals  stop.  Each  member  gives  a  true  or 
fabricated  definition  of  the  word  according  to  the  index 
card  received  earlier. 

The  other  team  consults  and  then  guesses  which 
student  gave  the  true  definition. 

Award  one  point  for  the  team  who  won  the  round.  If  the 
team  guesses  the  right  student,  they  score  a  point;  if  the 
other  team  successfully  bluffs,  they  get  the  point. 

The  round  is  over  when  each  panel  has  bluffed  a  word. 
Select  three  new  panel  members. 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  35  of  the  student  text. 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  create  intricate  mazes,  play 
X's  and  O’s,  make  crossword  puzzles  or  word  search 
games. 

Drama 

•  Play  a  memory  action  game.  Divide  the  class  into  three 
groups  which  sit  in  a  circle.  A  leader  begins  an  action. 
The  second  student  repeats  the  original  action  and  adds 
one  more,  etc. 


Starting  Points 

Inspire  the  imagination  of  the  students  by  using  the 
following  strategy.  Write  a  simple  sentence  on  the  board 
such  as  “I  can  run."  This  sentence  must  be  expanded 
using  this  method.  Any  word  can  be  replaced,  but  two 
words  must  replace  it.  All  imaginative  ideas  are 
acceptable.  Continue  until  the  ideas  are  exhausted. 

I  can  run. 

My  donkey  can  run. 

My  donkey  can  yodel  menacingly. 

The  blue  donkey  can  yodel  menacingly. 

The  polka-dotted  donkey  can  yodel  menacingly. 

The  polka-dotted  donkey  can  yodel  at  work. 

Jimmy  Giraffe's  polka-dotted  donkey  can  yodel  at 
work. 

Do  the  same  exercise  in  reverse.  Begin  with  a  very 
lengthy  sentence  and  challenge  the  students’ 
imaginations. 

After  enjoying  this  activity,  have  the  students  read  the 
title  and  introduction.  Have  them  speculate  about  the 
title.  List  their  interpretations  on  the  board.  Have  them 
listen  to  verify  these. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  does  the  introduction  say  that  Annie  has  a  “wild 
imagination?"  that  Peter  is  “practical?"  that  Lucy  is 
“somewhere  between?"  (Annie  lives  in  her  imagination 
and  does  impossible  things;  Peter  is  realistic  and  says 
he  can  do  only  those  things  he  is  actually  able  to  do; 

Lucy  is  like  Peter,  but  she  appreciates  Annie  and  would 
like  to  be  more  like  her.) 

•  What  are  some  things  the  children  in  the  story  could  do? 
Could  they  do  them  in  fact  or  in  their  imagination? 
(Everything  Peter  mentioned  could  be  done  in  fact. 
Everything  Annie  mentioned  was  possible  only  in 
imagination.) 

•  Tell  about  the  games  or  toys  these  children  enjoyed. 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  these  children  are  good  friends'?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•Refer  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  42  of  the  student 
text. 


"Information  to  Note 

This  selection  is  to  be  read  to  the  students  for  their  enjoyment. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


appreciate  and  respond  to  picturesque  language 

•Discuss  the  students'  perceptions  about  the  selection’s 
title.  Is  it  appropriate?  Why?  Which  ideas  on  the  board 
accurately  suit  the  theme  of  this  selection?  Have  the 
students  support  or  refute  their  statements  by  analysing 
each  one. 

•  Direct  the  students  to  scan  the  story  and  then  list  the 
examples  of  verbal  images  created  by  Annie. 

•  Discuss  the  possibilities  or  impossibilities  of  Annie’s 
statements.  Have  the  students  visualize  them,  sketch 
them. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  by  having  the  students  use  their 
own  imaginations  to  make  statements  akm  to  Annie's. 
Discuss  these.  Draw  these. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Discuss  Tall  Tales.  Have  the  students  write  imaginative 
ones.  Read  excerpts  from  "Babe  the  Blue  Ox"  for 
enjoyment  and  as  motivation  for  these. 

•  Have  students  fabricate  an  impossible  make-believe 
story  about  "What  I  Will  Be  when  I  Grow  Up,"  "My  Sister, 
The  Piano,”  "My  Brother,  the  Aardvark,"  etc. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  create  word  posters.  The  theme 
could  be  written  in  bold  letters.  Descriptive  phrases, 
sentences  or  captioned  illustrations  could  explain  their 
imaginative  ideas. 

•  Have  the  students  use  their  names  to  create 
imaginative  characters.  One  idea  might  be  to  have  each 
letter  be  an  individual  creation  illustrating  the  theme  the 
student  selected  such  as  ' '  My  Hobbies ,  ”  “  My  F ears ,  ’ ' 

'  ‘ My  W ishes  -  F antastic ! '  ’ 

Speaking/ Listening 

•  Help  the  students  create  their  own  acronyms  such  as 
radar  and  laser  by  imagining  their  own  desires  or 
wishes. 

•  Com  "patch"  words  orally.  These  are  words  which  are 
created  by  two  known  words.  Smog  =  smoke  +  fog, 
motel  =  motor  +  hotel,  glimmer  =  gleam  +  shimmer. 
Post  these  on  a  display  board  with  the  roots. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Organize  a  Games  Festival.  Let  students  select  the 
games  they  enjoyed  most.  Develop  rules  for 
sportsmanship.  Stage  a  mini-track  meet  in  the  gym  or 
outdoors.  Create  and  donate  awards,  not  for 
competition,  but  for  participation: 

The  one  who  smiled  most. 

The  one  who  giggled  constantly. 

The  one  who  helped  others  most. 

The  one  who  had  hiccups,  etc. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  See  “Summary  Activity,"  page  43  of  the  student  text. 
Have  each  student  write  the  teacher  a  letter  telling: 
what  they  learned  and  what  they  liked  during  the  theme 
study;  what  they  would  do  if  they  had  a  whole  day  to  do 
something  they  had  learned  from  this  chapter. 


muiinrwwiii 
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Who  Am  I? 


OVERVIEW 

The  stories,  poems,  and  articles  in  “Who  Am  I?’’  deal 
with  the  individual’s  values  and  search  for  identity. 
“Speaking  English,”  page  46,  “My  Family  Is  From 
Macedonia,”  page  50,  and  "When  I  First  Moved  Here,” 
page  51,  help  students  become  better  aware  of  the 
feelings  and  frustrations  of  Canadian  immigrants.  This 
idea  is  extended  in  “Do  You  Know  Who  I  Am?  ”  page  47, 
to  incorporate  ethnic  cultures  which  are  part  of  the 
Canadian  mosaic. 

Three  contrasting  poems  deal  with  self-awareness: 
“Wish,”  page  56,  develops  fantasy,  “Being  Nobody,” 
discusses  peer-ostracism,  and  “Me,”  page  70,  conveys 
self-acceptance.  The  importance  of  self-worth, 
productivity,  and  usefulness  are  explored  in  “Gertrude 
Kloppenberg  (Private),”  page  66,  and  “Hundreds  and 
Hundreds  of  Strawberries,”  page  58.  To  recapitulate  this 
theme,  the  selection  “I  Really  Like  Myself,”  page  71, 
discusses  how  each  individual  is  entirely  unique  and  truly 
special. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 


•  recording  personal  observations  in  a 

diary 

•  understanding  polite  conversation 

•  using  verbs 

•  using  nouns  and  noun  signals 

•  using  I  and  other  subject  pronouns 

•  using  commas  to  separate  nouns  in  a 

series 

•  understanding  the  history  of 

surnames 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

ONGOING 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

ONGOING 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 

—  fiction: 

Alice  in  Wonderland  p.  30 

—  poetry: 

Rebecca p.  30 
My  Favorite  Things  p.  35 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  verbs  p.  49,  p.  36 

—  using  nouns  and  noun  signals 

p.  50,  p.  37 

—  using  I  and  other  subject  pronouns 

p.  51, p. 38 

—  using  commas  to  separate  nouns 

in  a  series  p.  53,  p.  38 

—  using  prefixes  p.  49 

—  using  appropriate  details  in  an 

autobiographical  paragraph 
p.  53 


Products 

Speaking!  Listening 

•  discussing  personality  p.  44 

•  discussing  tricks  and  practical  jokes 

p.  45 

•  discussing  polite  conversation  p.  48 

•  discussing  stages  of  growth  p.  48 

•  discussing  friendship  p.  48 

Writing 

•  writing  diary  entries  p.  46,  p.  47, 

p.  51,  p.  31 

•  writing  a  paragraph  about  a  friend 

p.  48, p. 35 

•  writing  autobiographical  material 

p.  40 

•  writing  descriptions  of  people  p.  44 

•  writing  a  personality  chart  p.  45 

•  rewriting  instructions  with  different 

verbs  p.  50 

•  writing  paragraphs  with  subject 

pronouns  p.  52 

Research 

•  researching  surnames  p.  53,  p.  40 

•  researching  practical  jokes  p.  45 

•  researching  body  language  p.  46 

Drama 

•  using  facial  expressions  to  show 

feelings  p.  44 

•  pantomiming  tricks  p.  45,  p.  46 

•  acting  out  polite  conversation  p.  48 


Who  Ami? 


Focus: 

individual  and  cultural  differences 

Topics: 

•  language  differences  •  different  circumstances  and  tastes 

•  self-acceptance  •  communication  and  co-operation 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  main  ideas  (title) 

•  gam  understanding  of  details 

—  which  support  mam  ideas 

—  which  lead  to  characterization 

—  which  establish  a  point  of  view 

—  which  relate  ideas 

—  which  are  found  in  pictures 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of 

personal  experience 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selections 

—  fiction: 

Why  Am  I  Different?  p.  52 
Hundreds  and  Hundreds  of 
Strawberries  p.  58 
I  Really  Like  Myself  p.  71 

—  nonfiction : 

Speaking  English  p.  46 
Do  You  Know  Who  I  Am?  p.  47 
My  Family  is  from  Macedonia 
p.  50 

When  I  First  Moved  Here  p.  51 

—  poetry: 

Wish  p.  56 
Being  Nobody  p.  57 
Me  p.  70 

—  diary: 

Gertrude  Kloppenberg  (Private) 

p.  66 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developmg  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/ word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  singing  and  listening  to  ethnic  music 

p.  56 

•  organizing  a  guest  day  for 

immigrants  p.  56 

•  choral  reading  p.  59 

•  setting  up  a  compromise  corner 

p.  63 

•  learning  how  to  use  the  telephone 

p.  63 

Writing 

writing  about  a  new  experience  p.  46 
writing  a  free  verse  poem  p.  52, 

p.  59 

explaining  a  piece  of  information 
p.  49 

making  a  chart  of  personal 
differences  p.  55 
writing  a  parallel  poem  p.  60 
writing  a  booklet  for  younger 
students  p.  60 
writing  a  diary  entry  p.  69 
writing  "Dear  Gabby"  letters  p.  63 
writing  an  acrostic  poem  p.  64 
writing  about  "why  I  like  p.  66 

Drama 

role-playing  a  new  experience  p.  52 
role-playing  using  body  language 

p.  52 

dramatizing  feelings  p.  60 
role-playing  problems  p.  63 

Art 

making  a  heritage  quilt  p.  54 
doing  a  self  portrait  p.  58 
making  an  attribute  booklet  p.  58 
illustrating  wishes  p.  59 
illustrating  a  character  p.  65 
illustrating  a  story  p.  62 
drawing  oneself  as  seen  by  others 

p.  66 

Research 

•  researching  origin  of  words  p.  54 

•  researching  universal  phrases  p.  56 

•  researching  community  service 

groups  p.  62 

•  researching  sayings  p.  62 
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OBJECTIVES 


The  students 

Main  Objective 

will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 

•  gain  literal  and 

and  Details 

inferential  comprehension 
of  main  ideas  (title) 

•  gain  understanding  of 
details 

-  which  support  main 
ideas 

-  which  lead  to 
characterization 

-  which  establish  a  point 
of  view 

-  which  relate  ideas 
-which  are  found  in 

pictures 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 

in  terms  of  personal 

experience 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

To  develop  mutual  and  self-awareness  among  the 
students,  divide  them  into  two  groups.  Sit  them  in  two 
concentric  circles  so  that  they  face  each  other.  At  a 
specific  signal,  the  partners  converse  with  each  other 
according  to  the  topics  suggested  by  the  teacher.  Think 
of  ideas  which  are  non-threatening  such  as  "Tell  one 
another  about  your  pet,  your  favorite  holiday  spot,  your 
yukkiest  food,  your  bedroom,  your  favorite  television 
program,  the  most  exciting  thing  that  happened  to  you,  a 
really  make-believe  wish,  where  you  were  bom,"  etc. 
After  each  discussion,  signal  a  rotation  whereby  the 
exterior  circle  moves  one  spot  to  the  right  or  left. 

After  this  experience,  discuss  with  the  students  the 
things  they  learned  about  their  peers.  How  are  the 
students  alike?  Different?  To  further  demonstrate  the 
uniqueness  of  each  student,  have  the  students  recall 
ways  they  think  all  are  alike,  and  list  their  assumptions. 
Other  than  physical  functions  or  emotional  and  physical 
needs,  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  find  one  common 
attribute.  Then,  by  a  show  of  hands,  have  students 
support  the  listed  statements  which  they  assumed  to  be 
valid.  After  the  discussion  draw  a  conclusion  about  the 
uniqueness  of  each  person.  Direct  the  students  to  the 
introduction  on  page  45  of  the  student  text  and  read  it 
with  them. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Make  a  "co-operation  chart"  and  use  it  throughout  the 
theme.  Make  it  so  that  the  grid  can  accommodate  3  cm  x 
3  cm  squares.  The  students  can  make  a  little  book  from 
folded  papers  6  cm  x  3  cm.  When  students  help  each 
other  physically  or  bolster  egos  verbally,  they  could  print 
inside,  "I  asked  George  to  play  ball  with  me,"  or  "I  lent 
my  pencils  to  Joan  today,"  etc.  Tape  their  "books" 
beside  their  names.  Discuss  the  many  types  of 
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co-operation:  helping  in  the  room,  assisting  friends, 
asking  "lonely’ '  students  to  join  in  a  game,  being 
diplomatic,  helping  at  home,  not  “putting  people  down,” 
and  so  on. 


2.  Let  students  interview  each  other.  You  could  have  two 
or  three  interviews  every  day.  Call  your  special  time 
“Share  Talk"  or  another  euphonious  name.  Use  a  special 
chair  for  these  interviews  and  let  the  students  find  out 
more  about  one  another.  Discuss  personal  questions 
which  aren't  polite,  and  ideas  they  could  share. 
Encourage  every  student  to  participate  in  and  maintain  a 
“comfort’  ’  level  for  everyone  by  having  the  student  sit  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  student  who  is  being  interviewed. 
The  teacher  might  be  interviewed  first. 

3.  Encourage  each  student  to  make  a  personal  booklet. 
You  might  use  an  overhead  projector  to  acquire 
everyone’s  profiled  silhouette  and  use  it  as  the  cover. 
Staple  a  dozen  pages  and  corresponding  back  cover 
together,  but  cut  the  pages  so  that  the  whole  booklet 
takes  the  shape  of  the  student’s  silhouette.  Let  each 
student  decorate  the  cover  montage-style  by  cutting  out 
their  favorite  food,  toy,  pet,  color,  shoes,  clothes,  car, 
game,  dessert  etc.  from  catalogues.  Have  students  write 
these  headings  decoratively  on  each  page:  My  Family 
and  Heritage;  Favorite  Hobbies  and  Games;  My  Friends; 
Teachers  I’ve  Had;  Books  I’ve  Enjoyed;  Songs  I  Like; 
Animals  I’d  Like  to  Own;  Places  I’ve  Visited;  My  Likes; 
My  Dislikes;  My  Wishes;  Pictures  or  Photographs  of  Me. 
These  pages  should  be  used  throughout  the  chapter  to 
hold  poems,  pictures,  writings,  etc. 


4.  Develop  vocabulary  by  creating  four  charts  which 
illustrate  “People  Words”  -  words  which  describe 
countries,  ethnic  words,  vocations;  “Happy  Words”  - 
words  which  make  a  person  feel  satisfied,  special, 
enthusiastic;  “Put-Downs”  -  words  which  make  a  person 
feel  small,  unimportant,  embarrassed,  angry  inside;  and 
“Fearful  Words”  -  words  which  create  insecurity, 
hesitancy,  fright.  As  each  selection  is  enjoyed,  add  to  the 
chart  words  resulting  from  the  stories  themselves  or 
resulting  from  discussions  generated  throughout  the 
theme. 
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5.  Have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following  books 
available  for  students  to  read  throughout  the  theme. 

Bibliography: 

*  Blades,  Ann.  A  Boy  of  Tache.  Tundra.  1973. 

A  young  boy  living  in  British  Columbia  finds  that  only 
his  skill  can  save  his  grandfather's  life. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Blume,  Judy.  Blubber.  Bradbury.  1974. 

Problems  of  a  girl  with  obesity  and  a  negative 
personality. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Blume,  Judy.  Freckle  Juice.  Ulus,  by  Sonia  Lisker.  Four 
Winds  Press.  1971. 

Ten-year-old  Andrew  wants  freckles  like  his  friend.  The 
story  tells  of  his  attempt  to  acquire  them  and 
emphasizes  children’s  need  to  imitate  and  identify  with 
their  peers. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Blume,  Judy.  Iggie's  House.  Bradbury.  1976. 

Problems  of  accepting  the  first  black  family  to  move  on 
the  street. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Blume,  Judy.  Tales  of  a  Fourth  Grade  Nothing.  Dutton. 
1976.  and  Superfudge  (sequel) 

Fudge  struggles  to  find  identity  and  be  recognized. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Frank,  Ann.  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl.  Doubleday.  1967. 

Ann's  diary  describes  the  daily  problems  and  the 
strengths  of  the  eight  inhabitants  of  the  hidden  room 
during  the  German  occupation  of  the  Netherlands. 

Gr.  4-9. 

‘Little,  Jean.  Look  Through  My  Window.  Illus.  by  Joan 
Sandin.  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside.  1970. 

Emily  and  her  parents  move  into  a  big  old  house  and 
adopt  four  cousins.  Emily’s  apprehension  about  the 
new  family  members  evolves  into  satisfaction  and 
new-found  friendship. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Peck,  Robert  N.  Soup.  (Also  Soup  and  Me)  Knopff.  1979. 
Prankish  adventures  of  boys  growing  up  in  the  20’s. 

Gr.  3-6. 


Shura,  Mary.  Barkley  Street  Six  Pack.  Dodd  Mead.  1979. 
New  child  on  block  struggles  to  make  friends  in  new 
neighborhood. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Stolz,  Mary .  Bully  of  Barkham  Street.  Harper.  1963. 

Bully  Martin  struggles  to  change  his  behavior. 

Gr.  5-7. 

‘Stren,  Patti.  Sloan  and  Philamina  or  How  To  Make 
Friends  With  Your  Lunch.  Clarke,  Irwin.  1979. 

Can  an  ant  and  an  anteater  find  true  happiness 
together?  This  book  replies  with  a  definite  affirmative. 
Gr.  3-5. 

Takashima,  Shizuye.  A  Child  In  A  Prison  Camp.  Illus.  by 
the  author.  Tundra.  1971. 

A  child  recounts  her  life  in  a  B.C.  internment  camp  for 
Japanese  people  during  World  War  II.  (Recipient  of  1972 
CACL  Best  Illustrated  Book  Award.) 

Gr.  4-6. 

’Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Who  Am  I?"  in  Starting  Points 
in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this  suggested 
sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

Pages  28-29.  Starting  Point  Activities 


3.  Page  30.  In  a  nonsense  way,  "Rebecca”  looks  at  the 
specific  problems  in  someone’s  personality. 


5.  Page  31.  Students  learn  to  record  their  unique 
thoughts  in  a  diary. 

6.  Page  33.  In  the  excerpt  from  Alice  in  Wonderland ,  the 
question  "Who  Am  I?"  is  explored  in  fantasy.  The  use  of 
polite  conversation  and  its  effect  on  others  is  studied  in 
this  context. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 

Pages  44-45.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  The  theme  could  be  introduced  by  looking  at  the 
problems  of  being  different  as  seen  in  "Speaking 
English,”  page  46,  "My  Family  Is  From  Macedonia,” 
page  50,  and  "When  I  First  Moved  Here,”  page  51. 

2.  Page  47.  In  "Do  You  Know  Who  I  Am?”  individual 
differences  are  seen  in  a  wider  perspective. 


4.  Page  52.  “Why  Am  I  Different?”  continues  the  focus  on 
specific  personalities,  with  emphasis  on  the  uniqueness 
of  each  individual. 


7.  Page  56.  The  poems  "Wish”  and  “Being  Nobody” 
continue  to  raise  the  question,  '  ‘Who  Am  I?”  in  fantasy 
form. 

8.  Page  66.  “Gertrude  Kloppenberg  (Private)”  offers  a  look 
at  the  private  world  of  the  self  through  a  personal  diary. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 

9.  Page  38.  The  song  “My  Favorite  Things”  shows  that 
each  person  is  important,  and  the  things  that  a  person 
likes  are  also  important.  Students  explore  subject 
pronouns  and  the  use  of  commas  in  a  list  of  nouns  as  they 
list  favorite  things. 


11.  Page  40.  A  part  of  accepting  one’s  self  is  accepting 
one’s  history.  The  history  of  some  surnames  is  explored  in 
this  section. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 


10.  Page  70.  The  importance  of  accepting  one’s  self  is 
further  emphasized  in  “Me”  and  “I  Really  Like  Myself.” 


12.  Page  35.  Friendship  is  a  necessary  part  of  one’s 
identity  and  self-acceptance. 


13.  Page  58.  “Hundreds  and  Hundreds  of  Strawberries” 
shows  how  the  gift  of  friendship  makes  one  a  better  and 
happier  person. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1 .  Speaking  English  /46 


Starting  Points 

Generate  a  discussion  about  "First  Experiences."  Have 
the  students  recall  the  first  time  they  went  to  school,  met 
a  strange  relative,  learned  a  skill,  went  on  a  bus  alone,  or 
joined  an  extra-curricular  group  (such  as  cubs,  Brownies, 
jazz  dance  group,  etc.).  How  did  they  feel?  Which 
situations  made  them  feel  uncomfortable?  Why?  Did 
anything  happen  to  make  them  feel  more  comfortable  and 
secure?  What? 

Read  the  introduction  on  page  46  with  them.  Let  the 
students  look  at  the  title  to  help  them  answer  the  question 
and  have  them  predict  possible  reasons.  Read  the  poem 
to  the  students  and  have  them  find  out  if  their 
speculations  were  valid. 


Talking  Points 

•What  happens  when  you  can’t  speak  the  same  language 
as  everyone  else?  (You  can't  communicate,  so  you  get  left 
out  of  things  and  feel  lonely.) 

•  What  happened  to  the  child  in  the  poem  when  he  began 
to  learn  English?  (He  began  to  feel  that  he  was  part  of  the 
group  and  felt  less  lonely.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  46  of  the  student 
text.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•Say  this  sentence  another  way,  but  keep  the  meaning 
the  same:  "I  felt  like  a  mouse  being  surrounded  by  cats." 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  ways  to  help  someone,  like  the  author,  feel  more 
comfortable.  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Encourage  students  to  role-play  a  "new  student”  or 
"new  experience”  situation.  Remind  them  to  use  their 
suggestions  from  the  discussion  in  Talking  Points  to 
guide  them  in  developing  their  improvisations. 

•  Zero  in  on  body  language  Discuss  how  feelings  are 
transmitted  non-verbally.  Divide  the  class  into  pairs.  One 
of  the  pair  asks  questions  beginning  "How  do  you  feel 
when  . . .  ? "  or  "  What  do  you  think  about . . .  ? "  The  other 
student  answers  only  with  body  language  gestures. 
Reverse  roles.  Before  commencing  this  activity, 
brainstorm  the  types  of  questions  students  could  ask  each 
other.  You  might  leave  an  idea  list  on  the  board  to  help 
the  hesitant  ones.  Discuss  results. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  complete  the  To  do  on  page  46  of  the 
student  text. 

•Direct  them  to  make  a  free-verse  poem  so  that  each  line 
begins  with  "Comfort  is  when .  .  .  ".  Remind  them  to  recall 
their  experiences  from  the  preceding  discussion. 
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2.  Do  You  Know  Who  I  Am?  /47 *  * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Read  this  statement  from  the  text: 

'  ‘Wherever  you  live  in  Canada,  you  will  find  three  groups 
of  people:  native  Indians  and  Inuit;  people  whose  parents, 
grandparents,  great  grandparents,  or  even  earlier 
ancestors  came  from  another  part  of  the  globe;  and  people 
who  have  come  here  recently  to  start  a  new  life.”  Have 
the  students  identify  themselves  with  one  of  these  three 
groupings.  Ask  the  students  to  think  of  things  Canadians 
have  in  common  with  each  other.  List  their  responses. 
Elicit  ideas  such  as  laws,  needs,  security,  food, 
happiness,  shelter,  government,  hopes  and  dreams. 
Similarly  create  another  list  which  describes  the 
differences.  Elicit  ideas  such  as  family  celebrations, 
language,  types  of  homes,  family  rules,  special  foods,  etc. 

Let  the  students  tell  about  their  heritage,  special 
customs,  and  traditions  at  home.  List  the  countries  of  the 
students'  origins.  Locate  them  on  a  world  map  or  globe. 
Then  read  the  introduction  with  the  students  and  have 
them  read  the  selection. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  a  mosaic?  How  can  Canadians  create  a  mosaic? 
(A  mosaic  is  a  picture  created  by  using  small  pieces  to 
create  a  whole.  In  art  you  can  use  squares,  beans  etc.  to 
make  one.  Discuss  various  answers  to  the  second  part.) 

•  Why  do  people  find  Canada  a  nice  place  to  live? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Refer  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  49  of  the  student 
text. 

•  What  are  ‘  'roots’  ’?  (Roots  refer  to  the  history  of  your 
family  and  what  causes  you  to  feel  an  attraction  for  an 
area  or  place  you  call  your  home  or  homeland.) 


‘Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  length  of  sentences  and  the  number  of  unfamiliar  ideas 
presented.  The  discussion  in  Starting  Points  should  help  to  prepare 
these  students  for  the  ideas  they  will  encounter.  As  they  discuss  and 
chart  details  in  the  Skill  Points  they  will  continue  to  gam  meaning  from 
the  selection. 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is  as 
follows : 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  relate  ideas 


•  Refer  to  the  list  containing  students’  countries  of  origin. 
Use  it  to  begin  a  chart :  ‘  ‘ Country,  ”  ” Things  I  know,  ’  ’ 
"Things  from  the  selection,”  "Things  I  found  out  at 
home. ' '  Help  them  develop  a  list  of  special  customs  which 
their  families  keep.  Discuss  "culture”  and  "ethnic"  so 
that  the  students  feel  comfortable  using  these  terms 
when  talking  about  their  origins  and  customs. 

•  Expand  the  students'  list  by  having  them  skim  the 
article  to  add  countries  and  customs  named  in  the 
selection,  but  not  yet  listed. 

•  To  chart  the  last  column,  have  students  enquire  at  home 
to  learn  new  information  they'd  like  to  share  about  their 
heritage. 

Vocabulary 
Page  48 

•  In  Canada,  our  federal  government  has  adopted  an 
official  policy  of ' '  Multiculturalism ' ' . 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy. 

The  subsequent  sentence  in  the  paragraph  tells  the 
students  that  the  prefix  "multi"  means  "many.” 

However,  have  the  students  coin  their  own  words  using 
this  prefix  so  that  they  develop  a  positive  attitude 
towards  attempting  words  new  to  them.  Use  this  prefix  to 
say  "  having  many  colors ,  ”  "  having  many  sides ,  ’ ' 

"having  many  forms,”  "having  many  stages."  After 
experimenting,  have  them  verify  their  words  with  a 
dictionary  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  listed  there. 
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3.  My  Family  Is  From  Macedonia/ 50 
When  I  First  Moved  Here/ 51 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Many  words  in  our  vocabulary  have  been  borrowed  from 
other  countries.  Select  several  words  from  each  group  in 
the  following  chart  with  which  your  students  are  familiar 
and  have  the  students  research  these  to  determine  the 
country  of  origin.  Several  students  might  recognize  words 
from  their  own  countries.  This  is  a  challenging  activity. 
Have  the  students  work  in  small  groups  and  assign  the 
group  as  many  words  as  there  are  students.  As  each 
student  researches  his  or  her  word,  let  the  student  make  a 
toothpick  flag  with  the  word  printed  on  the  flag  and  use 
plasticine  to  afix  it  to  a  globe  or  flat  world  map  on  a  table. 


Italy 

Spain 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Africa 

confetti 

balcony 

bandit 

corral 

mosquito 

tornado 

renegade 

lasso 

ranch 

canyon 

coyote 

tomato 

skipper 
schooner 
yacht 
sloop 
dock,  hull 

tangerine 

oasis 

gorilla 

canary 

chimpanzee 

Egypt 

India 

North 

American 

Indian 

China 

Australia 

gypsy 

gum 

paper 

polo 

curry 

tomahawk 

skunk 

succotash 

tobacco 

raccoon 

chipmunk 

tea 

soy 

chop  suey 

kangaroo 

boomerang 

Spain 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

cockroach 

cafeteria 

adobe 

bureau 

prairie 

noodle 

zweiback 

sauerkraut 

kindergarten 

amen 

jubilee 

balsam 

cherub 

Art 

•  Provide  a  length  of  burlap,  cotton  fabric  or  mural  paper 
to  be  used  to  make  a  heritage  quilt.  Give  a  square  of 
colored  fabric  or  colored  art  paper  to  each  student  to 
design  a  family  crest.  Have  each  student  incorporate  his 
or  her  name  and  country  of  origin  somewhere  in  the 
design.  To  decorate  fabric,  the  students  could  glue  heavy 
yarn  to  their  square,  embroider  with  wool  and  large 
sewing  needles,  sew  cut  pieces  of  felt,  use  buttons  for 
flowers,  etc.  A  paper  quilt  could  incorporate  all  these 
ideas  except  embroidery,  but  students  could  use  paint, 
pictures  cut  from  magazines,  or  pipe  cleaners,  etc. 

Writing 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  49  of  the  student  text. 


Starting  Points 

Use  the  school  resources  to  find  teachers,  support  staff 
(secretary,  custodian,  etc.),  and  other  students  who  speak 
another  language.  Record  these  languages.  Provide  a  few 
sentences  to  be  translated  so  all  say  generally  the  same 
statements. 

Play  the  tape,  one  segment  at  a  time,  and  let  the  students 
speculate  about  which  language  is  being  spoken.  Assign 
a  number  to  each  of  the  segments  and  write  their 
suggestions  beside  the  number.  Write  the  corresponding 
English  statements  on  the  board.  Replay  the  tape  and 
circle  the  correct  answer  or  add  it  as  the  students  listen. 
Can  they  identify  any  words  which  resemble  the  English 
ones? 

Poll  your  students  to  discover  if  any  are  bilingual  or  even 
trilingual.  Which  was  their  mother  tongue?  When  did  they 
learn  the  other  language(s)? 

Can  they  remember  learning  this  new  language?  Discuss 
this. 

Direct  the  students  to  the  two  selections.  Have  them  read 
to  discover  other  students’  ideas  about  speaking  a 
language  other  than  English. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  don't  the  girl’s  mother  and  grandmother  speak 
English?  (Perhaps  there  was  not  much  opportunity,  or 
they  felt  strange  around  English  people  because  they 
couldn’t  communicate  and  therefore  didn’t  mix  with 
them.) 

•  Why  does  the  girl  talk  to  her  brother  in  English? 

(They  both  could  have  learned  English  at  school  and 
therefore  speak  fluently  or  perhaps  both  were  born  in 
Canada.) 

•  Why  did  the  girl  in  the  second  story  stay  home  for  three 
days?  (she  couldn’t  register  herself;  probably  the  mother 
needed  her  to  help  unpack) 

•  How  does  playing  a  game  help  such  a  girl  make  new 
friends?  (Children's  games  are  quite  universal.  They  are 
relaxing  and  lend  themselves  to  co-operation.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  these 
selections  are  as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
main  idea 

gain  understanding  of  details  which  are  found  in 
pictures 


•  Direct  the  students  to  the  titles  and  pictures  of  these 
selections.  Have  them  state  facts  they  glean  from  these 
titles  and  pictures.  Elicit:  The  stories  are  both  about  girls, 
(picture) 

Page  50 

One  girl's  family  is  from  Macedonia,  (stated) 

Her  grandmother  lives  with  her.  (picture) 

Her  grandmother  knits,  (picture) 

The  girl  seems  shy.  (picture) 

Page  51 

Another  girl  moved  to  Canada,  (stated) 

She  likes  to  play  games,  (picture) 

•  Then,  redirect  them  to  the  titles  and  pictures  to  deduce 
inferred  facts.  Elicit: 

Page  50 

The  girl  might  have  been  born  in  either  Macedonia  or 
Canada,  (title) 

Page  51 

The  girl  wanted  to  make  friends,  (picture) 

The  girl  was  not  shy.  (picture) 

•  To  reinforce  the  idea  of  inferred  facts  or  stated  facts 
with  the  students,  have  them  skim  each  selection,  read 
the  numbered  sentences  below  and  classify  them  by 
writing  stated  or  inferred  after  each  one.  List  the 
sentences  on  the  board,  on  overhead  transparencies,  or 
on  stencilled  sheets. 

Page  50 

1.  The  girl’s  mother  and  grandmother  speak  Macedonian, 
(stated) 

2.  Her  mother  and  grandmother  don’t  speak  English  well, 
(inferred) 

3.  The  girl  has  to  speak  Macedonian  to  communicate  with 
her  mother  and  grandmother,  (stated) 

4.  The  girl  talks  to  her  brother  in  English,  (inferred) 


5.  The  brother  speaks  English,  (inferred) 

6.  The  girl  speaks  English  well,  (stated) 

Page  51 

7.  When  the  girl  moved  here  she  stayed  home  for  three 
days,  (stated) 

8.  Her  mother  had  to  take  her  because  she  couldn’t  speak 
Portuguese,  (inferred) 

9.  The  girl  didn’t  know  how  to  play  the  game  “rocks.” 
(stated) 

10.  She  felt  upset  because  she  was  left  out.  (inferred) 

•  When  the  students  have  completed  their  written 
assignment,  have  them  respond  orally  and  substantiate 
their  factual  or  inferred  answers  by  direct  quote  from  the 
selections. 
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4.  Why  Am  I  Different?  /52 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•Encourage  the  students  to  research  a  universal  phrase 
in  as  many  languages  as  possible.  They  could  create 
birthday  cards,  Christmas  cards,  Hanukkah  cards,  etc.  if 
the  phrases  are  "Happy  Birthday,"  "Merry  Christmas," 
or  "Happy  Hanukkah."  Or  each  student  could  design  a 
poster  with  a  pictorial  illustration  of  the  word  and  as  many 
translations  of  this  word  as  possible  using  the  chart  idea 
developed  in  the  Ongoing  Activities  For  The  Theme. 
Borrow  and  have  on  hand  many  language  dictionaries  for 
the  students  to  utilize. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Play  recordings  of  ethnic  music.  Present  four  or  five 
ethnic  songs  you  might  know  or  have  the  recordings  for, 
and  let  the  students  vote  for  the  one  they  wish  to  learn. 
Teach  the  chosen  song. 

•  Have  students  bring  from  home  recordings  of  favorite 
songs  from  their  country  of  origin.  Let  them  share  them. 
Perhaps  they  could  teach  the  song  or  corresponding  folk 
dance  to  their  peers. 

•  Let  students  help  you  organize  a  "Guest  Day.”  Invite 
several  Canadian  immigrants  to  share  their  experiences 
with  the  students.  Students  could  prepare  "welcome” 
signs  in  the  appropriate  languages  to  make  their  guests 
feel  at  home  in  school!  They  could  all  learn  "thank-you” 
and  "good-bye”  in  the  guests’  languages.  You  will 
probably  find  resource  people  from  the  school 
population  -  parents,  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles. 


Starting  Points 


Recall  the  exercise  in  the  Introduction  To  The  Theme 
which  enabled  the  students  to  conclude  how  they  were 
different  and  alike.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"attribute"  with  the  students. 

Create  a  series  of  characters  with  different  attributes. 
Post  them  on  the  board.  Call  your  tribe  by  a  name  such  as 
"Sploak  Folk"  or  "Thide  Tribe"  etc. 

Do  exercises  such  as  the  following:  (Answer:  Jinkos  have 
no  arms.) 


None  of  these  is  a  Jinko. 


Which  of  these  are  Jinkos? 


Use  your  characters  by  grouping  them  according  to 
different  attributes.  Make  sure  one-third  of  the  number 
you  make  have  similarities  such  as: 
all  colored  alike 
all  have  one  eye 
all  have  no  feet 

all  have  similarly  colored  shoes 

all  have  ears 

all  have  curly  hair 
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Extend  this  observation  by  having  the  students  list  the 
things  they  like  and  similarities  they  share.  List  these 
attributes  as  headings  across  the  board. 

Provide  the  students  with  strips  of  masking  tape  and  have 
them  tear  off  pieces  to  stick  under  each  of  the  headings 
which  describe  the  things  they  like. 

Determine  how  many  students  like  or  share  each  of  the 
attributes.  Are  there  any  which  all  students  share?  Why? 
Are  they  all  different  with  respect  to  likes?  Elicit  interest, 
family  experiences  and  so  on. 

Direct  the  students  to  the  introduction  on  page  52  and 
read  it  with  them  to  find  out  other  answers  to  ‘  ‘Why  Am  I 
Different?”  Tell  the  students  that  this  selection  contains  a 
collection  of  children's  responses  collated  by  one  author. 


Talking  Points 

•  Read  a  sentence  from  the  selection  which  describes 
you.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  for  all  children  to  have  exactly 
the  same  things?  Why?  Why  not?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  In  what  way  do  you  like  being  different  from  others? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Refer  to  the  last  section  on  page  55.  Why  is  it  good  to  be 
different?  (It  is  good  to  think,  feel,  know,  do,  and  look 
differently  because  life  becomes  more  interesting, 
challenging,  enjoyable,  etc.  Other  answers  will  vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 


•  Refer  to  the  attribute  headings  on  the  board.  Have  the 
students  skim  the  selection  to  determine  other  headings 
they  could  add. 

•  Direct  the  students  to  read  the  selection  again  to 
prepare  for  oral  reading.  Then  have  them  take  turns 
reading  different  parts.  After  each  student  has  read,  have 
them  make  a  statement  about  the  point  of  view  of  each 
part.  Do  they  agree?  Do  they  disagree?  Why? 
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5.  Wish/ 56 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Extend  the  ‘  'Why  Am  I  Different?' '  chart  in  the  To  do  on 
page  55  of  the  student  text  to  include  a  self  portrait. 
Include  in  the  background  some  of  the  things  in  their  lives 
which  make  them  different.  Divide  the  class  into  groups 
of  six.  Assign  one  of  the  headings  to  each  group  and 
direct  them  to  co-operatively  create  a  bar  graph  to  show 
the  results. 

•  Encourage  each  student  to  make  an  attribute  booklet  or 
one  attribute  sheet  which  can  be  collated  as  a  class 
booklet  using  the  character  ideas  in  the  Starting  Points. 

Writing 

•  Have  each  student  write  in  their  ongoing  booklets  to 
describe  how  they  are  different  from  others  and  how  they 
feel  about  it. 


Starting  Points 

Recite  the  following  poem  to  the  class.  Have  them  close 
their  eyes  and  think  of  the  first  thought  that  comes  to 
mind. 

Starlight,  star  bright, 

First  star  I  see  tonight. 

I  wish  I  may  - 
I  wish  I  might  - 

Have  this  wish  I  dream  tonight. 

Quickly  elicit  responses  from  different  students  and  list 
them  on  the  board. 

Brainstorm  other  ideas  about  wishes  and  have  them  tell 
why.  What  person  would  you  wish  to  be  for  a  day?  What 
animal?  What  place  would  you  visit?  What  preposterous 
thing  would  you  do?  If  you  could  be  invisible,  what  would 
you  wish?  If  you  were  very  tiny,  what  would  you  wish?  If 
you  were  gigantic,  what  would  you  wish? 

Read  the  poem  to  the  class  instructing  them  to  listen  for 
the  poet’s  wish.  Point  out  the  italicized  words  and  have 
them  listen  for  your  reading  of  them.  Why  did  the  poet 
italicize  them? 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  the  poet’s  wish?  (to  trade  places  with  someone) 

•  What  would  happen  if  the  children  switched  places  in 
this  poem?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  If  you  were  the  poet,  who  would  you  become?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.)  What  would  you  learn  then? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 
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6.  Being  Nobody  /57 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  a  choral  reading  session.  Teach  the  students  use 
of  the  voice  for  pitch,  inflection,  emphasis  (italicized 
words)  and  repetition  in  dronelike  fashion  of  key  phrases 
by  a  small  group  of  students.  Can  they  add  sound  effects 
too? 

Art 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  illustrate  their  wishes.  Have 
them  illustrate  a  possible  happening  on  the  left  half  and  a 
preposterous  one  on  the  other. 

Writing 

•  Direct  the  students  to  write  a  free- verse  acrostic  poem 
of  wishes  so  that  their  “best’ '  wish  can  be  read  by  looking 
at  the  first  letter  in  each  line.  Have  them  make  the  first 
letter  of  each  line  quite  ornate  and  bold  so  that  it  will 
stand  out. 


Starting  Points 

Refer  to  the  ongoing  vocabulary  chart  about  “Put 
Downs.”  How  does  it  feel  to  be  "put  down”  by  a  parent? 
A  friend?  What  do  they  do?  As  they  volunteer  these  ideas, 
list  them  on  the  board  and  later  add  them  to  the 
vocabulary  chart. 

State  the  title  of  the  poem,  “Being  Nobody.  ’  ’  What  does  it 
mean  to  the  students?  What  situations  make  them  feel 
like  a  nobody?  Have  them  speculate  about  the  gist  of  the 
poem.  List  their  ideas. 

Read  the  poem  with  them.  Have  them  listen  to  find  out 
why  this  title  was  selected  and  if  their  speculations  were 
valid. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  was  this  title  selected?  (“Nobody”  means  not 
noticed,  unimportant.  Nobody  noticed  the  writer  existed.) 
•Select  the  “nobody”  words  by  skimming  the  poem, 
(nobody,  tiny  speck  of  air,  just  not  there) 

•  How  can  you  help  a  nobody?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  clues  can  you  look  for  to  find  out  if  someone  feels 
this  way?  (sad  look,  alone,  read  body  language  -discuss 
this) 
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Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  parallel  poem  about  "I’m 
Somebody."  Collate  them  for  a  class  anthology.  Have 
them  illustrated  by  the  authors. 

•  Let  students  create  an  illustrated  book  for  younger 
students.  Provide  these  titles:  "Happiness  is ...  ” 

'  ‘Loneliness  is ‘  'Excitement  is ...” ,  "Hurt  is .... " 
Each  line  on  a  page  should  begin  with  the  appropriate 
title  of  the  page. 

Drama 

•  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Create  a  list  of  feelings 
for  students  to  interpret  within  their  groups.  After  each  of 
the  dramatic  presentations,  the  group  should  list  the  body 
language  used  by  the  actor  or  actress.  Have  one  person 
per  group  come  to  you  for  the  group’s  instructions. 

State  the  feeling  you  want  interpreted:  "You  have  broken 
your  hockey  stick."  Interpret  the  scene  by  mime.  Show  all 
feeling  with  your  body. 


7.  Hundreds  and  Hundreds  of 
Strawberries  /58 
□ 

Starting  Points 

To  draw  attention  to  the  concepts  "work"  and  "play,"  do 
the  following  exercise.  Work  through  the  ideas  and  have 
the  students  give  their  opinions  and  reasons  to 
substantiate  them. 

‘  ‘  There  ’  s  no  such  thing  as  work !  ’  ’ 

Do  you  agree  with  this  statement?  Why  or  why  not?  What 
is  play? 

Here  are  some  things  you  could  be  asked  to  do.  Which 
ones  are  work?  play?  Be  ready  to  tell  why. 

tidy  the  classroom  cupboard  for  the  teacher 

walk  the  dog 

take  out  the  garbage 

go  on  a  three-mile  hike 

pick  peas  or  dig  potatoes 

go  to  the  store  to  get  milk 

pull  weeds  in  the  garden 

shovel  the  snow 

practice  stick  handling 

practice  piano  scales 

do  the  dishes 

Discuss  how  each  individual  has  a  different  concept  of 
work  and  play.  Play  to  one  person  might  be  work  for 
another.  Why  is  this? 

Read  the  following  sentence  and  then  direct  the  students 
to  read  the  story. 

In  the  story  "Hundreds  and  Hundreds  of  Strawberries," 
Tim  is  kept  busy  picking  strawberries,  keeping  store,  and 
feeding  the  chickens.  As  you  read,  decide  whether  Tim 
found  his  tasks  work  or  play. 


Talking  Points 

•What  chores  do  you  do?  Are  you  paid  for  some  things? 
Should  you  be  paid?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  If  you  had  been  Tim,  what  would  you  have  done? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  Tim  expected  a  reward?  Why?  Why  not? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Refer  to  the  marginal  questions  for  this  story. 

•  What  motivated  Tim  to  help  the  old  man?  (The  old  man 
was  ill  and  still  had  jobs  to  do  which  he  felt  anxious  about. 
Tim  knew  he  was  needed  by  someone.) 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  in  order  to  understand 
how  the  details  about  each  character  lead  to  impressions 
about  Tim,  Laurie  and  the  old  man. 

•  To  do  this,  use  this  strategy.  Duplicate  this  jumbled  list 
of  details  on  the  board.  Have  the  students  skim  the  story 
in  order  to  sort  these  details  with  reference  to  which 
character  is  being  described,  Tim,  Laurie  or  the  farmer. 
The  answers  have  been  provided  for  the  teacher. 

1 .  This  person  was  honest  and  trusting  and  liked  people  - 
was  going  to  let  people  serve  themselves,  trusting  them 
to  pay;  said  the  people  who  came  along  the  road  were 
good;  must  have  been  honest  himself  to  trust  others. 
(Farmer) 

2.  This  person  was  kind  hearted  -  looked  after  the  old 
man,  and  wouldn’t  accept  all  the  strawberries  in 
payment.  (Laurie) 

3.  This  person  was  thoughtful  -  picked  out  special 
strawberries  to  ease  the  old  man's  thirst;  tried  to  make 
the  old  man  feel  that  he  was  not  indebted.  (Tim) 

4.  This  person  was  kind  hearted  and  willing  to 
help  -  offered  to  do  the  chores  to  ease  the  old  man’s 
anxiety,  and  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  being  useful;  wanted 
to  come  back  the  next  day.  (Tim) 

5.  This  person  was  good  and  understanding  -  let  Tim 
choose  the  strawberries  they  would  buy;  helped  Tim  with 
the  chores  when  there  was  time.  (Laurie) 

6.  This  person  was  kind  to  animals  -  when  ill,  worried 
about  feeding  them.  (Farmer) 

7.  This  person  was  careful  -  took  care  not  to  break  the 
eggs;  remembered  to  close  the  springhouse  door.  (Tim) 

8.  This  person  was  thoughtful  -  accepted  one  box  of 
berries,  and  chose  one  with  a  cricket  in  it  to  make  it  seem 
special,  so  that  the  farmer’s  feelings  wouldn’t  be  hurt. 
(Laurie) 

9.  This  person  was  cheerful  and  happy  -  there  is  no 
mention  of  feeling  cross,  even  when  tired.  (Tim) 

10.  This  person  was  honest  -  paid  for  the  strawberries  for 
their  lunch.  (Laurie) 

1 1 .  This  person  was  kind  and  willing  to 

help  -  called  the  doctor  when  the  old  man  was  found  and 
nursed  him  until  he  was  well.  (Laurie) 


12.  This  person  was  persistent  -  kept  at  the  pump  until 
water  came;  went  ahead  and  got  the  eggs  even  though 
the  rooster  was  frightening;  counted  and  recorded  the 
money  even  though  tired.  (Tim) 

13.  This  person  was  generous  and  grateful  -  offered  Tim 
and  Laurie  all  the  strawberries  on  the  stand,  and 
strawberries  were  the  best-paying  crop.  (Farmer) 

14.  This  person  was  curious  -  peeked  into  the  house; 
looked  at  everything  in  the  springhouse.  (Tim) 

Vocabulary 
Page  61 

•  The  springhouse  stood  by  a  flickering  brook. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

For  "brook,”  draw  attention  to  the  previous  sentence  as  a 
context  clue.  Why  did  Tim  pull  off  his  shoes?  Have  the 
students  paraphrase  the  sentence  and  substitute  a  word 
or  phrase  which  presents  the  scene.  You  should  extend 
this  idea  to  introduce  other  words  which  describe  water 
streams  such  as  rivulet,  stream,  creek,  or  rill. 

For  "flickering,”  have  the  students  close  their  eyes  and 
imagine  the  brook.  What  would  cause  it  to  flicker?  Elicit 
the  idea  that  small  waves  caught  the  sun  so  that  it 
sparkled  and  seemed  to  flicker.  Extend  this  idea  of 
imagery  by  having  the  students  picture  the  brook  in  other 
scenes.  How  would  they  describe  it  on  a  calm  morning? 
during  a  light  rain?  during  a  heavy  rainstorm?  as  winter 
approached?  during  a  spring  thaw?  if  it  were  polluted?  at 
night  when  the  moonlight  lit  it  up? 
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8 .  Gertrude  Kloppenberg(Private)  /66 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  65  of  the  student  text.  Extend 
the  activity  by  having  the  students  illustrate  the  old  man. 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  this  story  in  a  scene.  They 
should  put  in  background  detail  according  to  the  facts 
presented  in  the  story. 

Research 

•  Direct  the  students  to  create  a  list  of  sayings  about 
helping  one  another.  Elicit  known  examples  such  as: 

'  ‘Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.  ’  ’ 

1  'The  best  things  in  life  are  free.  ’  ’ 

“Don’t  judge  a  book  by  its  cover.’’ 

Elicit  created  examples  such  as: 

‘  ‘Lend  a  helping  hand.  ’  ’ 

“Be  neighborly." 

‘  ‘To  feel  good,  help  a  friend.  ’  ’ 

•  Using  the  telephone  directory  as  a  guide  (yellow  pages), 
have  students  create  a  co-operative  list  of  community 
service  groups. 


Starting  Points 

So  that  the  students  understand  the  “privateness"  of 
having  a  diary,  have  them  keep  a  diary  about  their 
feelings,  thoughts  and  experiences  for  a  week  before 
enjoying  this  story.  Make  sure  they  understand  that  the 
diaries  are  totally  private  and  will  never  be  shared  in  the 
classroom.  Provide  each  student  with  a  five  paged  stapled 
diary  and  set  aside  the  last  part  of  each  day  for  them  to 
write  their  thoughts  about  the  preceding  twenty-four 
hours.  Provide  an  envelope  per  student  which  you  should 
collect  and  file  to  respect  privacy.  Do  one  yourself  at  the 
same  time.  To  introduce  the  story  about  Gertrude,  ask  the 
students  how  they  felt  about  keeping  a  diary?  What  would 
they  title  it?  Why  is  a  diary  like  a  secret  friend?  What  does 
“private"  mean? 

Read  the  introduction  with  them  to  find  out  about 
Gertrude's  experiences  with  her  diary. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  wishes,  dreams  or  thoughts  do  you  share  with 
Gertrude?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  did  keeping  a  diary  help  Gertrude?  (By  writing 
about  her  problems  and  frustrations,  she  could  analyse 
them  better.  As  well,  keeping  a  diary  helped  her  think 
about  what  her  problems  were  and  motivated  her  to  solve 
them.) 

•When  someone  calls  you  a  name,  how  do  you  feel? 
(Answers  will  vary.)  What  does  name-calling  tell  you 
about  the  person  who  uses  this  tactic?  (The  other  person 
is  insecure,  probably  has  a  poor  self-concept,  and  doesn’t 
think  about  other  people's  feelings  because  nobody 
considers  his  or  hers.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal 
experience 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  make  a  co-operative 
list  of  types  of  things  Gertrude  entered  in  her  diary.  Elicit 
a  list  such  as  the  following: 

a  title 

her  day  at  school 
her  favorite  number 

the  children  who  called  her  names  and  made  her  feel 
like  a  “nobody.” 

something  she'd  ask  her  mother  (the  key) 
evaluating  the  whole  day  (medium) 
evaluating  a  confrontation  with  her  mother  (key) 
evaluating  her  appearance 
“seeing”  something  for  the  first  time  (flowers) 
discussing  an  argument 

•  After  creating  this  list,  have  each  student  copy  from  the 
board  those  headings  which  were  used  throughout  the 
week  by  the  student.  Discuss. 

•  Discuss  other  headings  which  the  students  included  but 
which  Gertrude  did  not  enter  in  her  diary. 

•  Have  the  students  think  of  how  a  diary  can  help  them 
face  and  solve  their  problems.  Encourage  those  who  are 
motivated  to  continue  their  personal  diaries. 

Vocabulary 
Page  67 

•  Today  was  a  medium  day. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  this  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy. 

Refer  to  the  word  “medium”  and  have  them  paraphrase 
the  sentences  substituting  a  word  for  medium.  Why  was 
the  day  '  ‘medium”?  What  other  words  could  describe 
such  a  day? 

Elicit  words  such  as  average,  mediocre,  ordinary,  fair, 
passable,  second-rate,  so-so,  tolerable.  Have  them 
discuss  the  word  medium  in  other  contexts.  What  are 
medium  eggs?  What  is  a  “medium  who  deals  with  ESP”? 
Which  child  in  a  family  is  the  medium  child? 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  69  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  write  “Dear  Gabby”  letters  about 
their  problems.  Choose  a  different  group  of  students  to 
answer  them  every  day.  Post  letters  and  responses. 
Students  should  write  anonymously  or  sign  a  fictitious 
name. 

Drama 

•  Create  a  suggestion  box  by  decorating  a  cardboard 
shoe-box  with  a  top  slot.  Have  students  write  down  any 
problems  which  they  think  need  discussing.  They  should 
not  afix  their  names  to  their  suggestions.  Use  these 
suggestions  as  motivation  for  role-playing  activities. 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  In  your  classroom,  set  up  a  corner  with  two  pillows  or 
chairs  to  be  called  the  compromise  corner.  Encourage 
students  who  have  a  social  problem  in  the  classroom  to 
use  this  corner  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding. 
Neither  student  should  leave  until  a  mutually  satisfactory 
compromise  has  been  reached. 

•  Use  toy  telephones  to  help  the  students  learn  how  to  use 
this  tool  politely  and  diplomatically:  how  to  accept  a 
compliment,  how  to  refuse  a  request,  how  to  ask  the 
operator  for  information,  how  to  be  diplomatic,  etc. 
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9.  Me/70 


Starting  Points 

Have  each  student  privately  brainstorm  the  word  “me." 
Provide  paper  for  each  student  but  don’t  let  them  sign 
their  names  to  them.  Do  not  discuss  these. 

Read  the  poem  "Me"  with  them  to  find  out  what  the 
poet's  concept  is. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  does  the  poet  say  about  "Me?"  (He  will  never  be 
anything  else.  He  has  a  certain  personality  which  won't 
change.) 

•  What  words  refer  to  the  title?  (I,  my,  self,  me.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  one-word  acrostic  poems  about 
their  names,  each  to  be  suspended  vertically  on  separate 
cards  as  mobiles.  They  should  boldly  illustrate  the  letters 
of  their  name  so  that  these  mobiles  can  be  easily 
identified  by  an  observer. 

Example: 

Talkative, 

Obedient, 

Mischievous. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Collect  and  display  all  brainstormed  "Me"  sheets  that 
the  students  made.  See  if  the  students  can  identify  one 
another’s  self-conceptions.  Discuss  the  results. 
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10. 1  Really  Like  Myself /71 


Starting  Points 

Read  the  introductory  statement  to  the  students.  Have 
them  think  of  ways  in  which  other  people  think  they  are 
special.  Ask  each  student  to  list  their  ideas  under  the 
following  headings:  "My  Mother,”  "My  Father,”  "My 
Brothers  and  Sisters,”  "My  Best  Friend,”  "My  Teacher,’ 
My  Pet,  ”  " Me .  ’  ’  Discuss  what  makes  them  special  to 
others  and  encourage  them  to  share  their  ideas. 

Direct  them  to  the  poem  to  find  out  what  the  girl  really 
likes  about  herself. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  is  she  special?  (She  can  create,  make  things  work, 
has  good  personality,  can  do  many  things  well,  and  likes 
helping  others.) 

•  All  living  things  need  love  and  care.  Explain.  (Answers 
will  vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  support  main 
ideas 

•  Review  the  ways  in  which  a  person  can  be  special. 
Elicit:  how  one  behaves,  helps,  looks,  creates,  sings, 
volunteers,  keeps  a  secret,  etc. 

•  Refer  to  the  marginal  questions  and  have  the  students 
skim  the  poem  to  find  out  what  the  author  likes  about 
herself.  On  the  board,  create  a  co-operative  list  under 
"The  Author  is  Special  Because. 

•  Extend  the  chart  orally,  allowing  the  students  to  add 
ideas  which  make  someone  think  another  person  is 
special.  Elicit:  thoughtfulness,  kindness,  organized, 
creative,  etc. 

•  Have  the  students  determine  what  they  have  learned 
from  studying  this  poem. 
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Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  List  the  topic  ‘  ‘Why  I  Like  My  Best  Friend’ '  on  the  board. 
Encourage  the  students  to  write  their  thoughts  poetically 
or  in  prose,  in  a  word  search  or  a  crossword  puzzle,  etc. 
Let  them  substitute  "My  Father,’’  "My  Pet,"  etc. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  themselves  in  a  special  way  as 
others  see  them  .  They  should  create  a  grid  and  in  each 
frame  illustrate  one  of  the  headings  from  Starting  Points 
to  show  how  they  are  special. 

•  Give  each  student  a  piece  of  art  paper  on  which  they 
illustrate  themselves  on  the  top  left  corner  and  write  their 
names  and  birthdates  on  the  right.  Post  these  on  a 
bulletin  board.  Encourage  students  to  write  something 
about  every  other  member  of  their  peer  group  starting 
with  "I  think  you  are  special  because ..."  When  these 
have  been  completed,  give  them  to  the  owners. 
Encourage  only  positive  statements. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  act  like  one  of  the  characters  from  the 
theme.  They  could  imitate  the  walk,  body  language,  facial 
expressions,  and  make  a  statement  the  character  would 
probably  make.  Let  the  other  students  identify  the 
character  through  the  role  they  dramatized. 

To  do  this  with  significance,  divide  the  class  into  smaller 
groups  after  discussing  the  characters  and  brainstorming 
specific  traits  on  the  board.  Then  let  the  students 
dramatize. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  chart  in  the  “Summary  Activity’ '  on  page  75  should 
be  completed  as  follows: 


Title 

Main  Idea 

Supporting 

Details 

Speaking  English 

I  didn't  know  how 
to  speak  English 

felt  like  a  mouse 
surrounded  by  cats 

Do  You  Know  Who 

I  Am? 

Canadians  all 
belong  to  one 
country  even 
though  we  are 
different 

different  language 
different  attitudes 
different  cultures 

My  Family  is  From 
Macedonia 

I  can  speak  both 
Macedonian  and 
English 

I  speak  English  at 
school  and 
sometimes  at 
home 

I  speak 

Macedonian  to  my 
mother 

When  I  First 

Moved  Here 

I  tried  making 
friends 

I  didn't  understand 
the  children  at 
school 

I  couldn't  play  with 
the  children  on  my 
street 

I  finally  made  my 
first  friend 

Why  Am  I 

Different? 

I  am  different  in 
many  ways  from 
my  friends  and 
brothers  and 
sisters 

red  hair,  etc. 

Wish 

I  wish  that  I  could 
change  places 
with  you  for  a 
week 

to  know  how  you 
feel 

to  do  what  you  do 
to  speak  what  you 
speak 

to  think  how  you 
think 
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Title 

Main  Idea 

Supporting 

Details 

Being  Nobody 

feeling  like  you're 
nobody 

tiny  speck  of  air 

Hundreds  and 
Hundreds  of 
Strawberries 

a  gift  of  kindness, 
etc. 

people  coming  to 
buy  fruit 
getting  a  box  of 
strawberries  with  a 
cricket 

being  needed 

Gertrude 

Kloppenberg 

(Private) 

I  have  a  book  that  I 
can  use  for  writing 
private  thoughts 
and  feelings 

feelings  about 
math,  the  Murphy 
boys,  being  late  for 
school 

feelings  about 
spring,  about 
seemg  some 
flowers 

Me 

I  will  always  be  the 
same  person  inside 

I  cannot  change 
who  I  am 

I  Really  Like  Myself 

I  like  myself 

I  like  the  way  my 
body  feels 

I  can  do  some 
things  well 
nobody  has  to  be 
perfect 

I  learn  from 
mistakes 
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Spiders  Are 
Different 


OVERVIEW 

Spiders  are  fascinating  creatures.  Their  ability  to  control 
insects  commands  our  respect,  and  their  delicate  webs 
arouse  our  sense  of  wonder. 

This  two-fold  interest  in  spiders,  scientific  curiosity  and 
imaginative  wondering,  is  reflected  in  the  theme.  A 
diagram  of  the  anatomy  of  a  spider  is  shown  on  page  78 
and  several  articles  offer  information  on  spiders. 
"Elephantine  Strength,  ’  ’  page  79,  and  "Did  You  Know .  . 
page  82,  give  facts  about  spiders'  physical 
characteristics  and  habits.  "A  Spider  Can ...”  page  84, 
tells  about  spiders’  attributes.  "A  Spider’s  Silk  Threads," 
page  95,  tells  how  spiders  spin  their  webs.  "Tarantulas 
and  Black  Widow  Spiders,"  page  104,  gives  information 
about  these  two  well-known  kinds  of  spiders.  The  poem, 
"Spiders,"  page  94,  gives  a  succinct  and  picturesque 
culmination  of  facts  about  spiders.  The  short  article, 
"Why  Aren’t  Spiders  Caught  in  Their  Own  Webs?"  page 
100,  combined  with  the  poems,  "Mrs.  Spider"  and  "A 
Spider's  Web,"  page  101,  offer  a  delightful  contrast 
between  the  factual  and  the  fanciful  worlds  of  the  spider. 
The  legend  "Robert  Bruce  and  the  Spider,"  page  102, 
discusses  how  a  spider  inspired  a  king  to  victory.  The 
remainder  of  the  selections  are  pure,  delightful  fantasy: 
"Water  Spider  and  the  First  Fire,"  page  87,  is  an  Indian 
folktale;  "The  Spider,"  page  81,  "Fog,"  page  93,  the 
humorous  poems  on  page  107,  and  "Trapeze  Artist,” 
page  108,  are  the  imaginative  results  of  various  poets’ 
experiences  with  this  complex  arachnid. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  personification  for  story- 

character  development 

•  using  similes  in  poems 

•  creating  stories  using  different  points 

of  view 

•  using  adjectives  in  sentences 

•  using  commas  to  separate  adjectives 

in  series 

•  using  different  kinds  of  sentences 

•  using  quotation  marks  in  written 

conversations 

•  using  commas  with  speaker  tags 

•  writing  paragraphs  with  topic 

sentences  and  supporting  details 

•  selecting  report  topics  by  asking 

questions 

•  charting  information 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

ONGOING 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

ONGOING 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  poetry: 

Spiders  are  different ...  p.  43 
The  Spider  and  the  Fly ...  p.  52 
The  Scorpion  p.  55 

—  fiction: 

Charlotte’s  Web  p.  44 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  personification  for  story 

character  development  p.  48 

—  using  similes  in  poems  p.  49 

—  creating  stories  using  different 

points  of  view  p.  49 

—  using  adjectives  in  sentences  p.  50 

—  using  commas  to  separate 

adjectives  in  series  p.  51 

—  using  different  kmds  of  sentences 

p.  51 

—  using  quotation  marks  in  written 

conversations  p.  54 

—  using  commas  with  speaker  tags 

p.  54 

—  writing  paragraphs  with  topic 

sentences  and  supporting 
details  p.  55 

—  selecting  report  topics  by  asking 

questions  p.  56 

—  charting  information  p.  57 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  discussing  experiences  with  spiders 

p.  55,  p.  56 

•  discussing  the  differences  between 

spiders  and  insects  p.  56 

•  discussing  vocabulary  p.  57,  p.  53 

•  discussing  personification  p.  57, 

p.  58 

•  discussing  myths  p.  59 

•  discussing  points  of  view  p.  59 

•  discussing  the  use  of  similes  p.  60 

•  discussing  the  use  of  descriptive 

adjectives  p.  61 

•  discussing  sentence  punctuation 

p.  63 

•  discussing  a  poem  p.  63 

•  discussing  capital  letters  p.  64,  p.  65 

•  selecting  report  topics  p.  66,  p.  56 

•  discussing  tarantulas  p.  67 

•  discussing  the  use  of  a  chart  p.  68, 

p.  69 

Writing 

•  using  personification  in  writing  p.  48 

•  writing  similes  p.  49 

•  writing  descriptions  and  sentences 

according  to  a  particular  point  of 
view  p.  49,  p.  59 

•  writing  different  kinds  of  sentences 

p.  51,  p.  62,  p.  63 

•  writing  topic  sentences  and 

supporting  details, p.  55 , 

p.  65,  p.  67, 

•  charting  information  p.  68,  p.  57 

•  using  similes  m  writing  p.  60,  p.  61 

•  writing  sentences  using  descriptive 

adjectives  p.  61,  p.  50 

•  using  punctuation  p.  64,  p.  54 

•  writing  conversation  p.  65 

•  writmg  titles  p.  66 

Art 

•  drawing  spider  web  designs  p.  56 

•  drawing  personified  animals  p.  58 

Drama 

•  pantomiming  a  spider's  dinner  party 

p.  58 

•  pantomiming  points  of  view  p.  60 

•  pantomimmg  a  spider’s  movements 

p.  64 
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Spiders  Are  Different 


Focus: 

exploring  the  world  of  spiders 

Topics: 

•  personification  of  spiders  •  spiders  as  legendary  creatures 

•  factual  information  about  spiders  •  picturesque  descriptions  of  spiders 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 


locate  specific  information  by 
reading  to  find  supporting  details 
use  sequence  of  events  to  determine 
cause  and  effect 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 
to  fact/opinion 

appreciate,  understand  and  respond 
to  picturesque  language 


Experiences 


relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selection  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
reading  the  selections 

—  nonfiction: 

Elephantine  Strength  p.  79 
Did  You  Know .  .  .  ?  p.  82 
A  Spider  Can ...  p.  84 
A  Spider's  Silk  Threads  p.  95 
Why  Aren’t  Spiders  Caught  in 
Their  Own  Webs?  p.  100 
Tarantulas  and  Black  Widow 
Spiders  p.  104 

—  poetry: 

The  Spider  p.  81 
Fog  p.  93 
Spiders  p.  94 
Mrs.  Spider  p.  101 
A  Spider’s  Web  p.  101 
What  ever  would  a  Spider  do .  . . 
p.  107 

When  a  spider  gets  tired .  .  . 
p.  107 

Trapeze  Artist  p.  108 

—  legends: 

Water  Spider  and  the  First  Fire 
p.  87 

Robert  Bruce  and  the  Spider 

p.  102 

—  diagram: 

p.  78 


Products 


Speaking  I  Listening 
telling  a  group  story  p.  81 
playing  story  game  p.  85 
setting  a  scene  p.  92 


Writing 

writing  rmpressions  of  spiders  p.  76 
charting  mformatron  p.  80 
writing  facts  about  spiders  p.  79 
writing  a  rebus  story  p.  82 
writing  a  folk  tale  p.  92 
writing  a  poem  about  fog  p.  85 
writing  a  poem  about  a  spider  p.  86 
writing  a  short  story  p.  87,  p.  93 
writing  about  webs  from  different 
points  of  view  p.  89 
listing  proverbs  p.  90 
writing  about  tarantulas  and  black 
widow  spiders  p.  92 
rewriting  nursery  rhymes  p.  94 
collecting  proverbs  p.  90 


Drama 

staging  imaginary  interviews  p.  78 
pantomiming  a  story  p.  84,  p.  90 
playmg  spider  games  p.  87 
playing  Spider  and  Fly  p.  89 
creating  a  radio  play  p.  90 
dramatizing  a  spider  doing  a  circus 
act  p.  94 


Art 


•  making  group  cartoons  p.  78 
-  designing  a  spider  robot  p.  79 
illustrating  a  piece  of  information 

p.  86 

1  making  puppets  to  dramatize  a  scene 
involving  spiders  p.  86 
'  drawing  oneself  performmg  a 
spider’s  feats  p.  82 

■  creating  a  fog  scene  p.  85 

■  illustrating  a  story  on  transparencies 

p.  89 

■  adapting  an  object  for  spider  use 

p.  93 

■  collecting  spider  webs  p.  87 


Research 

•  finding  information  on  spiders  p.  78, 

p.  81  p.  84  p.  92 

•  discovering  the  sensitivity  of  hairs  on 

the  body  p.  82 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 

information  by  reading  to 

find  supporting  details 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 

•  use  sequence  of  events 

and  Structure 

to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
according  to  fact/opinion 

Appreciating  the  Choice 

•  appreciate,  understand 

of  Language 

and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Post  a  variety  of  pictures  about  spiders  on  the  board. 
Encourage  a  spontaneous  discussion  about  the  students 
attitudes  towards  arachnids  and  how  these  opinions  were 
acquired.  Determine  their  level  of  assimilated  factual 
information  by  listing  their  ideas  under  the  heading: 
“Things  I  Already  Know  About  Spiders.”  As  each  excerpt 
is  enjoyed,  refer  to  the  list  and  delete  any  misinformation 
that  had  been  listed,  adding  new  facts  as  well.  Direct  the 
students  to  the  introduction  and  read  it  with  them.  Let 
the  students  speculate  about  this  theme. 

Develop  a  list  of  words  which  are  associated  with  spiders 
and  extend  this  discussion  to  present  the  specific 
vocabulary  found  in  the  introduction:  curiosity,  accurate, 
fanciful,  and  fiction.  Have  the  students  paraphrase  the 
sentences  which  use  these  words.  Think  of  synonyms, 
synonymous  phrases,  and  context  clues  to  help  them 
reach  an  understanding  of  these  words. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Use  heavy  yarn  or  a  fish  net  to  create  a  large  web  on  the 
classroom  door  or  other  prominent  area  of  the  room. 
Display  the  students’  efforts  in  one  of  these  areas: 
scientific  facts,  poetry,  vocabulary,  art,  and  writing. 
Encourage  creativity  by  allowing  the  students  to  design 
their  own  spiders  and  to  use  the  body  of  their  spiders  to 
display  their  data.  You  might  create  several  webs  to 
encompass  more  than  one  area. 

2.  Suggest  to  the  students  that  while  they  are  reading  and 
discussing  this  unit,  they  develop  a  “Spider  Booklet." 
This  booklet  should  include  pages  with  the  following 
headings: 

Table  of  Contents 
Diagram  of  a  Spider 
Facts  I  Know 
Facts  I  Want  to  Find  Out 
Facts  I  Have  Learned 
My  Spider  Illustrations 
Spider  Writings 

My  Favorite  Selection  and  Why  I  Chose  It 
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3.  Make  a  terrarium  for  a  spider.  Put  some  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  a  big  bottle  or  empty  aquarium.  Provide  one  or 
more  branches.  Place  a  large  web-building  garden  spider 
in  the  container  and  cover  it  with  screening.  Observe  the 
web  once  it  has  been  formed.  Provide  a  large  magnifying 
glass  to  observe  the  spider  in  detail.  Feed  it.  Observe. 
Release  the  spider  at  the  termination  of  your  experiment. 

4.  Provide  a  science  display  table  and  encourage  the 
students  to  bring  in  milkweed  pods,  burrs,  maple  keys, 
pine  cones,  seeds,  twigs,  etc.  Encourage  the  students  to 
create  their  own  spiders.  On  an  index  card  the  students 
could  list  the  products  used  for  each  body  part,  the 
spider’s  name  and  other  pertinent  imaginative  data.  This 
card  should  be  displayed  in  front  of  the  new  creature. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Appiah,  Peggy.  Ananse  the  Spider;  Tales  from  an  Ashanti 
Village.  Illus.  by  Peggy  Wilson.  Pantheon.  1966. 

Thirteen  tales  of  Kiwaku  Ananse,  a  rascal  spider  of  the 
Ashanti  tribe  of  Africa’s  Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana), 
whose  exploits  are  recounted  in  legend  and  folktale. 
Anansi  is  also  known  in  the  Black  lore  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Chenery,  Janet.  Wolfie.  Harper.  1969. 

Easy  to  read  story  on  Wolf  spider. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Cloudsley-Thompson,  John.  Spiders  and  Scorpions. 
McGraw-Hill.  1975. 

Information  given  on  both  species  is  useful. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Conklin,  Gladys.  Tarantula,  The  Giant  Spider.  Illus.  by 
Glen  Rounds.  Holiday  House.  1972. 

The  spider  portrayed  as  a  gentle,  fascinating  creature 
which  makes  an  interesting  pet.  Over  30  species  of 
tarantulas  in  U.S.A.,  not  one  poisonous  to  human 
beings. 

K-Gr.  6. 

D'  Aulaire,  Igri  and  Edgar  P.  D’ Aulaire.  The  DAulaire's 
Book  of  Greek  Myths .  Doubleday.  1962. 

A  book  for  first  readers  in  mythology;  well- written  with 
notable  illustrations. 

Gr.  3-6. 

Hogner,  Dorothy  Childs.  Spiders.  Illus.  by  Nils  Hogner. 
Crowell.  1955. 

Clear,  readable  style  which  describes  the  different 
kinds  of  spiders,  where  they  live,  how  to  identify  their 
webs,  what  they  eat,  and  the  origin  of  their  names. 
K-Gr.  6. 


Kingsley,  Charles.  The  Heroes .  Mayflower.  1980. 

Stories  of  Perseus,  the  Argonauts,  and  Theseus  told  in  a 
beautiful  and  compelling  version. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Lavine,  Sigmund  A.  Wonders  Of  The  Spider  World.  Dodd 
Mead.  1969. 

The  author  emphasizes  that  the  spider  does  not 
deserve  its  bad  reputation.  Explains  spider  anatomy, 
web  construction,  and  the  role  of  the  spider  in 
mythology,  history,  and  literature. 

Gr.  4-8. 

*May,  Charles  Paul.  A  Book  of  Insects .  Macmillan.  1973. 

A  description  of  twenty-eight  insects,  with  2-3  pages  of 
text  devoted  to  each. 

Gr.  K-6. 

McDermott,  Gerald.  Anansi  The  Spider:  A  Tale  from  the 
Ashanti.  Holt  Rinehart.  1977. 

Tale  of  how  Anansi  gamed  ownership  to  world's  story. 
Gr.  3-6. 

‘Rising,  Trudy  L.  Snails,  Slugs,  Spiders  and  Bugs:  A 
Child's  Guide  to  Nature.  McClelland  &  Stewart.  1977. 

An  illustrated  guide  to  Canada’s  animals,  birds,  insects 
and  flowers. 

Gr.  1-5. 

Shuttleworth,  Dorothy.  The  Story  of  Spiders .  Illus.  By 
Suzan  N.  Swain.  Doubleday.  1959. 

Aimed  at  “clearing  up"  misconceptions  about  spiders 
and  in  evoking  children’s  interest  in  them. 

Gr.  4-6. 

White  E.B.  Charlotte's  Web.  Harper.  1952. 

Story  of  how  a  spider  saves  a  weakling  pig. 

Gr.  3-6. 

’Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “Spiders  Are  Different"  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 

Pages  42-43.  Starting  Point  Activities 


4.  Page  44.  The  excerpt  from  Charlotte's  Web  presents  a 
spider  with  a  human  side. 

5.  Page  48.  The  techniques  of  personification,  similes, 
point  of  view,  and  adjectives  to  intensify,  used  in 
Charlotte's  Web,  are  explored. 

6.  Page  51.  Punctuation  for  adjectives  in  a  series  and 
exposure  to  different  kinds  of  sentences  are  tools  needed 
to  use  the  techniques  explored  in  connection  with 
Charlotte's  Web. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 

Pages  76-77.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  78.  The  factual  “Diagram  of  a  Spider"  begins  the 
theme  with  information  for  the  students  in  pictorial  form. 

2.  Page  79.  “Elephantine  Strength"  adds  more  factual 
information  for  the  students. 

3.  Page  81.  The  poem  “The  Spider"  combines  a  factual 
description  with  figurative  language  moving  students 
toward  a  fanciful  image  of  a  spider. 


8.  Page  52.  The  facts  about  spiders’  eating  habits  learned 
above  give  students  a  basis  for  understanding  the  fantasy 
selection  “The  Spider  and  the  Fly." 


7.  Page  82.  The  selections  '  ‘Did  You  Know . . .  ?”  and  “A 
Spider  Can ...  ",  page  84,  return  to  factual  information 
about  spiders. 


9.  Page  54.  Students  learn  punctuation  for  written 
conversations  such  as  occurred  between  the  spider  and 
the  fly. 


10.  Page  87.  “Water  Spider  and  the  First  Fire”  continues 
the  theme's  fictional  deeds  of  spiders. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 

11.  Page  55.  The  poem  “The  Scorpion"  and  the  activities 
based  on  it  give  a  personified  look  at  scorpion  facts. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 


12.  Page  94.  The  poem  “Spiders"  gives  facts  in  an 
unusual  genre. 

13.  Page  95.  “A  Spider’s  Silk  Threads"  factually  explores 
the  webs  and  their  uses  by  various  spiders. 

14.  Page  100.  The  specific  question  of  the  title  “Why 
Aren't  Spiders  Caught  in  Their  Own  Webs?"  is 
answered  in  this  selection. 


15.  Page  56.  Students  are  shown  how  to  choose  a  topic  for 
a  report  by  asking  themselves  a  series  of  questions.  Their 
experience  of  factual  information  gives  them  a  basis  upon 
which  to  explore  this. 

16.  Page  57.  Charting  information  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
writing  a  report. 


17.  Page  101.  The  fanciful  side  of  spiders'  webs  is 
presented  in  the  poems  “Mrs.  Spider"  and  “A  Spider's 
Web." 


18.  Page  102.  In  “Robert  Bruce  and  the  Spider"  a  spider's 
actions  teach  a  king. 

19.  Page  104.  People’s  fears  of  spiders  are  sometimes 
based  on  fact,  as  the  selection,  "Tarantulas  and  Black 
Widow  Spiders,"  proves.  Facts  about  these  two 
venomous  spiders  are  presented. 

20.  Page  107.  The  untitled  poems  on  these  pages  take 
familiar  facts  and  through  personification  explore  the 
problems  these  facts  create  for  a  spider. 

21.  Page  108.  More  personification  is  employed  to  present 
the  spider  as  a  “Trapeze  Artist"  in  this  poem. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Diagram  of  a  Spider  /  78 


Starting  Points 

A  diagram  illustrating  the  internal  and  external  organs  of 
an  arachnid  encourages  scientific  analysis. 

Have  the  students  think  about  their  own  bodies  and  what 
makes  them  function.  Elicit  responses  by  posing 
questions  such  as:  What  pumps  your  blood  through  your 
body?  What  part  fills  with  air  to  help  you  breathe?  List  the 
body  organs  on  the  board  as  they  are  presented. 

Ask  them  to  analyse  the  list  and  indicate  which  organs 
they  believe  a  spider  might  have  as  well. 

Extend  this  list  by  adding  other  organs  which  we  don’t 
have,  but  which  the  students  think  a  spider  has. 

Direct  them  to  page  78.  Read  the  introductory  sentence  to 
the  students.  Have  them  read  silently  to  answer  the 
bulleted  questions  by  analysing  the  diagram,  then 
recapitulate  the  first  discussion  on  what  makes  a  spider 
work  by  verifying  or  refuting  the  students’  ideas. 


Talking  Points 

•  Have  the  students  reread  and  answer  each  question  in 
the  introduction. 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  78  of  the  student  text. 

•  How  many  legs  has  a  spider?  (eight) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  work  in  pairs  to  create  a 
spider  information  sheet.  Together  they  could  select  three 
or  four  of  the  organs  indicated  in  the  diagram  and 
describe  the  functions  of  these  body  parts. 

•  Ask  each  student  to  write  his  own  "Impression  Diary’’ 
which  should  include:  My  feelings  about  spiders,  Spiders 
I  can  name,  What  I  think  a  spider  eats,  Where  I  believe 
spiders  are  found.  This  diary  could  be  placed  in  a  sealed 
envelope  and  stored  by  the  teacher  until  the  unit  has  been 
completed,  after  which  the  student  will  reassess  personal 
comments  made  before  the  intensive  study. 
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2.  Elephantine  Strength/ 79 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Write  the  word  “elephantine”  on  the  board.  Encourage 
the  students  to  speculate  about  its  meaning  and  list  their 
responses .  Add  the  word  ‘ '  strength’  ’ ,  and  with  the 
students,  select  probable  meanings  of  the  title.  Is  it 
possible  for  a  spider  to  be  strong?  Have  you  ever  observed 
a  spider’s  strength?  When?  Where?  The  teacher  or  a 
student  should  then  read  the  introduction  to  the  students. 
Discuss  the  words  article,  fact,  and  fantasy  with  them. 
Will  a  news  article  be  fact  or  fantasy?  Help  them  to 
develop  on  the  board  a  list  of  questions  they  think  this 
article  will  answer.  Direct  the  students  to  read  the  article 
silently  to  find  out  which  of  their  questions  have  been 
discussed. 


Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  the  questions  created  in  Starting  Points. 

•  Is  this  article  fact  or  fantasy?  Why?  (Fact  -  true  facts 
about  spiders  are  discussed.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  80  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  locate  the  five  facts 
or  things  the  author  discusses  or  list  these  headings  on 
the  board.  Elicit  or  write: 

Where  do  spiders  live? 

What  is  a  spider? 

Describe  a  spider's  eyes. 

Describe  the  spider’s  web. 

Why  isn’t  it  possible  to  keep  many  spiders  in  a 
terrarium? 

•  Direct  the  students  to  skim  the  article  to  locate  details 
which  embellish  each  key  idea.  Have  them  quote  directly 
from  the  article  to  support  their  responses  after  they  list 
them  in  their  books. 

•  Tell  the  students  to  use  this  outline  as  a  guide  to  help 
them  complete  the  To  do  on  page  80  of  the  student  text. 
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Departure  Points 

Reading 

•  The  chart  in  the  To  do  on  page  80  of  the  student  text 
should  be  completed  in  this  manner: 


Question 

Answer 

1. 

Where  do  spiders  live? 

Everywhere  except  cold 
places.  (Lack  of  food  is  the 
deciding  factor.) 

2. 

How  many  eyes  does  a 
spider  have? 

From  two  to  eight. 

3. 

How  big  is  a  spider? 

Pinhead-sized  to  20  cm. 

4. 

Is  a  spider  an  insect? 

No.  Insects  have  6  legs, 
spiders  have  8. 

5. 

How  strong  is  a  spider's 
web? 

If  spider  silk  made  a  3  cm 
rope,  it  would  be  stronger 
than  iron  and  would  be  able 
to  lift  12  full-grown  elephants. 

6. 

How  does  a  spider  travel? 

It  sends  out  a  "silk  thread'  ’ 
road  which  becomes 
attached.  It  uses  this  as  a 
bridge. 

7. 

How  does  a  spider  attach 
its  first  thread  when 
making  a  web. 

Air  currents  blow  it  against 
another  object. 

8. 

How  are  insects  caught? 

The  web  fibres  are  sticky  and 
the  insects  become  caught. 

9. 

Why  are  spiders 
cannibals? 

They  eat  other  living  animals 
(including  spiders). 

Drama 

•  Students  might  imagine  a  dialogue  between  a  spider 
and  a  person  whereby  the  person  interviews  the  spider 
and  the  spider  discusses  itself,  its  home,  its  method  of 
capturing  food,  its  appearance,  etc.  You  could  record  the 
interviews. 

Art 

•  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  4.  Provide  a  pencil 
and  large  squared  sheet  of  paper  to  indicate  comic 
sections.  The  students  in  their  groups  must  then  create  a 
co-operative  story  through  pictures.  No  talking  is  allowed 
The  first  student  draws  the  first  frame,  makes  dialogue 
balloons  if  necessary,  and  silently  passes  it  to  a 
neighbor.  This  continues  until  a  designated  time  or  until 
the  story  has  been  completed.  A  spokesperson  for  each 
group  could  share  the  "comic”  with  the  other  students. 
These  could  be  titled  and  posted  in  the  hall  or  bulletin 
board. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  investigate  the  other  spider  facts. 
These  can  result  in  an  oral  report  to  the  class,  a  recording 
of  a  "Spider  Facts"  tape  or  a  picture  book  for  a  younger 
student  with  good  and  colorful  illustrations.  Suggested 
topics  are: 

The  wolf  spider  and  its  den 
The  harvester  (Daddy  Long  Legs) 

The  water  spider  and  how  it  lives  under  water 
The  life  cycle  of  an  interesting  spider 
By  checking  with  the  "Guinness  Book  of  World  Records, '  ’ 
students  might  be  inspired  to  research  other  arachnids 
discussed  in  Norris  McWhirter’s  book. 
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3.  The  Spider  /81 


Starting  Points 

Present  an  enlarged  picture  of  a  spider  or  allow  students 
to  examine  a  spider  under  a  microscope.  This 
magnification  highlights  vivid  details.  Elicit  a  list  of 
words  to  describe  the  head,  eyes,  legs,  body,  etc.  Tell  the 
students  that  the  following  poem,  entitled  “The  Spider," 
describes  spiders  in  such  detail.  Direct  them  to  listen  as 
you  read  the  poem  to  visualize  the  poet’s  description  and 
to  discover  whether  any  of  the  words  on  their  board  list 
have  been  included. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  words  describe  the  spider?  (black,  wicked  eyes, 
hairy,  thin  legs,  creepy  crawly,  black  shoe-polish  coat) 

•  How  does  this  poem  make  you  feel  about  spiders? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  81  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  compare  their  Starting  Points  list 
with  those  used  in  the  poem.  Which  list  gives  more 
detailed  pictures?  Now,  encourage  the  students  to  extend 
their  list  with  other  imaginative  words.  You  might 
encourage  them  to  attempt  a  short  poem. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  design  their  personal  spider  robot. 
They  could  create  it  so  that  each  leg  would  have  a 
function,  eg.  one  leg  would  have  a  hammer  attached, 
another  a  saw,  vise,  etc.  This  could  be  entitled  a 
“Carpenter  Robot.  ’  ’  Provide  an  index  card  so  that  each 
student  could  discuss  and  name  their  unique  creatures. 

Writing 

•  Encourage  each  student  to  select  one  particular  type  of 
spider  and  write  five  interesting  facts  they  discover. 
These  should  be  shared  with  their  classmates.  They 
might  draw  the  specimen  as  well. 
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4.  Did  You  Know. .  ,?/82* * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

More  facts  about  spiders  are  presented  in  this  article.  The 
author  helps  us  to  see  quickly  which  main  facts  he  is 
going  to  present.  He  does  this  by  placing  his  main  point 
or  idea  in  the  first  sentence  of  each  paragraph.  Have  the 
students  scan  these  topic  sentences  to  establish  what 
facts  the  author  will  relate.  List  these  facts  as  headings  on 
the  board.  Direct  the  students  to  read  to  find  the  specific 
information  given  about  each  fact  that  has  been 
headlined. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  facts  were  interesting  to  you?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  When  will  a  spider  bite?  (only  in  self-defense) 

•  Why  would  cave-dwelling  spiders  have  no  eyes?  (It 
would  always  be  dark  and  therefore  they  would  not  need 
them.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 


•  Refer  to  the  headings  created  in  Starting  Points.  Have 
the  students  skim  the  article  to  find  the  details  which 
support  the  first  heading. 

•  List  these  on  the  board. 

•  Permit  the  students  to  work  in  pairs  to  complete  the 
other  headings.  They  should  list  their  responses  in  their 
books  or  on  paper. 

•  When  students  have  finished,  complete  the  headings  on 
the  board  with  the  whole  group. 

•  Extend  this  situation  by  introducing  the  To  think  about 
on  page  83  of  the  student  text. 


‘Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  length  of  many  of  the  sentences.  The  strategies  of 
gaming  an  overview  in  the  Starting  Points  and  of  close  examination  in 
the  Skill  Points  can  assist  these  readers  to  gain  the  meaning. 


5.  A  Spider  Can ...  /84  * 

□  □  □ 
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Departure  Points 

Research 

•  The  To  do  on  page  83  of  the  student  text  is  an  extension 
of  the  To  think  about.  The  students’  responses  should  be 
included  in  their  “Spider  Booklet’’  under  the  heading: 
“Facts  I  Want  to  Learn.  ’  ’  Provide  adequate  time  for 
students  to  work  on  this  task.  Encourage  them  to  use 
filmstrips  and  pictures,  as  well  as  books,  to  find  their 
responses. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  5  or  6.  Select  a  strong 
vocal  student  in  each  group  to  be  the  start.  Each  student, 
in  turn,  will  contribute  to  a  group  story  featuring  a  spider. 
At  a  signal  given  by  the  teacher,  the  next  student  will 
continue  the  previous  student's  ideas  and  add  new  ones. 
One  spokesperson  per  group  could  share  their  stories 
with  the  other  students. 

You  might  extend  the  activity  by  encouraging  comic 
strips,  tape  recordings,  “my  thoughts  about. . . etc. 


Starting  Points 

Review  with  the  students  what  they  already  know  about 
spiders.  Have  them  read  the  introduction  on  page  84  and 
attempt  the  listed  questions.  Read  the  selection  with  the 
students  using  the  marginal  notes  to  help  them  relate  the 
facts  to  their  own  experiences.  The  teacher  should  read 
orally  the  introductory  questions  on  pages  84,  85,  86,  and 
permit  the  students  to  read  silently  the  subsequent 
information  which  answers  those  questions. 


Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  answers  to  the  introductory  questions. 

•  If  you  could  be  a  human  zebra  spider  for  a  day,  what 
would  you  do?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  things  would  you  sample  by  touch  that  you’ve 
wondered  about?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  might  a  research  doctor  study  spiders?  (to  find  out 
how  a  spider  regenerates  its  legs) 


’  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  length  of  many  sentences.  The  mteraction  of  teacher  and 
students  reading  by  sections  can  help  these  students. 
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6.  Water  Spider  and  the  First  Fire/87 

□ 


Departure  Points 


Starting  Points 


Art 

•  The  To  do  activity  on  page  86  of  the  student  text  can  be 
included  in  their  “Spider  Booklet.” 

•The  students  might  enjoy  drawing  themselves 
performing  one  of  the  spider's  amazing  feats. 

Writing 

•  Introduce  the  idea  behind  a  rebus  story.  Have  students 
write  either  a  factual  or  fanciful  tale  of  a  spider  using  this 
method.  Students  could  share  these  stories  with  a  Grade 
1  class. 

Example  of  a  rebus  story: 


The  M  f  +  L  /  + 

his  "ir— u3  a 


m 


The  boy  fell  down  and  ripped  his  pants  on  a  nail  near 
my  tree-house. 


Research 

•To  show  how  sensitive  the  hairs  are  on  animals 
(whiskers  on  cats  and  dogs;  spiders'  legs),  play  this  game. 
Divide  the  students  into  pairs.  Designate  the  students  A 
and  B,  having  one  of  the  pair  (student  A)  stand  up  and  the 
other  one  (student  B)  remain  seated.  Have  B  roll  up 
his  /her  sleeve  so  that  the  arm  is  exposed,  and  close  both 
eyes.  A  then  uses  a  pencil  to  lightly  touch  the  arm  hair  of 
B.  When  B  knows  he  /she  has  been  touched,  A  locates 
another  spot.  Let  each  have  5  turns  or  so  before 
alternating.  Students  will  be  surprised  how  sensitive 
these  hairs  still  are.  Even  though  we  don’t  use  that  ability 
like  animals  do,  we  still  retain  the  sensitivity. 


Discuss  the  meanings  of  the  words  myth,  (a  story  or 
legend  which  is  used  to  describe  supernaturally  an  event 
in  nature)  legend,  (an  oral  story  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation)  and  folk  tale  (a  story  describing 
people,  their  beliefs,  customs  etc.)  Write  them  on  the 
board.  Have  students  give  examples  of  each  kind  of  story 
from  their  own  reading.  Locate  or  draw  a  picture  of  a 
water  spider  and  permit  students  to  name  parts  they 
know  by  recalling  past  information.  They  will  be 
perplexed  by  the  basket  on  its  back.  Encourage  them  to 
speculate  about  its  purpose.  List  their  responses  on  the 
board.  Read  the  story  introduction  on  page  87  with  them 
and  direct  them  to  read  silently  to  discover  the  purpose  of 
that  perplexing  basket. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  the  animals  have  a  meeting?  (to  solve  a 
problem) 

•  Which  animal  did  you  prefer  in  this  story?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  story?  (to  entertain  and  to 
explain  a  strange  event  in  nature) 

•  Does  this  seem  like  a  reasonable  explanation  to  you? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


•  Introduce  or  review  the  story  board.  Create  four  (or 
more)  large  frames  in  a  rectangle  to  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  story.  Provide  paper  for  each  student  to  create  a 
personal  board  about  the  story. 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  selection  and  list  their 
responses  about  details  which  should  appear  in  the  first 
quarter.  This  frame  should  provide  the  cause. 

•  Then  have  students  discuss  the  effect  created  and  how 
this  could  be  illustrated. 

•  Have  them  list  all  the  animals  which  attempted  to  get 
fire. 

•  Using  their  own  story  boards  have  each  student  recreate 
the  story  of  one  of  these  animals  using  the  details 
provided. 

•  You  might  prefer  to  have  students  work  in  pairs  to 
create  a  filmstrip  like  this  using  permanent  markers  and 
transparent  strips  which  can  be  made  by  cutting 
overhead  transparencies  vertically  and  taping  the  pieces 
together  with  transparent  tape. 

Vocabulary 
Page  88 

•  When  he  reached  the  tree  where  the  fire  was  burning, 
he  perched  on  the  topmost  branch  of  another  tree  nearby. 
Page  89-90 

•  The  heat  scorched  him  as  it  had  scorched  the  others, 
and  so  he  too  returned  without  any  fire  and  with  his  skin 
all  wrinkled  and  black. 

To  help  students  conclude  meanings  for  these  words,  use 
this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  paraphrase  or  give  meaning  to  the 
underlined  word  in  their  own  words.  To  help  them  do  this 
ask  them  to  discuss  clues  in  a  word  or  in  context. 

For  "topmost,”  ask  the  students  to  think  of  the  scene.  If 
they  were  owls,  where  would  they  perch  in  their 
situation?  Let  the  students  separate  the  two  words.  What 
other  synonyms  could  they  find  for  this  position  on  a  tree? 
They  might  think  of  other  words  such  as  uppermost  or 
foremost  and  use  these  as  well. 


For  "scorched,”  have  the  students  think  about  the  entire 
sentence.  Can  they  find  a  synonymous  phrase  for 
scorched  in  the  same  sentence?  Elicit  "with  his  skin  all 
wrinkled  and  black.”  What  other  words  could  be  used  for 
scorched?  What  other  associations  might  they  have  with 
this  word?  What  does  scorch  mean  in  "Mother  or  Father 
scorched  the  clothes  while  ironing”?  "The  grass  was 
scorched  last  summer”? 

At  the  end  of  this  discussion,  when  the  paraphrase  has 
been  established,  have  the  students  use  the  paraphrase 
in  the  original  context  to  verify  the  accuracy. 
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7.  Fog/93 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•The  students  could  use  their  story  boards  to  recall  the 
sequence  of  events  when  they  pantomime  parts  of  the 
story.  Divide  the  class  into  an  appropriate  number  of 
groups.  Allow  students  to  make  a  mask  of  their 
characters.  This  could  be  performed  for  the  class  itself,  or 
presented  to  another  group  after  adequate  preparation. 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  92  of  the  student  text. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  the  water  spider  or  another 
favorite  type  of  spider  and  give  a  one-minute  oral  report  to 
the  class.  Have  a  prepared  list  of  spider  types  on  the 
board  to  ensure  that  school  library  information  will  be 
adequate  for  this  age  group  and  to  ensure  that  types  will 
not  be  duplicated. 


Starting  Points 

Introduce  a  discussion  about  fog  by  having  the  students 
voice  their  own  imaginative  explanations  of  fog.  Have 
them  recall  their  personal  experiences  of  being  in  fog  and 
how  it  felt.  List  their  ideas  on  the  board. 

Extend  the  discussion  by  presenting  a  scientific 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  You  might  encourage 
the  students  to  follow  up  your  explanation  of  hot  air  meets 
cold  air  equals  moisture  by  making  fog  at  home 
(breathing  into  a  glass  containing  an  ice  cube,  or 
breathing  into  a  freezer). 

Direct  the  students  to  close  their  eyes  while  you  read  the 
poem  orally  to  enjoy  the  poet’s  explanation  of  fog.  What 
time  of  day  was  it?  How  did  the  students  feel?  How  does 
the  poet  feel? 

List  the  poet’s  ideas  beside  the  student  and  scientific 
explanations.  Compare  the  explanations.  Which  one  was 
enjoyed  more?  Why? 


Talking  Points 

•The  spiders  made  fog.  For  insects  within  it,  is  the  web 
always  foggy?  Why?  (Yes;  other  insects  and  arachnids 
who  can't  clearly  see  the  web  subsequently  become 
caught  as  prey.) 

•What  is  the  poet’s  attitude  towards  spiders?  (She  likes 
them.  She  is  positive,  and  uses  sensuous  words  when 
describing  their  home  and  activities.) 
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8.  Spiders /94 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  close  their  eyes  and  imagine  a  foggy 
scene  while  thinking  about  the  scene  before  the  fog  set 
in.  Allow  them  to  use  full  color  to  reproduce  their  fogless 
scene  first,  but  provide  three  or  more  pieces  of  waxed 
paper  (per  student)  to  be  affixed  at  one  side  of  the 
completed  picture.  The  student's  scene  can  then  be 
viewed  in  varying  degrees  of  fog  by  analysing  the  picture 
through  one  or  all  waxed  sheets. 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  write  a  poem  about  their  fog 
picture  above  and  place  the  poem  below  the  displayed 
picture  in  the  classroom  or  hall. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Play  a  story  game  called  Fortunately/ Unfortunately. 
Divide  your  students  into  groups  of  5  or  6.  The  teacher 
begins  the  story  thread  for  all  groups.  Select  one  student 
to  start  the  story  of  a  spider  at  a  given  signal,  such  as  a 
handclap.  With  another  signal,  the  next  student 
continues  the  story  but  begins  the  story  line  with 
“Fortunately.  .  .  At  another  signal,  the  next  student 
continues  the  story  but  begins  with  “But 
unfortunately ..."  The  oral  story  continues  around  the 
circle,  each  student  introducing  the  next  section  of  the 
spider  story  with  either  “fortunately”  or  “unfortunately” 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  teacher  should  move  between 
groups  to  enjoy  the  results  and  assist  if  necessary.  This 
could  be  played  with  the  entire  class  because  it  is 
imaginative,  enjoyable,  and  challenging  to  do. 


Starting  Points 

Use  the  brainstorming  technique  to  acquire  a  list  of  facts 
already  learned  about  spiders.  Post  vivid  pictures  of 
insects  on  the  board  and  note  differences  between 
spiders  and  insects.  List  the  students’  observations  in 
chart  form  under  those  headings.  You  might  introduce 
the  term  arachnid  and  have  the  students  add  this  as  well 
as  other  new  facts  you  introduce  to  their  “Spider 
Booklet.” 

Tell  the  students  that  Mary  Oberman  has  written  a  factual 
poem  about  spiders.  You  might  review  the  difference 
between  factual  and  fanciful  writing  again. 

Ask  the  students  to  listen  while  you  read  the  poem  to 
ascertain  whether  any  new  facts  have  been  introduced  by 
the  poet  and  what  her  conclusion  is. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  a  poem?  (a  very  condensed  way  of  writing 
which  pays  close  attention  to  exact  and  sensuous  use  of 
words) 

•  Which  did  you  enjoy  more,  this  poem  or  one  of  the 
articles:  “Did  You  Know?”  page  82,  “A  Spider  Can,” 
page  84?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Are  there  any  new  facts  you  learned  about  spiders  from 
this  poem?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Comment  on  the  last  line.  (By  recalling  the  Starting 
Points,  students  can  understand  this  statement.) 

Enjoy  a  group  choral  reading  of  the  poem  after  discussion 
has  terminated. 
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9.  A  Spider’s  Silk  Threads  /95  * 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  create  their  own  two-lined 
poem  (couplet)  about  a  spider  or  an  insect.  Collect  the 
completed  lines  about  each  topic.  Use  all  the  couplets  to 
produce  a  class  poem.  Divide  the  class  into  the  spider  or 
insect  group  and  encourage  group  reading.  You  might 
reproduce  their  lines  on  a  stencil  and  distribute  them  or 
have  the  class  poems  written  on  the  board  for  all  to  see 
and  read.  Reproduce  the  class  poems  on  large  charts  for 
displaying  in  the  classroom  or  hallway.  These  could  be 
illustrated  as  well.  Students  may  use  the  conclusion  of 
“Spiders”  as  a  conclusion  for  their  poems. 

Art 

•  The  students  could  make  puppets  to  be  used  to 
dramatize  a  conversation  involving  a  spider  or  they  may 
create  a  small  play  involving  a  spider.  Use  a  broken 
umbrella  with  all  but  eight  ribs  removed  (symetncally), 
attach  feet,  head  etc.  and  use  it  to  create  a  magical 
puppet  to  use  in  the  dramatization.  Provide  styrofoam 
balls,  pipe  cleaners,  etc.  to  produce  another  spider 
variety. 


Starting  Points 

List  the  technical  words  used  throughout  the  article 
(spinnerets,  silk-making  glands,  egg  cases,  orb  weaver, 
funnel  web,  guy  ropes,  ballooning,  Linyphiidae)  and 
discuss  them  before  reading.  You  might  make  a  diagram 
of  a  web  and  suspend  the  vocabulary  on  cocoons  from  the 
web. 

With  the  students,  read  the  short  introduction  on  page  95. 
Direct  the  students  to  read  the  first  page  of  the  article  to 
acquire  a  general  idea  about  the  spider’s  peculiar  ability. 
Discuss  what  facts  they  gained  after  reading  silently. 

Then  direct  the  students  to  read  the  rest  of  the  article 
about  other  kinds  of  spiders,  and  how  they  each  have 
different  skills  which  they  use. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  does  the  spider  need  the  web?  (to  catch  prey) 

•  What  does  the  spider  do  first  whenever  an  insect  or 
other  arachnid  has  been  entangled?  (It  poisons  the  insect 
so  that  it  immediately  dies.) 

•  What  different  types  of  webs  are  made?  (wheel,  triangle, 
funnel) 

•  Why  do  you  think  a  specific  spider  has  the  ability  to 
balloon?  (to  transport  itself,  and  ensure  that  its  species 
will  continue  to  multiply  in  greater  numbers) 

•  Which  two  facts  appealed  to  your  sense  of  wonder? 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  encourage  the  students  to  place 
these  in  their  “Spider  Booklet”  after  discussion  is 
completed.) 

•  What  types  of  spiders  were  mentioned  in  the  article? 
(garden  spider,  orb  weaver,  trap-door  spider, 

Linyphiidae.) 


‘Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  certain  technical  words  which  appear  and  because  of  the 
number  of  ideas  presented.  To  aid  students  in  the  reading  use  the 
strategy  presented  in  the  Starting  Points. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 


•  Ask  the  students  to  recall  the  four  specific  types  of 
spiders  which  were  discussed,  and  use  these  as  headings 
on  the  board. 

•  Divide  the  class  into  4  groups,  each  group  to  detail  one 
type  of  spider  (garden  spider,  orb  weaver,  trap-door 
spider,  Lynyphiidae) 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  article  to  list  any 
information  given  about  their  specific  type.  Discuss  their 
responses  orally. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  99  of  the  student  text. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  short  story  about  one  of  the 
spider  types  mentioned  in  the  article.  They  could  then 
transform  it  into  a  student's  book  -adding  a  cover,  title 
page,  illustrations,  etc.  Perhaps  they  could  be  laminated, 
bound,  and  displayed  in  the  library  or  lower  grade 
classroom  for  enjoyment  by  all. 

Art 

•  Actual  webs  could  be  collected  on  black  mamla  paper 
by  first  spraying  the  web  with  hairspray  or  plastic  fixative 
and  then  gently  lifting  the  web  with  the  dark  paper. 

These  could  be  collected  and  bound  to  be  used  at  another 
time  for  poetry- writing. 

Drama 

•  Play  Spider  Ball.  Divide  students  into  groups  of  4.  The 
group,  a  spider,  must  move  as  one  (demands 
co-operation)  by  putting  heads  together  and  intertwining 
arms.  Two  spiders  are  used  as  goalies  and  are  positioned 
between  two  pylons  about  two  to  three  metres  apart.  The 
other  spiders  are  divided  into  two  teams:  Tarantulas  and 
Harvesters,  for  example.  Use  one  or  two  large  inflatable 
balls  (basketballs  are  fine).  The  teams  score,  as  in  hockey, 
but  the  ball  must  be  passed  to  each  team  spider  before  it 
can  be  scored  between  the  pylons.  It  is  fun,  interesting, 
and  challenging  to  move  and  pass  the  ball  to  a  fellow 
spider  and  then  attempt  to  score  a  goal  using  the  circle 
created  by  eight  legs  to  transport  the  ball! 
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10.  Why  Aren’t  Spiders  Caught  in  Their  Own  Webs?  /100 

□  □ 

Mrs.  Spider  /A  Spider’s  Web  /101 


Starting  Points 

Draw  or  place  pictures  on  the  blackboard  of  as  many 
different  types  of  webs  as  possible.  Perhaps  you  might 
show  a  film  or  filmstrip  about  spider’s  webs. 

Brainstorm  the  webs  by  thinking  about  any  word  brought 
to  mind  by  any  of  the  webs  indicated  and  list  these 
responses  on  the  board.  Encourage  imaginative  answers. 

By  referring  to  the  list,  and  after  reviewing  the  meanings 
of  fact,  feeling,  and  opinion,  select  the  appropriate  words 
from  their  listed  responses  to  suit  the  3  headings  above. 
Do  this  orally.  Remember  that  one  word  might  fit  more 
than  one  category. 

With  the  students,  read  the  two-line  introduction  on  page 
100.  Direct  the  students  to  silently  read  and  enjoy  the 
article  and  both  poems  to  find  out  whether  they  give 
facts,  describe  feelings  or  present  opinions  about  webs. 


Talking  Points 

'  ‘Why  Aren't  Spiders  Caught  in  Their  Own  Webs?’  ’ 

•  Why  won't  a  spider  get  caught  in  its  own  web?  (It  could, 
but  won’t  because  it  knows  its  home  well,  has  “safe" 
threads  which  aren’t  sticky.) 

•  What  types  of  silk  (gossamer)  can  a  spider  produce? 
What  are  they  used  for?  (sticky,  for  catching  prey;  and 
non-sticky,  for  transportation) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  101  of  the  student  text. 
“Mrs.  Spider" 

•  How  is  the  web  described?  (a  house  of  lace)  How  else 
would  you  describe  it?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  would  the  fly  "buzz  right  by?"  (The  fly  is  prey  for 
the  spider.) 

"A  Spider’s  Web” 

•  What  description  of  the  web  do  you  prefer?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  is  the  poet’s  opinion  of  webs?  (She  believes  them 
to  be  beautiful,  awe-inspiring.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  these 
selections  is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to 
reality  /fantasy  and  fact  /opinion 


•  Ask  the  students  to  skim  through  the  first  article  to 
determine  whether  the  material  is  about  facts,  feelings  or 
opinions.  Have  them  substantiate  their  responses  by 
direct  quotes  from  the  textbook.  (This  article  is  factual.) 

•  Ask  them  to  list  these  new  facts  in  their  "Spider 
Booklet"  on  the  appropriate  page. 

•  Have  the  story  read  silently  to  prepare  for  oral  reading  of 
this  article. 

•  Handle  the  two  poems  similarly.  There  will  not  be  facts 
to  add  to  the  booklet,  however.  Instead,  with  the 
students,  list  the  picturesque  words  found  in  the  poems. 

•  After  having  determined  and  discussed  the  categorizing 
of  each  selection  here,  elicit  reasons  why  the  spider  is 
such  a  special  creature.  What  unique  abilities  does  it 
have  in  the  animal  kingdom? 

Vocabulary 
Page  100 

•  When  the  web  was  spun  originally,  the  spider  made 
sure  that  there  would  be  safe  threads  to  use,  threads  he 
could  touch  without  sticking  to  them. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  the  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy. 

Suggest  that  the  students  look  at  the  word’s  structure. 
What  is  the  root?  What  other  words  do  they  know  with 
this  root?  eg.  original,  orginate,  originality,  origins.  Use 
context  clues  as  well.  Refer  to  the  sentence.  When  would 
the  spider  create  safe  threads?  After  the  web  was  made? 
Before  the  web  was  made?  If  it  was  after,  why  wasn’t  the 
spider  caught?  Have  the  students  substitute  another 
word  or  phrase  for  originally  in  the  sentence. 
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Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Play  the  game  Spider  and  Fly.  Two  students  are  selected 
to  play  those  roles.  You  might  make  a  special  spider  hat 
with  pipe  cleaners  and  feet  for  the  spider  to  wear.  The 
rest  of  the  class  forms  the  web.  Place  the  other  students  in 
ranks  and  files.  By  stretching  their  arms  horizontally  and 
touching  their  respective  fingertips,  the  web  can  be 
created.  If  the  teacher  calls  “ranks,”  the  web  faces  front, 
joining  outstretched  hands.  But  “files”  requires  the  web 
to  change  perpendicularly  and  create  the  new  web 
threads,  again  joining  outstretched  hands.  The  spider 
must  catch  the  fly,  but  neither  may  escape  the  web.  To 
play  the  game,  alternately  call  “rank”  or  “file”  to  change 
the  web.  Whenever  a  new  direction  is  given,  neither  the 
spider  nor  fly  may  move.  They  cannot  cross  web  threads. 
The  game  is  over  when  the  spider  catches  the  fly. 

Writing 

•  Direct  the  students  to  write  about  spider  webs  from 
different  points  of  view.  This  might  take  the  form  of  a 
free-verse  poem,  a  report,  or  vertical  comic  strip.  A 
spider’s  idea  would  be  different  from  a  grasshopper's 
opinion,  for  example.  Some  points  of  view  suggested  are: 
someone  who  is  cleaning  a  basement  or  cottage,  a 
nature-lover,  a  frog  (who  couldn't  care  less!),  a  witch,  a 
scientist,  another  spider. 

Art 

•  Encourage  students  to  think  of  a  story  involving  a  spider 
and  other  characters.  They  draw  the  background  vividly 
with  bright  colors.  Background  should  be  the  same  size  as 
the  transparencies  to  be  distributed.  Provide  several 
transparencies  cut  in  half  for  each  student.  An  overlay 
pictorial  story  could  be  formed  by  adding  to  the  original 
story  through  drawing  on  the  first  overlay,  with  black  and 
colored  marking  pens.  Add  the  second  overlay,  etc.  Tape 
these  transparencies  to  one  edge  of  the  first  full- colored 
picture  with  cellotape.  Permit  the  students  to  give  an  oral 
presentation  of  their  pictorials. 


1 1 .  Robert  Bruce  and  the 
Spider  /102* 

□  □ 

Starting  Points 

Introduce  the  selection  by  writing  this  proverb  on  the 
board: 

"If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again.” 

Encourage  the  students  to  speculate  on  the  meaning  of 
this  saying.  What  does  the  proverb  mean  to  you'?  Have 
you  ever  heard  it  before?  When?  What  was  happening  at 
the  time?  Who  has  had  an  experience  which  proved  this 
proverb  true?  Tell  about  it. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  the  title  and  subtitle  on  page  102. 
Permit  them  to  ponder  these.  You  might  select  a  student 
secretary  to  list  their  imaginings  or  have  each  student 
draw  three  cartoon-like  frames  about  how  the  spider 
taught  the  king.  After  speculation,  suggest  that  they 
silently  read  the  story  to  discover  the  true  response. 

Finally,  after  enjoying  the  excerpt,  discuss  the 
relationship  between  the  story  and  the  proverb 
mentioned  above.  Explain  that  the  proverb  could  be  cited 
as  a  moral  to  this  particular  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  might  have  happened  had  Robert  Bruce  given  up? 
(His  men  might  have  scattered,  deserted  or  been 
captured  by  the  enemy.) 

•  When  might  someone  give  up?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  suppose  Robert  Bruce  noticed  the  spider? 
(He  was  alone,  disappointed,  thinking,  and  a  living 
creature  would  probably  catch  his  eye  under  those 
circumstances.) 

•  Why  would  Robert  continue  to  watch  the  spider?  (He 
probably  became  interested  after  the  third  or  fourth 
attempt  to  see  how  long  the  spider  would  persevere,  and 
also  to  discover  whether  the  spider  would  finally 
succeed.) 


‘Information  to  Note 

Robert  Bruce  (1274-1320),  a  famous  kmg  from  Scotland,  fought  for  his 
country's  mdependence  but  changed  sides  several  times  -either 
fighting  for  or  against  the  English.  Finally,  he  joined  forces  with  Wallace 
against  England,  and  became  leader  of  the  patriots  upon  Wallace's 
death.  In  1306  he  was  crowned  kmg  at  Scone.  War  against  England 
followed.  Bruce  and  his  followers  often  took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
woods,  and  caves  At  long  last  he  was  triumphant;  in  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn  in  1314,  a  decisive  defeat  of  his  enemies  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  Scotland.  England's  parliament  recognized  this 
country  in  1328. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  causes 
and  effects 


•  With  the  students,  create  the  following  list  of  key  ideas 
by  analysing  the  opening  sentence  of  each  paragraph  in 
the  story.  You  should  reproduce  the  following  list: 

a  Robert  Bruce  was  a  troubled  king. 
b  The  English  seemed  to  be  much  stronger. 
c  The  king  hid. 
d  He  noticed  a  little  spider, 
e  Robert  Bruce  watched. 

/  Robert  Bruce  cried  “Bravo!” 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  find  the  effect  of 
each  of  the  statements  listed  above. 

You  should  reproduce  this  list. 

a  because  he  was  fighting  against  England  and  his 
country  was  in  danger 

b  because  they  kept  driving  the  Scotsmen  back 
c  because  he  was  tired,  cold,  hungry,  sad,  and 
discouraged 

d  because  he  had  nothing  to  do 
e  because  the  spider  kept  trying  to  complete  its  task 
even  when  it  kept  failing 

f  because  the  spider  taught  him  a  lesson  to  persevere 
for  success  to  be  achieved 

•  You  could  reproduce  the  exercise  above  on  a  stencil, 
overhead  or  board  to  be  done  with  the  students.  Keep  the 
first  list  in  proper  order,  but  jumble  the  answers  so  that 
they  could  be  matched  with  the  former  list. 

•  Extend  the  study  of  cause  and  effect  by  presenting 
photographs  or  pictures  which  tell  a  story,  or  oral 
statements  such  as  “Jeremy  hid  behind  the  tree,”  and 
have  the  students  think  about  what  would  happen  before 
the  picture,  photo  or  statement,  and  what  could  happen 
next. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  recall  or  list  other  proverbs 
such  as  “Haste  makes  waste,  ’ '  “Too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth,  ”  “ A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,  ”  or  ‘  ‘You  can 
lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can’t  make  it  drink. '  ’  Have 
them  select  a  proverb  and  use  it  as  the  moral  of  a  story. 

•  Have  students  create  their  own  list  of  proverbs.  Create  a 
booklet  in  which  students  can  illustrate  and  state  their 
ideas.  Post  the  completed  booklet  in  the  library  for  a  time. 

Drama 

•  Present  the  story  as  a  pantomime.  Use  the  umbrella 
puppets  made  before,  create  a  crown  for  Robert  Bruce, 
and  use  background  music.  Divide  the  class  into  groups 
and  allow  each  group  to  perform  after  adequate  practice. 

•  Help  students  rewrite  the  story  as  a  play.  Create  a  radio 
play.  Think  about  sound  effects  and  voice  inflection.  Lend 
the  tape  to  a  grade  1  or  2  class. 
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12.  Tarantulas  and  Black  Widow 
Spiders  /104* * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

With  the  students,  brainstorm  spider  types.  List  the 
responses  on  the  board.  You  will  probably  have  one  or 
both  of  the  title  spiders  in  the  co-operative  list. 

If  not,  write  the  title  of  the  selection  on  the  board  and  ask 
students  to  state  what  facts  they  already  know  about 
these  two  types.  List  their  ideas. 

Read  the  introduction  on  page  104  with  the  students  and 
then  have  them  speculate  about  why  people  find  these 
spiders  frightening.  Add  these  new  thoughts  to  the  list. 

Encourage  students  to  silently  read  the  selection  to  learn 
any  new  facts  about  these  two  spiders.  These  facts 
should  be  added  to  the  “Spider  Booklet.”  Draw  attention 
to  the  marginal  note  on  page  105. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  are  people  afraid  of  tarantulas  if  they  aren’t 
dangerous?  (superstition,  appearance,  size,  ugliness) 

•  By  what  other  names  is  the  black  widow  known? 
(hourglass  spider,  shoe-button  spider)  Invent  another 
name  yourself.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  106  of  the  student  text. 
Add  these  facts  to  your  ' '  Spider  Booklet.  ’  ’ 

•  What  should  you  do  if  a  black  widow  bites  you?  (see  a 
doctor,  rest  in  bed,  drink  water,  treat  the  bite  following 
doctor’s  instructions) 


Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  number  of  facts  presented  and  because  of  certain 
technical  words.  Some  strategies  to  help  students  gam  meaning  are 
presented  m  Vocabulary . 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 


•  Refer  to  the  list  of  students'  ideas  in  Starting  Points  and 
verify  or  refute  their  conceptions  according  to  the 
information  in  the  article.  Have  students  quote  from  the 
article  to  prove  their  point. 

•  Extend  that  list  by  adding  information  which  they 
gleaned  from  the  article  and  perhaps  adding  other  things 
they  want  to  discover  about  these  spiders.  This 
information  can  be  placed  in  the  "Spider  Booklet”  too. 

Vocabulary 
Page  104 

•  The  venom  it  injects  can  inflict  serious  harm,  but  a 
serum  has  been  developed  to  treat  the  poison 
successfuly. 

•  In  general,  this  equipment  serves  to  kill  or  subdue  their 
prey  so  it  can  be  eaten. 

Page  105 

•  Their  webs  form  an  irregular  mesh  usually  built  quite 
close  to  the  ground. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  these  strategies. 

For  “venom,”  draw  attention  to  the  word  “injects”  as  a 
context  clue.  Have  they  ever  had  an  injection?  When? 
What  was  it?  Refer  to  the  word  venom  and  have  the 
students  paraphrase  the  sentence  substituting  a  word  for 
venom,  eg.  poison.  Have  them  wonder  what  it  means  if 
“Her  daughter  hated  the  venom  in  her  sarcastic  voice.” 

For  “inflict  serious  harm, ’ ’  ask  the  students  to  read  the 
sentence  substituting  a  synonym  for  inflict.  They  might 
list  words  such  as  make,  cause,  produce,  which  seem  to 
fit  the  idea  but  are  inaccurate,  for  you  can’t  inflict 
(produce)  an  apple  tree  from  a  seed!  In  this  case  you 
might  verify  this  with  a  dictionary. 
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For  “subdue,”  the  sentence  presents  a  choice.  Kill  or 
what"?  The  students  can  determine  through  logic  that  it 
won’t  be  dead,  because  kill  means  dead.  What  other  word 
can  fit?  Have  them  guess  examples  such  as  paralyse, 
calm  down,  and  stun,  and  test  these  in  the  sentence. 
Then  ask  them  what  it  means  when  “Father  subdued  the 
screaming  baby,”  “Agatha  had  a  headache  so  she 
subdued  the  lights .  ’  ’ 

For  “mesh,”  the  students  have  probably  heard  it  with 
respect  to  a  mesh  fence,  mesh  screen  or  mesh  sieve. 

Then,  they  can  associate  it  to  the  mesh  in  the  sentence.  If 
not,  refer  to  the  word  “form.”  The  web  forms  a  pattern 
here.  What  do  they  suppose  mesh  means  contextually? 
Have  them  paraphrase  the  sentence  and  verify  their 
accuracy  with  a  dictionary. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  106  of  the  student  text.  The 
completed  chart  should  look  like  this  and  could  be  added 
to  the  “Spider  Booklet.” 


Questions 

Tarantula 

Black  widow 

Where  is  it  found? 

North  and  South 
America 

South  and 

Southwest  United 
States 

What  does  it  look 
like? 

Large,  very  hairy 

Black  with  a  red 
hourglass  shape 
on  the  abdomen 

How  big  is  it? 

Body  length  can 
be  up  to  8  cm,  or 

25  cm  with  legs 
extended 

About  1  cm  long 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  large  silhouette  of  either  the 
tarantula  or  black  widow  spider.  They  could  write  a  poem, 
list  facts  or  write  a  short,  tall  tale  on  the  body.  These  could 
be  displayed  on  a  web  or  pasted  in  the  “Spider  Booklet.” 

Speaking/Listening 

•  Let's  pretend.  Students  close  their  eyes  while  you  set  a 
scene.  Each  student  thinks  of  a  character,  names  it,  and 
becomes  the  character  responding  to  the  teacher  as 
interviewer  in  an  “I  was  there”  situation  involving  an 
encounter  with  a  spider.  The  teacher  moves  around  the 
classroom  and  poses  questions.  Pupils  answer  with 
special  voices,  inflections,  body  movements,  etc.  as  they 
become  a  grasshopper,  another  spider,  a  girl,  a  boy, 
Superman,  etc.  Even  the  teacher  as  interviewer  could 
assume  a  role  and  be  questioned  first,  or  later  by  the 
students. 
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13.  Untitled  Poems  /107 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  quickly  observe  the  whimsical  drawing 
on  page  107.  What  other  comical  things  could  they 
imagine  a  spider  doing?  What  would  a  spider  bicycle, 
tncyle,  monkey-bar,  or  merry-go-round  look  like? 

Extend  the  discussion  by  having  the  students  list 
advantages  or  disadvantages  in  having  8  legs.  What 
games  would  a  spider  be  good  at?  Poor  at?  Why? 

Direct  them  to  the  poems  on  page  107.  Read  them  to  the 
students  for  enjoyment.  Have  them  listen  for  the 
difficulties  suggested  in  each  poem. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  re-design  an  object  which  they  use  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  a  human  spider,  for  example,  a  bicycle, 
a  merry-go-round,  a  car,  etc. 

Writing 

•  Ask  the  students  to  write  a  story  about  one  of  the 
following : 

Eight  Legs  Are  A  Bother  To  Me! 

It’s  Fun  To  Have  Eight  Legs! 


Talking  Points 

•  What  feelings  do  you  experience  as  you  hear  these 
poems?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  other  comical  things  could  you  imagine  this 
particular  spider  doing?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•Pretend  you  are  that  spider.  What  advantages  would 
you  have?  When?  (Answers  will  vary.)  What 
disadvantages  would  there  be?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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14.  Trapeze  Artist  /108 


Starting  Points 

Write  the  poem's  title  on  the  board.  Have  the  students 
define  the  title.  Where  would  we  see  such  a  person?  What 
qualities  would  a  trapeze  artist  need? 

Ask  the  students  to  imagine  a  circus  act.  Have  them 
describe  the  entrance  of  the  trapeze  artist  and  the 
feelings  of  the  crowd. 

Read  the  poem  to  the  students  to  see  how  the  trapeze 
artist  performs. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  words  described  or  inferred  how  the  spider  felt? 
(nimbly  -  confident;  nor  waited  for  applause  -  shy; 
swiftly  disappeared  -  glad  it  was  finished,  shy) 

•  Think  about  being  a  trapeze  artist.  What  would  you 
enjoy?  Fear?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  words  does  the  poet  use  to  make  it  look  as  if  the 
spider  is  actually  performing? 

(testing  the  rope  for  his  act,  nimbly  climbed  the  little 
tightrope,  somersaulted,  swung  dizzily,  applause, 
disappeared  into  the  wings) 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  In  groups  of  four  or  more,  have  students  act  out  the 
drama  of  a  spider  performing  a  circus  act.  Select  a  barker, 
ringmaster,  artist,  audience,  and  after  proper  preparation, 
perform  the  circus  in  the  classroom  or  gym.  You  might 
utilize  costumes,  sets  etc.,  and  correlate  this  with 
already-learned  gym  skills. 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  rewrite  and  change  nursery 
rhymes  they  know  so  that  the  character  is  changed  to  a 
specific  spider  they’ve  studied.  Humpty  Dumpty  might 
appear  this  way: 

Tommy  Tarantula  sat  on  a  sack, 

Tommy  Tarantula  was  ready  to  attack 
All  the  king’s  horses 
And  all  the  king’s  men 

Were  startled  when  his  amputated  leg  grew  back! 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•Return  the  sealed  envelopes  containing  the  “Impression 
Diary' '  that  each  student  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spider  theme.  Have  them  reassess  their  original  opinions 
by  writing  a  numbered  list  of  new  opinions  they  now 
entertain  as  a  result  of  having  studied  the  unit.  Those 
who  wish  to  read  their  original  diaries  may  share  them. 
New  ideas  could  be  shared  by  everyone. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Collect  the  student's  theme  booklets.  After  your 
evaluation,  display  them  or  have  students  share  one 
article  they  wrote  with  the  class. 

•  Do  the  “Summary  Activity"  on  page  109  of  the  student 
text.  That  activity  could  be  written  in  chart  form  by 
transposing  the  questions  into  statements: 

clues  from  the  drawing 
details  suggested 
habits 

scientific  conclusions 
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Just  For 
Starters 


OVERVIEW 

In  this  chapter  children  are  introduced  to  the  idea  of 
writing  for  an  audience.  The  how-to’s  of  the  writing 
process  are  introduced  and  various  writing  forms  are 
presented. 

‘ '  How  to  Publish  a  Book ,  ’  ’  page  1 1 6 ,  is  an  outline  of  the 
whole  writing  process,  offering  the  information  in  an 
appealing  and  imaginative  way.  1  'The  Hows  of  Writing,  ’  ’ 
page  121,  is  a  focus  on  prewriting,  the  first  stage  of  this 
process.  “Interview  with  Gordon  Korman,”  page  123, 
shows  how  someone  who  is  still  a  student  has 
successfully  incorporated  the  how-to’s  to  the  point  of 
launching  a  writing  career.  In  the  whimsical  Peanuts  and 
Winthrop  cartoons,  pages  112  and  118,  and  the  delightful 
play  “One  Hundred  Words,”  page  135,  the  students  can 
see  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  writing 
process  and  at  the  same  time  experience  two  distinct 
writing  forms.  The  other  selections  in  this  chapter  offer  a 
variety  of  writing  forms:  “Rocky,”  page  113,  a  fantasy 
adventure  story,  “The  Trip  to  the  Apple  Farm,"  page  119, 
a  descriptive  passage  about  a  student’s  personal 
experience,  “This  Can’t  Be  Happening  at  Macdonald 
Hall,”  page  127,  a  story  combining  humor  and  suspense, 
and  four  poems,  pages  142  and  143:  “How  It  Feels  to  Be  a 
Popcorn,”  a  sound  poem;  “Mud,”  and  “Darkness,”  two 
poems  making  use  of  picturesque  words  to  describe 
experiences;  and  “The  Third  Eye,”  a  fantasy  poem.  The 
final  selection,  “How  to  Tell  a  Story,”  page  144,  is  a 
departure  from  the  writing  process,  focussing  on  the  skill 
of  oral  story-telling. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  keeping  a  writer’s  journal 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  is 

happening  now 
writing  story  beginnings  and 
endings 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 


using  theme-related  vocabulary 
ONGOING 

discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 
ONGOING 

comprehending  selections  related  to 
theme 

—  nonfiction: 

1929  Message  Found  in  Bottle 
p.  65 

—  poetry: 

Curiosity  p.  64 
Apple  Seeds  p.  64 
developing  writing  skills 

—  keeping  a  writer’s  journal  p.  60 

—  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  is 

happening  now  p.  62 

—  writing  story  beginnings  and 

endings  p.  63 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  discussing  writing  p.  70 

•  planning  a  writing  center  p.  70 

•  planning  a  writer’s  workshop  p.  70 

•  discussing  story  beginnings  p.  71 

•  discussing  the  use  of  a  writer's 

journal  p.  71,  p.  60 

•  discussing  the  use  of  the  present 

progressive  tense  p.  72,  p.  62 

•  discussing  different  methods  of 

starting  stories  p.  72,  p.  73 

•  building  a  story  outline  p.  73 

•  discussing  story  endings  p.  74,  p.  75 

•  discussing  the  difference  between 

fact  and  imagination  p.  75 

•  discussing  the  use  of  news  items  as 

story  starters  p.  75,  p.  65 

•  asking  questions  about  nature  p.  76, 

p.  64 

Writing 

•  writing  story  beginnings  p.  73,  p.  63 

•  writing  an  advertisement  p.  74 

•  writing  story  endings  p.  74,  p.  63 

•  writing  imaginatively  using  factual 

films  as  a  basis  p.  76 

•  writing  factually  and  imaginatively 

about  particular  objects  p.  76 

•  writing  sentences  using  the  present 

progressive  tense  p.  62 

Research 

•  starting  a  newspaper  file  p.  76 
Reading 

•  readmg  magazines  and  newspapers 

p.  72 


W  Just  For  Starters 


Focus: 

writing  for  an  audience 

Topics: 

•  process  of  writing  •  problems  of  writing  •  kinds  of  writing 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 


gain  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
events 

identify  and  respond  to  different 
forms  of  writing 

—  understanding  the  structure  of 

different  forms  of  narration 
(adventure  story) 

appreciate  and  understand  elements 
of  the  author's  craft 

—  plot  endings 

locate  specific  information  by 

—  reading  to  find  answers  to 

questions 

—  reading  to  find  supporting  details 

■  reconstruct  information  by 

—  recording/organizing  information 

in  a  chart 

■  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determme  attitudes 


Experiences 


relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
reading  the  selections 

—  fiction: 

Rocky p.  113 

This  Can't  be  Happening  at 
Macdonald  Hall  p.  127 

—  nonfiction: 

How  to  Publish  a  Book  p.  1 16 
The  Trip  to  the  Apple  Farm 
p.  119 

The  Hows  of  Writing  p.  121 
Interview  with  Gordon  Korman 
p.  123 

How  to  Tell  a  Story  p.  144 

—  poetry: 

How  it  Feels  to  Be  a  Popcorn 
p.  142 
Mud  p.  143 
Darkness  p  143 
The  Third  Eye  p.  143 
-play: 

One  Hundred  Words  p.  135 

—  cartoons: 

Peanuts  p.  112 
Wmthrop  p.  118 

>  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 
'  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developmg  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developmg  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 


Products 


Speaking  I  Listening 

•  discussing  Snoopy's  expressions 

p.  104 

•  listening  to  stories  read  aloud  p.  106 

•  contmuing  a  story  p.  106 

•  listening  to  a  speaker  p.  107 

•  presenting  a  commerical  p.  110 

•  discussing  why  people  write  p.  Ill 

•  telling  stories  orally p.  113,  p.  146 

•  discussing  the  life  of  a  professional 

storyteller  p.  119 


Writing 

•  writing  cartoon  captions  p.  104 

•  writing  a  list  from  the  pomt  of  view  of 

a  toy  p.  106 

•  using  editors’  symbols  p.  107 

•  writing  funny  stories  p.  113,  p  134 

•  rewriting  TV  episodes  p.  113 

•  writing  stories  from  a  story  wheel 

p.  113 

•  writing  a  follow-up  episode  p.  115 

•  writing  poems  about  sounds  p.  117 

•  writing  lists  of  words  p.  118 

•  writing  prompting  notes  p.  119 

•  rewriting  p.  141,  p.  147 

•  compiling  a  riddle  or  joke  book 

p.  113 


Drama 

•  role-playing  author/editor  p.  110 

•  role-playing  interviews  p.  Ill,  p.  112 

•  dramatizing  scenes  from  a  story 

p.  115 

•  producing  a  play  p.  116 


Art 

•  drawing  Snoopy  p.  104 

•  drawing  cartoons  p.  115,  p. 

•  drawing  posters  p.  116 

•  illustrating  a  poem  p.  118 
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Research 

•  finding  out  about  the  sounds  and 

groups  of  animals  p.  106 

•  finding  out  about  careers  in  writing 

p.  Ill 

•  making  an  animal  mobile  p.  106 


Other  Media 

•  learning  and  listening  to  songs 

p.  116 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 

•  gain  literal  and 

and  Structure 

inferential  comprehension 
of  sequence  of  events 

•  identify  and  respond  to 
different  forms  of  writing 
-  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  narration 
(adventure  story) 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate  and 
understand  elements  of 
the  author's  craft 
-plot  endings 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by 

-  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

-  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 

•  reconstruct  information  1 
by  recording/organizing 
information  in  a  chart 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  attitudes 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 

INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Ask  the  students  to  consider  all  the  times  when  they 
write  something.  When  do  they  actually  put  pen  or  pencil 
to  paper  and  write?  What  do  they  write  at  these  times? 
Try  to  elicit  as  many  responses  as  possible,  such  as 
doodling,  notes  to  friends,  class  assignments,  letters.  List 
the  responses  on  the  board  and  then  ask  what  other 
things  people  write:  diaries,  stories,  poems,  etc.  List 
these  on  the  board,  and  then  tell  the  students  that  these 
are  called  forms  of  writing.  Refer  them  to  the  chapter 
introduction  on  page  110  of  the  student  text  and  ask  them 
what  sort  of  story  it  makes  them  think  of.  What  form 
might  they  use  to  write  about  this  picture?  Then  have 
them  read  the  introduction  to  the  chapter  on  page  111. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Encourage  the  students  to  collect  articles  they  are 
interested  in  from  magazines  or  newspapers.  When  they 
have  acquired  enough  material  give  each  of  them  a  large 
sheet  of  newsprint  and  have  them  design  a  newspaper 
page  or  magazine  page. 

2.  Keep  a  class  word  bank  throughout  this  theme.  Have 
available  a  stack  of  8  cm  x  13  cm  blank  cardboards,  heavy 
line  felt  tip  markers,  and  a  dictionary.  To  begin  their  word 
bank,  brainstorm  any  words  which  students  find 
interesting  and  have  them  develop  categories  for  their 
words.  Possibilities  might  be  exciting  words,  action 
words,  feeling  words,  exaggerating  words,  frightening 
words,  scenery  words,  etc.  Write  the  brainstormed  words 
out  on  cardboards  and  place  them  in  boxes  labelled  with 
their  category  name.  Encourage  students  to  add  words  to 
the  banks  or  to  add  new  categories  during  the  theme. 

3.  Set  up  a  writing  centre  for  the  duration  of  this  theme. 
Include  in  it  a  good  supply  of  different  sized  paper,  felt 
pens,  crayons,  pencils,  pens,  oil  pastels,  scissors,  and 
colored  paper.  Cut  some  paper  into  unusual  shapes  such 
as  clouds,  triangles,  parallelograms,  etc.,  and  some 
shapes  that  reflect  their  environment  such  as 
skyscrapers,  bungalows  or  barns.  Discuss  with  the 
students  what  kinds  of  things  the  shapes  suggest  for 
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writing.  Encourage  them  to  think  of  shape  poetry  or  to 
mount  their  writings  when  finished  on  an  appropriate 
shape.  Have  available  several  different  dictionaries  and 
establish  the  word  bank  boxes  at  this  centre.  Encourage 
students  to  make  a  ‘  'work  in  progress' '  file  to  protect  their 
unfinished  writings,  and  set  up  a  display  centre  and 
library  for  their  finished  products. 

4.  Working  either  individually  or  in  groups,  have  the 
students  make  cartoons.  Collect  these  and  make  them 
into  a  booklet.  Photocopies  could  be  made  and  one  given 
to  each  student,  or  the  class  may  present  the  copy  to  the 
library  or  another  class. 

5.  Have  available  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as 
possible  displayed  in  a  reading  centre  throughout  this 
theme. 

Bibliography: 

Atwater,  Richard  and  Florence  Atwater.  Mr.  Popper's 
Penguins.  Illus.  by  Robert  Lawson.  Little,  Brown.  1938. 
The  amusing  story  of  the  Popper  family  and  their  pet 
penguins.  The  illustrator  depicts  penguins  in  all 
possible  moods. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Atwood,  Ann.  Haiku:  The  Mood  of  the  Earth .  Scribner. 
1971. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  oriental  verse  form,  haiku, 
followed  by  25  photographs  of  nature,  each 
accompanied  by  a  verse  in  haiku  form. 

Gr.  5-7. 

*  Avis,  W.S.  et  al.  comp.  Canadian  Junior  Dictionary . 
Gage.  1977. 

A  teaching  dictionary  with  a  simplified  pronunciation 
key,  it  provides  materials  for  teaching  basic  dictionary 
skills. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Bendick,  Jeanne.  Observation.  Illustrated  by  the  author. 
N.Y.  Watts.  1972. 

Using  reader-participation  pictures  and  questions  the 
author  explores  how  we  observe  the  world. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Bristow,  Joan.  Robert  Falcon  Scott:  A  World  Explorer. 
Garrard.  1972. 

Biography  of  Robert  Scott. 

Gr.  3-6. 

Cantelon,  C.  Slide  Road  to  Creative  Expression .  Filmstrip 
and  Slide  Laboratory. 

Slides  on  which  to  base  student  writing. 

Choose  Your  Own  Adventure  Series  published  by 
Bantam  (10  titles  available). 

Students  read  and  select  story  line  to  follow. 


Fleming,  Ian.  Chitty  Chitty  Bang  Bang .  Random  House. 
1974. 

Adventures  of  a  magical  car  and  the  children  who 
found  it. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Glubok,  Shirley.  The  Art  of  the  Comic  Strip.  Macmillan. 
1976. 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  the  newspaper  comic 
strip  in  America. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Greet,  W.  Cabell.  In  Other  Words.  A  Junior  Thesaurus. 
Scott,  Foresman.  1969. 

Based  on  the  same  principles  as  an  adult  thesaurus,  the 
book  provides  practice  in  handling  basic  language 
skills. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Munsch,  Robert  N.  The  Paperbag  Princess .  Anmck 
Press.  1980. 

A  good  twist  ending  to  a  fairy  princess  story. 

Gr.  2-5. 

‘Nickerson,  Betty,  ed.  Girls  Will  Be  Women:  Femmes  de 
Demain.  All  About  Us.  1975. 

Poems  and  articles  which  reveal  the  concerns  of  young 
writers. 

Gr.  1-7. 

‘Salsburg,  Barbara.  Your  Own  Story.  Anmck.  1977. 

"This  book  contains  infinite  stories.  Waiting  within 
these  pages  and  yourself,  is  Your  Own  Story."  Brightly 
colored  pictures  encourage  the  reader  to  create  and 
develop  her  /his  own  story. 

Gr.  1-8. 

Silverstein,  Shel.  A  Giraffe  and  a  Half.  Harper  &  Row. 

1964. 

Super  story  format  to  build  and  take  apart  -  imaginative 
and  humorous. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Silverstein,  Shel.  Where  the  Sidewalk  Ends:  Poems  and 
Drawings.  Harper  &  Row.  1974. 

Poetry  to  amuse,  delight,  and  entertain. 

Gr.  1-8. 

'Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “Just  For  Starters"  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this  suggested 
sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

Pages  58-59.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  60.  The  photographs  tell  stories  without  words 
and  the  activities  invite  students  to  start  a  writer’s 
journal. 


3.  Page  62.  An  exploration  of  verbs  which  indicate 
present  time,  as  well  as  writing  story  beginnings  and 
endings,  add  practical  information  to  assist  young 
writers. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 

Pages  110-111.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  112.  The  Peanuts  cartoon  adds  another  dimension 
to  the  difficulties  writers  experience. 


4.  Page  64.  More  sources  for  story  starters  are  explored  in 
the  poems  “Curiosity"  and  “Apple  Seeds"  as  well  as  two 
newspaper  accounts. 


5.  Page  113.  One  student  writer’s  knowledge  of  the 
story-writing  skills  explored  so  far  can  be  assessed  by 
reading  the  story  ' ' Rocky.  ’ ' 

6.  Page  116.  When  your  story  is  written  what  do  you  do? 
The  publishing  process  is  explored  in  “How  to  Publish  a 
Book." 

7.  Page  118.  The  Winthrop  cartoon  presents  a  humorous 
facet  of  authorship. 

8.  Page  119.  Students  can  apply  their  knowledge  of 
writing  skills  to  assess  another  student  effort,  “The  Trip 
to  the  Apple  Farm.  ’ ' 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / A 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 

9.  Page  121.  For  a  serious  student  of  wrrting,  “The  Hows 
of  Writing"  gives  specific  ideas  for  developing  writrng 
skills. 

10.  Page  123.  In  “Interview  with  Gordon  Korman,"  a 
published  teen-age  author  answers  questions  about 
writing  and  gives  a  list  of  four  points  to  keep  in  mind 
when  writing. 

11.  Page  127.  How  does  Gordon  Korman  put  his  ideas  into 
practice?  An  excerpt  from  his  book,  “This  Can’t  Be 
Happening  at  Macdonald  Hall,"  gives  students  a  chance 
to  experience  this  at  first  hand. 

12.  Page  135.  The  theme  of  a  writer's  difficulties  is 
explored  in  the  genre  of  a  play  in  “One  Hundred  Words.” 

13.  Page  142.  A  series  of  poems,  “How  It  Feels  to  Be  a 
Popcorn,"  “Mud,"  “Darkness,"  and  “The  Third  Eye," 
expose  students  to  other  forms  of  writing. 

14.  Page  144.  You  can  tell  a  story  by  means  other  than 
print.  In  “How  to  Tell  a  Story”  the  techniques  for  this  are 
explored. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Peanuts/1 12 


Starting  Points 

Who  is  Snoopy?  What  is  he  like?  What  kinds  of  things  do 
you  expect  of  him?  The  picture  in  the  first  frame  always 
gives  a  clue  to  what  the  cartoon  will  be  about.  Have  the 
students  try  to  predict  from  this  picture  of  Snoopy  what 
the  cartoon  will  be  about.  In  the  second  frame,  Snoopy  is 
sitting  at  the  typewriter;  what  can  they  predict  from  this? 
Have  them  read  the  cartoon  to  find  out  if  they're  right. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  you  guess  correctly  what  the  cartoon  would  be 
about? 

•  In  this  cartoon  who  has  the  better  imagination?  How  do 
you  know?  (Snoopy  has  the  better  imagination  -  he  is 
writing  something  creative,  and  Linus  is  merely 
criticizing  it.) 

•  Do  you  think  Linus  encourages  Snoopy?  Why?  (Linus 
has  nothing  good  to  say  about  Snoopy’s  writing  and  he 
doesn’t  make  any  positive  suggestions  to  Snoopy.) 

•  What  is  wrong  with  Snoopy’s  writing?  (He  is  writing 
about  something  he's  not  familiar  with  and  his 
information  is  not  correct;  his  words  aren’t  varied  and 
interesting.) 

•  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next:  Will  Snoopy  start 
writing  again  or  will  he  give  up?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Write  your  own  captions  for  the  pictures  in  the  cartoon. 
Change  Linus’  attitude  to  one  of  encouragement  and  give 
Snoopy  the  feeling  of  success. 

Speaking/ Listening 

•  Have  the  students  examine  Snoopy  closely  in  three  or 
four  frames  and  think  of  a  word  that  describes  the 
expression  on  his  face  in  each  of  them. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  their  own  Snoopy  and  give  him 
a  particular  expression.  Then  have  them  write  at  least 
four  explanations  for  his  expression. 
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2.  Rocky/ 113 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  to  think  about  the  stuffed  animals  they 
have  or  used  to  have.  What  kind  of  animals  were  they? 
Have  them  imagine  that  their  favorite  stuffed  animal  has 
come  to  life.  Ask  them  to  create  some  adventures  that 
might  happen  as  a  result.  Then  direct  them  to  the 
introduction  and  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  Is  the  story  a  true  story?  Explain  why.  (The  story  isn’t 
true  in  the  sense  of  being  factual,  but  it  is  a  true  account 
of  what  happened  in  the  author's  imagination.) 

•  Where  did  Robert  find  the  treasure?  (in  the  jail) 

•  How  did  Robert  feel  in  the  end?  (happy  with  his  stuffed 
animals) 

•  What  other  stories  do  you  know  that  involve  finding  a 
treasure?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  1 15  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 
understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration-  adventure  story 


•  Have  the  students  help  you  to  list  on  slips  of  paper  the 
mam  events  of  the  story.  Then  have  them  skim  the  story 
to  check  for  forgotten  main  events. 

•  Introduce  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  the  following 
diagram  for  the  action  in  an  adventure  story  and  have 
students  identify  examples  from  their  list  of  the  climax 
and  the  crisis  points  in  the  story. 

Climax 


Beginning 


•  Have  students  suggest  where  each  slip  of  paper  from 
their  list  belongs  on  this  diagram  and  place  it  there.  When 
all  the  slips  are  in  place  "read”  the  story  to  them  as  it 
appears  on  the  diagram.  Then  exchange  the  climax  slip 
with  any  other  one  and  again  "read’  ’  the  diagram  to 
them.  Have  them  tell  you  which  diagram  they  prefer  and 
why.  Then  ask  them  to  think  of  other  stories  which  they 
have  read  that  fit  this  diagram. 

Vocabulary 
Page  115 

•  I  heard  a  gruff  voice  saying,  "Sit  down  Robert,  we  all 
have  a  lot  to  talk  about.  ’  ’ 

To  help  students  develop  meaning  for  this  word,  use  this 
strategy. 

Have  students  imagine  what  Rocky’s  voice  would  sound 
like  and  then  give  synonyms  for  the  word.  Have  them 
check  the  sense  of  the  synonyms  by  trying  them  in  the 
original  context.  Then  discuss  with  them  what  other 
qualities  a  voice  might  have  such  as:  sweet,  sly,  smooth, 
etc. 
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3 .  How  To  Publish  A  Book  /1 1 6  * 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Read  to  the  class  some  of  the  works  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  or  A.  A.  Milne  about  how  toys  can  become 
imaginary  playmates. 

•  In  groups  the  students  could  continue  the  adventure 
story  of  their  own  stufed  animal. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  imagine  they  are  their  favorite  stuffed 
animals.  They  must  create  a  list  often  commandments" 
written  by  the  toy.  For  example: 

1.  You  will  not  throw  me  under  the  bed  and  forget  about 
me. 

2.  You  must  repair  my  broken  arm. 

3.  Please,  don't  lend  me  to  your  friend  any  more 
because . . . 

Research 

•  The  children  will  enjoy  listing  animals,  their  sounds,  and 
what  a  group  of  them  is  called. 

Complete  a  chart  such  as : 


Animal 

Sound 

Group 

owl 

it  hoots 

parliament  of  owls 

goose 

it  honks 

gaggle  of  geese 

cow 

it  moos 

herd  of  cattle 

lark 

it  tweets 

exaltation  of  larks 

•  Make  a  stuffed  animal  mobile.  You  can  acquire  old 
wallpaper  books  from  paint  and  decorating  centres.  Let 
the  children  select  their  favorite  sheets,  place  them  back 
to  back,  trace  a  pattern  they  have  made  of  an  animal  onto 
the  designed  paper  and  cut  out  a  pattern  to  be  stuffed. 
Supply  a  paper  punch  to  punch  holes  around  the  pattern. 
Use  thick  wool  or  yarn  to  sew  the  paper  animal  together. 
Provide  pipe  cleaners  for  whiskers,  buttons  for  eyes,  etc. 
Stuff  with  crumpled  paper,  old  fabric,  cotton  batting,  etc. 
Suspend  these  in  mobile  form. 


Starting  Points 

Write  the  title  of  this  selection  on  the  board  and  ask 
students,  "How  do  you  publish  a  book?"  Have  students 
look  at  their  reader  and  suggest  anything  which  they 
think  may  have  been  done  to  get  this  product.  Discuss 
with  them  what  they  think  the  word  "publish’  ’  means. 
Then  introduce  this  list  of  "publishing"  words  and  have 
them  attempt  to  give  meanings  for  them:  illustrations, 
drafts,  editing  symbols,  good  copies,  style  for 
punctuation,  revising,  print  out,  layout,  14  point  Palatino 
Bold,  typesetting,  presses.  Circle  words  which  they 
cannot  explain  at  all.  Have  the  students  try  to  link  each  of 
these  words  to  one  of  the  steps  they  suggested  above. 
Ask  them  if  any  words  made  them  think  of  other  steps  in 
the  process.  Then  have  them  read  the  selection  and  look 
for  steps  in  publishing  which  they  did  not  think  of. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  does  a  publishing  company  do?  (It  produces 
books.) 

•  What  makes  a  book  interesting?  (Answers  will  vary. 
Students  will  probably  say  that  the  stories  must  be 
interesting  to  read  and  there  should  be  pictures  to  look 
at.) 

•  What  do  you  think  the  last  sentence,  "You  are  looking  at 
the  results,"  means?  (The  process  that  is  described  was 
used  to  print  these  pages.) 

•  Do  you  think  you’d  like  to  publish  a  book?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 


'Information  to  Note 

This  selection  may  be  difficult  for  some  students  because  of  the  many 
technical  words  about  publishing  in  it.  To  assist  these  students,  see  the 
strategies  in  Vocabulary,  page  107. 

The  Ms.  Ghose  in  the  selection  is  the  classroom  teacher. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 


•  Refer  to  the  list  of  steps  in  book  production  suggested 
by  the  students.  Add  any  steps  that  they  discovered  from 
their  reading,  and  together  arrange  the  list  sequentially. 

•  Discuss  who  does  the  various  jobs  in  the  selection  and 
find  their  titles.  Help  students  put  the  titles  of  the  workers 
into  the  correct  sequence  and  then  list  all  the 
responsibilities  mentioned  for  that  job.  Have  students 
choose  the  job  they’d  like  most  and  decide  what  they 
would  need  to  be  good  at  to  do  the  job. 

Vocabulary 
Page  116 

•  They  had  them  edited  by  Ms.  Ghose  and  rewrote  them. 
Page  117 

•  A  layout  was  made  of  the  words  and  the  pictures. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  discuss  the  situation  which  causes  the 
use  of  these  words.  For  "edited,”  elicit  from  them  that 
this  writing  was  being  sent  away  for  an  important 
purpose.  What  would  the  teacher  do  before  it  was  sent 
away?  What  would  the  teacher  check  it  for?  Why  did  the 
students  rewrite  it?  For  "layout,”  have  students  look  at 
pages  116  and  117  of  their  texts,  and  after  discussing  the 
literal  meaning,  have  them  decide  what  needed  to  be  laid 
out  on  these  pages  and  whether  it  could  have  been  done 
differently.  After  these  discussions  have  taken  place, 
have  students  give  their  own  definition  for  each  word. 
Page  117 

•  A  decision  was  made  to  make  the  type  in  the  book  14 
point  Palatino  Bold. 

To  develop  meaning  for  these  words,  ask  students  to 
decide  what  they  might  mean  from  the  context,  and  have 
the  following  material  available  for  them  to  compare  with 
the  type  in  their  texts,  which  is  Meridian. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Invite  someone  from  a  newspaper  or  publishing 
company  to  speak  to  your  class.  Have  the  class  prepare 
questions  beforehand. 


Writing 

•  Introduce  the  following  editors’  symbols  to  the  class: 

insert  -  A 

delete  or  remove  -  $ 

transpose  or  switch  position  -  ix 

make  a  capital  letter  -  T 

put  in  a  space  - 

make  a  lower  case  letter  - 

Have  students  mark  up  a  piece  of  their  own  writing. 


This  is  printed  in  14  point  Palatino 
Bold.  Is  it  different? 
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4.  Winthrop/118 


Starting  Points 

Have  students  brainstorm  words  that  describe  people. 
These  may  be  either  physical  or  character  descriptive 
words.  From  their  list,  choose  one  word  that  shows 
exaggeration,  or  give  them  a  word  such  as  "giant,"  and 
ask  them  if  they  can  think  of  anyone  they  know  that  this 
word  describes.  Then  discuss  whether  anyone  in  the 
classroom  would  describe  himself/ herself  that  way.  Elicit 
from  them  that  "giant"  is  an  example  of  exaggeration.  For 
contrast,  have  them  choose  a  word  that  realistically 
describes  someone  who  is  tall.  Then  have  them  jot  down 
as  many  words  as  they  can  from  the  list  that  describe 
themselves  as  individuals.  After  a  few  minutes  have  them 
stop  and  categorize  their  personal  words  into: 

realistic  exaggerated 

Then  read  Winthrop  with  them  to  find  out  how  he 
describes  someone. 


Talking  Points 

•  Who  does  Winthrop  think  he's  writing  about?  (himself  - 
autobiographical) 

•  Is  he  writing  real  facts  or  is  he  exaggerating? 
(exaggerating) 

•  What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  Winthrop  instead 
of:  handsome,  tall,  dazzling,  tastefully  dressed?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  question  at  the  top  of  page  118  with  the 
students. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Using  this  cartoon  as  a  model,  have  the  students  draw  a 
cartoon  of  themselves  writing  their  "autobiography. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  the  reasons  why  they  like 
cartoons.  Why  do  cartoons  appeal  to  so  many  people?  Do 
the  students  watch  cartoons  on  TV?  What  do  they  like 
about  them?  Take  a  poll  of  the  class  to  find  out  the 
favorite  cartoon  character. 

Research 

•  Do  a  study  of  animation  beginning  with  a  "flip  book’  ’  to 
demonstrate  the  principle  of  animation.  How  are 
animated  cartoons  made?  What  is  your  favorite  animated 
film?  How  time-consuming  is  this  process? 
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5.  The  Trip  To  The  Apple  Farm  /1 19 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  to  recall  the  school  trip  that  they  have 
enjoyed  best.  What  do  they  remember  from  it?  What 
enjoyable  things  did  they  do?  Read  the  introduction  with 
them  and  have  them  read  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  did  you  feel  about  Enza’s  story?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Has  she  made  the  trip  to  the  apple  farm  sound  like  an 
interesting  experience?  Why  or  why  not?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Why  did  Enza  make  a  word  bank?  (The  words  helped  her 
to  recall  the  experience.) 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 


Tell  students  that  this  story  is  going  to  be  published  in  a 
book.  They  are  to  be  the  editors.  Discuss  with  them  if 
there  is  any  other  way  to  list  the  events.  Have  them  skim 
the  story  for  the  mam  events,  and  as  they  dictate,  write 
them  on  strips  of  paper.  Read  them  in  the  order  Enza 
organized,  and  then  have  students  suggest  a  different 
order  and  move  the  strips.  (To  do,  page  120,  student  text) 
Then,  as  editors,  have  a  class  vote  about  the  most 
interesting  sequence.  Have  them  discuss  why  they  chose 
the  order  they  did.  If  they  chose  one  different  from  Enza’s, 
have  them  proofread  the  new  order  for  changes  in  words 
or  punctuation. 
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6.  The  Hows  of  Writing/ 121 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  groups  of  students  do  a  commercial  for  a  place 
they  visited.  Have  them  gather  or  make  illustrative 
material  about  the  place.  They  will  need  a  script  of  the 
dialogue,  actors,  and  actions  prepared.  They  should 
practice  their  commercial  before  presenting  it  to  the 
class. 

Drama 

•  Editors  consult  with  authors  when  there  are  changes 
that  need  to  be  made.  Have  pairs  of  students  act  the  parts 
of  the  author,  Enza,  and  an  editor.  Have  them  discuss  the 
changes  the  editor  wishes  to  make.  Use  the  changes 
students  made  in  Skill  Points  as  the  basis  for  the 
discussion. 


Starting  Points 

Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  students:  What 
is  a  writer?  What  does  a  person  have  to  do  to  become  a 
writer?  Read  to  them  the  title  1  'The  Hows  of  Writing'  ’  and 
the  introduction  in  the  student  text.  Then  have  them  look 
at  the  subheading,  ‘ 'You  want  to  be  a  writer?”  Direct 
them  to  the  marginal  note,  ”...  then  read' '  that  completes 
the  subheading.  Encourage  them  to  ask  any  questions 
about  this  statement  that  they  can.  These  questions  may 
be  taped  or  recorded  on  the  board.  Then  predict  why  the 
author  makes  this  statement. 

Have  the  students  read  to  the  end  of  the  first  section  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  their  predictions. 

Then  direct  students  to  the  marginal  note  ”...  then 
write”  and  repeat  the  process. 


Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  122  of  the  student 
text. 

•  What  was  the  best  book  you’ve  ever  read?  Why  do  you 
think  it  was  good?  (Answers  will  vary.)  What  was  the  best 
thing  you’ve  ever  written?  Why  did  you  choose  it? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  does  the  author  suggest  keeping  a  notebook  near 
at  all  times?  (Things  can  be  jotted  down  when  they’re 
fresh  in  a  person’s  mind.) 

•  What  kinds  of  things  do  you  think  you’d  jot  in  your 
notebook  if  you  followed  the  author's  suggestion? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  in  the  selection  are: 

locate  specific  information  by 
reading  to  find  answers  to  questions 
reconstruct  information  by  recording/  organizing 
in  a  chart 


•  Reread  the  questions  students  posed  in  the  Starting 
Points  discussion  and  have  them  answer  these.  Then  set 
up  a  diagram  such  as  the  following: 

You  want  to  be  a  writer? 

then  read  then  write 

Have  students  review  the  selection  section  by  section 
and  under  each  listed  marginal  note  decide  why  this 
statement  is  recommended  by  the  author.  Have  them 
dictate  the  reasons  in  their  own  words  and  fill  in  the 
chart.  Responses  might  be:  reading  goes  with  writing, 
books  are  tools  of  the  trade,  etc. 

Have  them  try  to  refer  to  books  they  have  read  which 
were  good  models  of  various  types  of  stories.  Then 
discuss  good  descriptions  or  interesting  people  in  books 
they  have  read  that  might  have  come  from  an  author's 
notebook.  Have  them  try  to  recall  from  their  own  writing  a 
description  or  person  they  took  from  real  life. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking/ Listening 

•  Have  a  discussion  on  why  people  write.  What  kinds  of 
writing  do  people  do  to  make  a  living?  Why  would  a 
person  choose  writing  as  a  career? 

Research 

•  Find  out  about  different  careers  in  writing,  such  as 
journalism,  drama  writing,  writing  for  advertising,  writing 
for  TV,  fiction  writing.  Have  students  discover  what  all 
these  careers  have  in  common  and  what  special  talents 
would  be  needed  for  each. 

Drama 

•  Have  students  role-play  the  parts  of  a  T  V.  interviewer 
and  an  author.  Set  up  a  situation  in  which  the  interviewer 
is  discussing  where  the  author  gets  his  ideas  and  the 
author  describes  two  real-life  incidents  which  he /she  is 
considering  including  in  a  book. 
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7.  Interview  with  Gordon 
Korman/123* * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Have  two  or  three  students  choose  their  best  piece  of 
writing  and  read  it  to  their  group.  They  are  the  authors. 
The  rest  of  the  group  are  interviewers.  Discuss  and  list 
some  questions  interviewers  might  ask  and  have  authors 
think  about  answers  they  might  make.  Have  pairs  of 
students  conduct  the  interviews.  Then  read  the 
introduction  to  this  selection  to  them.  Have  a  student  as 
interviewer  read  the  selection  aloud  while  you  take  the 
part  of  Gordon  Korman.  Have  the  others  listen  for 
suggestions  about  writing  that  Gordon  Korman  discusses 
which  are  ones  they  have  already  learned. 


Talking  Points 

•  Gordon’s  mother  suggested  that  he  write  about  some¬ 
thing  he  could  understand.  Was  this  a  good  idea?  Why? 
(The  story  would  seem  more  real,  and  he  would  be  much 
more  at  ease  if  he  knew  what  he  was  writing  about.) 

•  Do  you  think  Gordon  enjoys  writing?  Why?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Gordon  writes?  (Perhaps  he  writes  for 
enjoyment,  or  he  knows  he  writes  good  stories,  or  he 
knows  he  can  be  a  successful  writer.) 

•  What  is  a  would-be  writer?  (someone  who  wants  to 
become  a  writer) 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  technical  language  used  in  this  interview.  To  help  these 
students,  see  Vocabulary. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 


•  Have  the  students  discuss  any  points  which  Gordon 
Korman  talked  about  that  they  had  already  learned  in  this 
chapter.  Then  have  them  skim  the  story  to  locate  answers 
to  these  specific  questions: 

What  did  Gordon  Korman  say  that  interested  you? 

What  did  he  say  that  surprised  you? 

Did  he  say  anything  that  you  disagreed  with? 

When  students  have  completed  these  questions  ask  them 
what  further  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  him. 

Vocabulary 
Page  124 

•  I  was  class  monitor  for  books  from  the  publisher  to 
whom  I  sent  my  manuscript. 

•  The  only  part  I  was  asked  to  rewrite  was  the  climax. 

•  Where  I  felt  strongly  that  the  changes  were  not  good, 
the  publisher  accepted  my  original  wording. 

•  Since  submitting  my  first  manuscript,  my  works  have 
required  less  and  less  editing. 

Page  125 

•  Just  recently  I  signed  an  option  contract  for  the  film 

rights  to  some  of  my  works. 

•  Sometimes  when  I'm  at  school,  I  might  think  about 

some  plot  development. 

•  Do  you  make  outlines  for  your  chapters? 

Page  126 

•  If  you  want  to  be  a  humorous  writer  like  me,  be  careful 

not  to  get  too  carried  away  with  the  one-liner. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  the  above  sentences 
use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  recall  the  technical  language  of  this 
chapter  that  they  have  discussed  so  far.  Have  them  use 
this  knowledge  and  context  clues  to  give  a  paraphrase  for 
each  sentence.  Have  the  students  discuss  and  amend  the 
initial  paraphrases  until  they  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
captured  the  full  meaning. 
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8.  This  Can’t  Be  Happening  at 
Macdonald  Hall/ 127 
□ 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  students  role-play  interviews  in  groups,  with  the 
interviewee  pretending  to  be  a  sports  figure  or  someone 
in  the  entertainment  field. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  try  writing  funny  stories,  or  an  outline  for 
a  funny  episode,  keeping  in  mind  Gordon's  four 
suggestions  for  would-be  writers. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  compile  a  personal  or  class 
riddle  or  joke  book.  They  would  receive  practice  in  being 
concise  and  explicit.  These  could  be  illustrated  and 
"published"  in  the  classroom. 

•  A  humorous  television  episode  could  be  re-written  in 
story  form  keeping  Gordon’s  four  suggestions  in  mind. 

•  Make  a  story  idea  wheel.  Divide  children  into  groups. 
Let  each  person  in  the  group  spin  the  wheel  so  that  each 
person  selects  one  word  to  be  used  in  the  story.  Each 
group  member  creates  a  story  using  words  they  have 
selected.  When  the  stories  have  been  completed,  gather 
the  groups  together  and  let  students  share  their  versions, 
which  will  all  be  unique.  Suggested  words  are:  the 
planet  Zincula,  red  pineapple,  jalopy,  cool  water,  zipper, 
onions,  monster’s  footprint,  etc.  Place  about  30-40 
words  around  the  wheel. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Divide  the  children  into  groups  of  4  or  5  students  to 
practice  co-operative  oral  story-telling.  One  student  is 
selected  by  the  teacher  to  lead  the  story.  At  a  certain 
signal  (clapping  or  turning  lights  off/on)  the  next  student 
continues  the  story  thread  but  uses  the  word  or  phrase 
stated  by  the  teacher.  Words  such  as  these  could  be  used 
between  story-tellers: 

Crash! 

Unfortunately 

Suddenly  a  funny  thing  happened 
Fee-Fie-Foe-Fum 

An  enormous  creature  suddenly  appeared 
Growl! 

A  few  metres  away  stood  a  walking  carrot! 

The  teacher  should  move  between  groups  to  enjoy  and 
assist  when  necessary. 


Starting  Points 

Reread  with  the  students  Gordon's  answer  to  the 
interviewer's  first  question,  on  page  123.  Focus  on  the 
sentence,  ”1  decided  to  write  about  two  boys  who  were  in 
conflict  with  their  school,  ’  ’  and  then  ask  the  students  to 
suggest  different  ways  students  get  into  trouble  at  school. 
Discuss  whether  any  of  these  would  make  good  stories. 
Direct  them  to  the  title  of  the  selection  and  ask  them  what 
they  think  Macdonald  Hall  is.  What  do  they  think  is  meant 
by  the  word  “this"?  When  the  title  has  been  discussed, 
read  the  story  with  the  students  to  check  their 
predictions. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  anything  surprise  you  in  this  story?  What?  (Answers 
may  vary:  students  probably  found  the  appearance  of  the 
kittens  a  surprise.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  boys  were  superstitious  about  the 
cat?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  author  gave  the  two  main 
characters  the  names  Bruno  and  Boots  rather  than 
simpler  names  like  Jim  and  Bob?  (Perhaps  in  giving  them 
these  names  he  was  trying  to  say  something  about  their 
personalities.) 

•  Do  you  think  Mr.  Sturgeon  suspected  at  the  end  that  the 
boys  had  stolen  the  cat?  Why?  (Perhaps  he  did  because 
“his  face  adjusted  itself  into  a  very  strange  smile.’’) 

•  Do  you  think  Gordon  Korman  is  a  good  writer?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  134  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  to  be  presented  in  this  story 
is  as  follows: 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the 
author's  craft  -  plot ,  endings 


•  Have  students  list  the  main  events  in  the  story.  Develop 
a  list  such  as  the  following: 

A  hockey  game  was  to  happen. 

The  boys  kidnapped  the  other  team’s  mascot. 

The  Macdonald  team  won  the  game. 

The  mascot  cat  had  kittens  on  Boots’  bed. 

The  boys  returned  cat  and  kittens  to  the  bus. 

The  boys  were  caught  by  their  principal. 

He  pretended  to  believe  their  story. 

Then  through  discussion  place  each  event  in  its  proper 
place  on  a  plot  outline  such  as  the  one  below. 


Climax 


Beginning 


Ending 


Discuss  whether  there  could  have  been  any  other  ending 
to  the  plot  outline.  Then  have  students  turn  to  the 
Handbook  of  their  text,  page  255,  and  read  the  section  on 
story  endings  called  "How  does  a  story  end?"  Using  this 
information  have  them  categorize  the  actual  ending. 
Then  have  them  categorize  their  suggested  endings.  If 
there  are  any  categories  not  filled,  have  students  try  to 
give  an  ending  for  this  story  which  would  fill  it.  Have  a 
class  vote  on  the  most  popular  story  ending. 


Vocabulary 
Page  127 

•  Spectators  from  both  sides  were  pouring  in. 

Page  129 

•  Bruno  raised  innocent  eyes  to  the  coach. 

Page  133 

•  The  two  boys  stole  out  of  the  building  and  over  to  the 
Cougars'  bus. 

To  help  students  develop  meaning  for  these  underlined 
words  use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  paraphrase  each  underlined  sentence  part. 
Then  have  them  give  a  literal  interpretation  for  each. 
Discuss  with  them  why  these  are  all  non-literal 
expressions  and  have  them  visualize  the  literal  meanings 
in  these  contexts.  Then  have  them  discuss  the  imagery  of 
each  non-literal  expression  by  imagining:  pouring  liquid 
through  a  funnel  and  how  that  relates  to  squeezing  a 
crowd  through  a  single  gate;  Bruno  feeling  guilty  but 
trying  to  seem  innocent  and  so  showing  innocent  eyes; 
the  boys  trying  not  to  get  caught  like  thieves  who  steal 
and  so  moving  like  thieves  would. 

Page  129 

•  The  game  began  in  typical  fashion. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined 
phrase  use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  read  the  following  sentence  and  ask  them 
to  decide  what  kind  of  player  each  boy  is.  Then  ask  them 
how  they  know  that  this  is  always  true  of  the  boys' 
playing.  Students  will  need  to  go  back  to  "typical 
fashion"  to  answer  this. 
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9.  One  Hundred  Words  /135 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  dramatize  in  groups  specific  scenes 
in  the  story. 

Writing 

•  Write  a  story  about  how  the  Cougars  got  even  with  the 
Macs  or  about  the  Macs'  new  mascot. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  134  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  cartoon  about  Myrtle  the  cat 
and  her  adventures  from  her  point  of  view. 


Starting  Points 

Discuss  with  students  what  they  feel  when  they  are  told 
to  write  a  story.  What  problems  do  they  have  to  solve  to 
do  this?  Does  everyone  have  the  same  problems?  Then 
read  the  name  of  the  play  and  the  introduction.  This 
selection  could  be  read  by  teacher  and  students  with  the 
teacher  reading  the  part  of  Hans.  Assign  roles  and  have 
the  other  students  follow  in  their  books  and  listen  for  the 
problems  that  Helga  faced. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  kind  of  person  is  Hans?  Do  you  think  you’d  like 
him?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  is  Helga  like  at  the  beginning  of  the  play?  At  the 
end?  Why?  (At  the  beginning  she’s  upset  because  she 
thinks  she  can’t  write,  and  at  the  end  she's  happy 
because  Hans  has  shown  her  she  can  write  interesting 
things  about  ordinary  people.) 

•  What  advice  did  Hans  give  Helga?  Was  this  good 
advice?  Why?  (He  told  her  to  open  her  eyes  and  ears  and 
use  her  head.  Other  answers  will  vary.) 

•  Would  you  be  able  to  use  Hans’  advice  about  writing? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  in  this  selection  is: 

•  Discuss  how  Helga  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  play. 
What  was  her  attitude  about  this  writing?  What  was  her 
big  problem?  What  were  Helga’ s  small  problems  in  this 
play?  Then  develop  a  diagram  such  as  the  following  on 
the  board: 

BIG  PROBLEM: 

Helga  has  to  write  a  one  hundred  word  story 


Discuss  with  students  what  Helga’ s  attitude  is  to  each 
small  problem  as  it  is  placed  on  the  chart.  Then  discuss 
what  Hans  says  or  does  to  help  and  place  it  on  the  chart. 
What  is  Hans’  attitude  to  each  of  Helga’s  problems?  When 
the  line  is  completed  ask  students  to  decide  which 
attitude  would  be  most  like  their  own  if  they  had  to  write 
“One  Hundred  Words.  ’  ’ 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  as  a  class  or  in  groups  produce  all  or 
part  of  the  play  and  perform  it  for  other  classes  in  the 
school. 

•  In  groups,  have  the  students  do  the  To  do  on  page  141  of 
the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  students  draw  posters  advertising  the  play. 

•  Suggest  to  the  students  that  they  illustrate  their  favorite 
scene  in  this  play  or  in  one  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
stories. 

Other  Media 

•  Use  the  record  from  the  soundtrack  of  the  movie  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  to  teach  the  students  songs  based  on 
some  of  his  short  stories. 
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10.  How  It  Feels  to  Be  a  Popcorn  /142 


Starting  Points 

Bring  in  materials  or  a  corn  popper  to  pop  corn  in  the 
classroom.  If  these  materials  are  not  available,  a  record  of 
sounds  of  coffee  perking  or  a  tape  recording  of  corn 
popping  could  be  used.  Have  students  brainstorm  words 
for  the  sounds  they  hear  and  arrange  the  words  into  a 
form  of  poetry.  Have  them  listen  while  you  read  the  poem 
to  hear  how  another  student  describes  this  process.  Read 
the  poem  to  the  sound  of  popcorn  popping. 

Talking  Points 

•  Why  does  the  popcorn  call  for  help?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Read  the  poem  out  loud,  putting  expression  into  the 
sounds.  Which  of  these  sounds  really  sound  like  corn 
popping?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  sound  do  you  like  best?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  three  or  four  cartoon  frames  in 
which  a  kernel  becomes  a  piece  of  popcorn.  Encourage 
them  to  give  the  kernel  a  personality. 

Writing 

•  Using  sounds  and  /or  picturesque  words,  have  the 
students  write  a  poem  about  the  sounds  made  by  a  bee,  a 
mosquito,  a  truck,  a  coffee  percolator,  ram  on  a  roof,  or 
hammering  a  nail. 

•  Brainstorm  sounds  you  would  hear  when  a  house  is 
being  built,  someone  is  cooking  breakfast,  or  heavy  traffic 
is  passing  at  an  intersection.  Divide  the  class  into  groups, 
one  for  each  sound,  and  have  them  chant  their  sounds 
together  for  a  sound  collage. 
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11.  Poems  /143 


Starting  Points 

Choose  some  words  such  as  snake,  kitten,  spider,  mud, 
which  could  be  described  by  expressive  adjectives.  Write 
them  on  the  board  and  ask  students  for  words  which  they 
associate  with  each.  Encourage  them  to  use 
onomatopoeic  words  such  as  slither  or  pad.  List  these 
under  each  word  on  the  board.  Then  read  them  the  poems 
"Mud,"  “Darkness,"  and  "The  Third  Eye,"  telling  them 
to  listen  for  words  which  bring  pictures  to  their  minds. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  poem  would  you  like  to  be  in  and  experience? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  In  "Mud,"  why  does  the  author  say  the  yellow  rose  bush 
knows  the  feeling?  (He  is  imagining  the  roots  of  the  rose 
bush  as  toes.) 

•  What  words  in  "Darkness"  does  the  author  use  to  show 
he  is  frightened?  (huddled,  tight,  monsters,  creeping) 

Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  choose  the  poem  they  like  best  and 
do  their  own  illustration  for  it.  Encourage  them  to  use 
colors  that  reflect  mood. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  imagine  themselves  with  three  arms 
or  three  legs  and  write  a  list  of  all  the  things  they  could  do 
then. 

•  Have  students  decide  their  favorite  thing  to  touch  and 
some  creature  they  would  hate  to  touch.  For  each  thing 
have  them  list  as  many  words  as  they  can  to  describe  the 
sensation  of  touching  it. 


12.  How  to  Tell  a  Story  / 144  * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Discuss  with  the  students  ways  of  hearing  a  story.  Elicit 
from  them  their  favorite  way  of  hearing  a  story  -  either 
read  to  them  or  told  to  them.  Have  them  discuss  which 
way  is  easier  for  the  person  doing  the  story  and  what 
makes  it  interesting  for  the  listener.  Then  direct  them  to 
the  introduction  of  the  selection.  Read  them  the  selection 
to  the  end  of  the  four  questions  and  have  them  scan  the 
topic  sentences  (the  first  in  each  paragraph  in  this  case) 
to  see  the  pattern  of  the  selection  and  where  they  will  find 
the  answers  to  these  four  questions.  Then  have  them 
complete  the  reading  of  the  selection. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  are  your  favorite  kinds  of  stories?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Do  you  tell  jokes  to  your  friends?  Do  you  tell  them  about 
movies  and  TV  programs  you’ve  seen?  Are  these  stories? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  think  are  some  advantages  of  telling  a 
story?  (You  can  keep  contact  with  your  audience;  you  can 
tell  the  story  differently  for  different  audiences ;  you  can 
make  the  story  suit  the  age  level  of  your  audience.) 

•  What  types  of  stories  have  been  traditionally  ones  that 
were  always  told?  (folk  tales,  legends,  myths) 


'Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  number  of  ideas  presented.  Use  the  strategy  suggested 
in  Starting  Points  to  help  them  obtam  an  overview  before  reading. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 


•  Develop  by  discussion  with  the  students  a  diagram 
from  the  Starting  Point  activities  such  as  the  one  below. 
Write  the  information  for  the  diagram  on  strips  of  paper 
and  build  it  up  for  each  guestion  by  referring  to  each 
topic  sentence  for  the  answer.  Allow  plenty  of  space  on 
the  board  to  develop  the  diagram 


How  to  Tell  a  Story 

1.  Picking  a  Story  pick  a  story  you  like 

•  emotion 

•  simple  plot 

•  clear  plot 

•  clear  good  and  bad 

•  interesting  setting 

•  satisfying  ending 

2.  Learning  a  Story  •  memorize 

•  see  in  their  minds 

•  make  notes 

3.  Making  it  Exciting  _ 


4.  Choosing  Time  and  Place 


When  this  much  of  the  diagram  is  completed  by 
discussion  and  recall,  have  students  refer  to  the  particular 
paragraph  dictated  by  the  topic  sentence  and  find  all  the 
supporting  details  pertaining  to  it.  At  this  point  build  up 
the  chart  paragraph  by  paragraph  under  the  appropriate 
topic  sentence. 

Vocabulary 
Page  144 

•  It  might  have  scared  you  delightfully  or  had  an  enjoyable 
sadness. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  these  underlined 
sections  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  discuss  what  words  would  usually  be 
associated  with  fear  and  sadness.  Then  ask  them  to 
describe  experiences  they  have  had  of  delightful  scares 
and  enjoyable  sadness.  Have  them  create  other  contrasts 
like  these,  such  as:  sad  happiness,  a  short  century,  etc. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  students  do  the  To  do  on  page  146  of  the  student 
text. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  make  suitable  prompting  notes  to  tell  two 
different  stories. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  students  create  a  professional  story-teller  and 
name  him/her.  Discuss  a  week  in  the  life  of  this 
story-teller  including  his/her  professional  appearances, 
researches,  practice  sessions,  and  difficulties  with  the 
work. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  students  could  choose  one  of  the  forms  of  writing 
presented  in  this  theme  -  interview,  cartoon,  play,  story, 
poem  -  and  write  on  something  that  has  interested  them 
during  the  study  of  the  theme.  This  could  be  written  or 
mounted  on  construction  paper  and  displayed 
somewhere  prominent  in  the  school. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  do  the  “Summary  Activity’ ’  on  page 
147  of  the  student  text.  Other  changes  to  selections  might 
include  writing  the  Peanuts  cartoon  as  a  story,  “The  Trip 
to  the  Apple  Farm"  as  a  play,  or  “How  It  Feels  to  Be  a 
Popcorn”  as  a  cartoon  or  story. 


How  Do  You 
Know  Your 
Soup  Is  Hot? 

OVERVIEW 

People  learn  to  know  and  appreciate  the  world  through 
their  senses.  In  this  chapter  the  students  are  asked  to 
consider  what  their  senses  do  for  them  and  to  imagine 
how  their  world  would  change  if  some  of  these  senses 
were  taken  away  or  altered. 

Most  of  the  poems  look  at  single  senses:  smell  in 
'  ‘  Smells  I  Like ,  ’  ’  page  1 50 ,  sight  in  the  cluster  of  poems 
under  the  heading  "Color  in  Nature,"  page  152, 
("Walking,"  "Indian  Summer,"  "Sunflowers," 
"Spring"),  hearing  in  "Sound  of  Boom"  and  "Sound  of 
Fire,"  page  157,  and  touch  in  "My  Fingers,"  page  186. 
The  prose  selections,  "I  Have  a  Sister  -  My  Sister  Is 
Deaf,"  page  158,  "Blind  Kids  Learn  to  Skate,"  page  164, 
and  "W-A-T-E-R,"  page  165,  focus  on  how  children 
deprived  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses  have  learned  to 
deal  with  their  handicaps.  "The  Order  of  the  Golden 
Spur,"  page  176,  is  the  story  of  a  boy  whose  acute  sense 
of  hearing  is  combined  with  talent  to  make  him  a 
genius.  The  poems  "The  Colors,"  page  156,  and  "At 
Night, 1  ’  page  188,  look  at  how  the  senses  can  be 
intensified  by  imagination.  The  informative  article  "The 
Senses'  Sixth  Sense,"  page  182,  discusses  the  various 
kinds  of  sixth  sense  that  some  people  claim  to  have. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  preparing  a  chart 

•  writing  cinquains 

•  writing  sideliner  poems 

•  using  commas  in  writing  about  dates 

and  locations 

•  using  commas  to  set  off  nouns  of 

direct  address 

•  using  adjectives  for  comparison 

•  using  metaphors 

•  using  words  that  sound  like  sounds 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what 

happens  at  certain  times 

•  understanding  words  with  more  than 

one  meaning 

•  building  paragraphs  using 

descriptive  details 


’Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

using  theme-related  vocabulary 
ONGOING 

discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 
ONGOING 

comprehending  selections  related  to 
the  theme 

—  poetry: 

Spice  Cake  p.  70 
Mud  p.  74 

White  sheep,  white  sheep . . . 
p.  79 

Noise  p.  80 

developing  writing  skills 

—  preparing  a  chart  p.  68 

—  writing  cinquains  p.  69 

—  writing  sideliner  poems  p.  69 

—  using  commas  in  writing  about 

dates  and  locations  p.  72 

—  using  commas  to  set  off  nouns  of 

direct  address  p.  73 

—  usmg  adjectives  for  comparison 

p.  76 

—  using  metaphors  p.  79 

—  using  words  that  sound  like 

sounds  p. 81 

—  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what 

happens  at  certain  times  p.  82 

—  understanding  words  with  more 

than  one  meaning  p.  84 

—  building  paragraphs  using 

descriptive  details  p.  85 


Products 

Speaking I  Listening 

•  discussing  use  of  the  five  senses 

p.  79,  p.  80,  p.  81,  p.  82,  p.  83, 
p.  87,  p.  88,  p  70,  p.  92,  p.  93, 
p  78,  p.  95,  p.  96,  p  83,  p.  98, 
p.  99,  p.  100 

•  discussing  the  sense  of  smell  p.  86, 

p.  87,  p.  88  ,  p  70 

•  discussing  uses  of  the  comma  p.  89, 

p.  90,  p.  91 

•  discussing  the  use  of  adjectives  in 

comparative  and  superlative  forms 
p.  91,  p.  92,  p.  76,  p.  77 

•  following  directions  p.  93,  p.  99, 

p.  100 

•  discussing  the  use  of  verbs  used  with 

time  words  p.  97,  p.  98,  p.  82 

•  discussing  words  with  multiple 

meanings  p.  100,  p.  101,  p.  84 

Writing 

•  listing  vocabulary  pertaining  to  taste 

p.  81 

•  writing  directions  for  experiments 

p.  82 

•  writing  cinquain  and  sidelmer  poems 

p.  84,  p.  85,  p.  69 

•  writing  facts  about  a  food  p.  85 

•  writing  a  report  about  a  specific 

smell  (spice)  p.  88 

•  writing  an  explorer's  diary  p.  89 

•  drawing  up  charts  p.  39,  p.  68 

•  writing  comparisons  p.  92 

•  writing  sentences  to  describe  color 

combinations  p.  94 

•  using  metaphors  in  the  writing  of 

poetry  p.  84,  p.  79 

•  writing  about  careers  that  use  the 

sense  of  hearing  p.  96 

•  writing  poetry  using  onomatopoeia 

p.  97,  p.  81 

•  rewriting  sentences  with  correct  use 

of  commas  p.  72,  p.  73 

•  writing  descriptions  p.  74,  p.  85 

Research 

•  collecting  material  about  food  p.  85 

•  preparmg  a  recipe  booklet  p.  89 

•  researching  color  p.  93 

Art 

•  using  herbs  and  spices  for  crafts  p.  89 
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How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup 
Is  Hot? 


Focus: 

exploration  of  the  senses 

Topics: 

•  the  world  of  the  senses  •  deprivation  of  senses 

•  acuteness  of  one  sense  •  the  sixth  sense 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gain  understanding  of  details 

—  which  lead  to  characterization 

—  which  establish  setting 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 

to  picturesque  language 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

reading  to  find  supporting  details 


Experiences 

•  relatmg  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selections 

—  nonfiction: 

Blind  Kids  Learn  to  Skate  p.  164 
The  Senses’  Sixth  Sense  p.  182 

—  fiction: 

I  Have  a  Sister  —  My  Sister  is 
Deaf  p.  158 
W-A-T-E-Rp.  165 
The  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur 
p.  176 

At  Night  p. 188 

—  poetry: 

Smells  I  like  p.  150 
Color  in  Nature  p.  152 
The  Colors  p.  156 
Sound  of  Boom  p.  157 
Sound  of  Fire  p.  157 
My  Fingers  p.  186 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/ word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 


Products 


Speaking  I  Listening 
creating  sounds  p.  132 
creating  a  sound  collage  p.  133 
discussing  fire  safety  rules  p.  133 
creating  a  sound  recording  p.  133 
listening  to  music  p.  140 
telling  a  story  p.  141 
playing  a  “Sensorama”  game  p.  142 
discussing  a  story  p.  181 
describing  images  p.  190 

Writing 

writing  a  mood  poem  p.  130 
domg  word  association  p.  132 
creating  a  ‘  ‘feeling  wheel’  ’  p.  135 
charting  sports  for  blind  children 

p.  136 

describing  smells  p.  151 
writing  a  speech  p.  163 
writing  descriptions  p.  175 
describing  experience  p.  185 
describing  touch  sensations  p.  187 

Drama 

recording  a  class  poem  p.  132 
making  a  “feeling  wheel”  p.  135 


Art 


book 


making  a  “scratch  and  smell’ 

p.  128 

making  a  mural  p.  130 
creating  a  mood  scene  p.  130 
swirling  colors  p.  131 
designmg  “talking  words”  p.  133 
collecting  pictures  illustrating  '  ‘eye 
expressions”  p.  136 
drawing  by  '  ‘feel’  ’  p.  138 
designmg  awards  p.  140 
fingerpainting  p.  142 
writing  mirror  names  p.  142 
drawing  silhouettes  p.  144 
drawing  a  night  scene  p.  144 

Research 

finding  the  cause  of  rainbows  p.  131 
researching  dactylology  p.  135 
researching  the  ear  p.  135 
researching  the  eye  p.  136 
researching  blindness  p.  138 
researching  animal  instinct  p.  141 
finding  articles  about  handicapped 
children  who  play  sports  p.  164 
creatmg  colors  p.  131 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details 

-which  lead  to 

characterization 

-  which  establish 

setting 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Appreciating  the  Choice 

•  appreciate,  understand, 

of  Language 

and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 

by  drawing  conclusions 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by  reading  to 
find  supporting  details 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Collect  materials  which  stimulate  two,  three  or  more 
senses:  colored  tissue  paper;  pieces  of  material  - 
brocade,  velvet,  satin,  leather;  bits  of  wood  - 
mahogany,  cedar,  pine;  plastic  objects;  other  natural 
products  -  leaves,  branches,  driftwood. 

With  the  students,  determine  and  list  their  five  senses 
on  the  board.  Pose  questions  such  as:  How  do  you  know 
that  this  masking  tape  is  sticky?  (Because  I  can  touch 
it.)  List  “touch”  on  the  board. 

Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  and  provide  each  with 
an  assortment  of  objects.  Provide  a  mimeographed  sheet 
with  headings  to  each  student:  SIGHT,  TASTE, 

TOUCH,  HEARING. 

Direct  the  students  in  pairs  to  analyse  their  objects  and 
record  their  perceptions  on  the  chart  provided.  A  good 
strategy  would  be  to  let  student  A  brainstorm  while 
student  B  records  so  that  A’s  tram  of  thought  is  not 
broken.  Interject  questions  such  as:  (HEARING)  Put  it 
against  your  ear.  Rattle  it,  squeeze  it,  crumple  it.  What 
does  it  sound  like? 

(SIGHT)  Look  at  it.  What  shape  is  it?  What  color  is  it? 
What  size  is  it?  Turn  it  upside  down,  backwards  and 
repeat  your  observations. 

(TOUCH)  Close  your  eyes  and  feel  it.  What  textures  are 
there?  List  them. 

(SMELL)  Smell  it.  What  does  it  smell  like?  Does  the  smell 
change? 

(TASTE)  Taste  it.  Is  it  bitter,  sweet,  bland,  strong, 
insipid? 

Direct  them  to  the  introduction  on  page  148.  Have  them 
note  the  delightful  fabric  pictures.  What  colors  and 
shapes  are  represented  in  the  picture?  You  might  expand 
the  discussion  to  list  different  kinds  of  green,  blue,  brown 
orange,  etc.  by  creating  a  list  such  as  this  on  the  board: 


Green 

Brown 

Orange 

Purple 

emerald 

paddy 

umber 

sienna 

beige 

auburn 

tangerine 

royal 

magenta 

mauve 

Read  with  them  the  introduction  on  page  149. 
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ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Display  articles  which  they  can  smell,  taste,  feel,  touch 
and  look  at  on  a  table.  Provide  ribbons,  velvet,  sandpaper, 
water,  spices,  vinegar,  foods,  bells,  horses,  clocks, 
pictures  of  objects,  pictures  illustrating  changing 
seasons,  a  stethoscope.  Use  the  table  throughout  the  unit 
to  classify  objects  according  to  your  specific  needs.  The 
students  can  be  made  aware  that  objects  can  be 
classified  into  many  groups  and  that  objects  can  be 
placed  in  several  different  groups  as  well. 

2.  If  possible  arrange  to  bring  a  special  visitor  who  is 
handicapped  to  visit  your  students.  The  students  can 
prepare  questions  to  pose  before  the  special  day.  Make 
sure  you  discuss  types  of  questions  to  ask  so  that 
students  become  aware  of  personal  questions  which  are 
not  acceptable. 

3.  Organize  a  class  tasting  session.  Each  student  can 
make  and  bring  his  or  her  favorite  recipe  from  home  to  be 
shared  at  this  time.  As  a  follow-up  after  experiencing  the 
taste,  touch,  sight,  smell  and  sound  it  makes  when  it  has 
been  eaten,  permit  the  students  to  print  their  recipes  with 
illustrations.  After  these  have  been  edited,  instruct 
students  on  making  mimeographed  stencils  and  permit 
them  to  make  a  class  cook  book. 

4.  On  large  cardboards  draw  some  representation  for  each 
sense  such  as  an  ear,  eye,  nose,  mouth,  hand.  As  the  unit 
progresses  list  words  associated  with  each  of  these 
senses  on  the  appropriate  chart.  Start  the  "Senses” 
charts  by  having  students  give  some  initial  words. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Adler,  Irving  and  Ruth  Adler.  Shadows.  John  Day.  1961. 

A  systematic  progression  from  the  simple  to  complex. 
Instructions  on  how  to  measure  heights,  tell  time,  and 
evaluate  texture  and  shape  using  shadows. 

Gr.  3-8. 

*  Aikman,  J.A.  Sound.  Macmillan.  1974. 

Illustrated  directions  for  experiments  in  sound,  using 
common  materials.  Set  of  10.  Gr.  K-6. 

Anderson,  Dorothy  S.  Junior  Science  Book  of  Sound. 
Garrard.  1962. 

A  simple  introduction  to  sound.  Children  are 
encouraged  to  try  the  experiments  illustrated  in  the 
text. 

Gr.  3-6. 


Graff,  Steward  and  Polly  Ann  Graff.  Helen  Keller:  Toward 
the  Light.  Ulus,  by  Paul  Frame.  Garrard.  1965. 

Overcoming  her  handicaps  caused  by  a  childhood 
illness,  Helen  graduates  from  college  and  works  to 
help  others  who  also  suffer  visual /hearing  handicaps. 
Gr.  4-6 

‘Little,  Jean.  From  Anna .  Fitzhenry  &  Whitside.  1972. 
Anna  feels  alone,  awkward,  and  miserable  until  she 
finds  that  poor  eyesight  is  causing  her  problems. 

Gr.  4-6. 

‘Little,  Jean.  Listen  For  The  Singing.  Dutton.  1977. 

A  sequel  to  From  Anna  focusses  on  Anna  and  her 
German  immigrant  family  in  wartime  Canada. 

Gr.  5-7. 

‘Newman,  Fran  and  Claudette  Boulanger.  Sunflakes  and 
Snowshine .  Scholastic-TAB.  1977. 

A  collection  of  calendar  verses  emphasizing  sensual 
involvement  with  seasonal  changes. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Parish,  Peggy.  Amelia  Bedelia  Series.  Harper.  1963. 
Excellent  language  to  show  difference  between  literal 
and  figurative  language. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Rockwell,  Thomas.  How  To  Eat  Fried  Worms.  Illus.  by 
Emily  McCully.  Franklin  Watts.  1973. 

Billy  honors  his  bet  to  eat  15  worms  -  one  each  day. 
Family  and  friends  suggest  recipes  to  make  them 
more  palatable  -  worm  pie,  worm  loaf,  Alsatian 
smothered  worms. 

Gr.  1-5. 

Showers,  Paul  .Follow  Your  Nose.  Crowell.  1963. 

Ways  to  use  olfactory  senses. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Silverstem,  Alvin.  Sense  Organs:  Our  Line  with  the  World. 
Prentice-Hall.  1970. 

Gives  information  on  basic  organs  responsible  for  5 
senses. 

Gr.  3-5. 

*Toye,  William,  reteller.  The  Loon's  Necklace .  Illus.  by 
Elizabeth  Cleaver.  Oxford.  1977. 

The  author  retells  this  legend  of  the  Tsimshian  Indians 
of  British  Columbia  about  an  old  hunter  who  had  his 
eyesight  restored  by  the  loon. 

Gr.  3-6. 

‘Watson,  Pauline  and  the  editors  of  Cricket  Magazine. 
Cricket’s  Cookery.  Illus.  by  Marilyn  Hafner.  1977. 
Twenty-six  recipes,  the  majority  of  which  are  within 
the  abilities  of  a  youthful  audience. 

Gr.  4-6. 


'Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup 
Is  Hot?’’  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be 
integrated  in  this  suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  In  Language  Revised  /A 

Pages  66-67.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  68.  The  activities  and  poems  focus  on  taste  and 
smell.  In  this  context,  students  can  write  cinquains  and 
sideliner  poems. 


3.  Page  70.  The  sense  of  smell  is  titillated  with  activities 
revolving  around  spices.  In  this  context  students  learn  to 
use  commas  in  writing  dates  and  in  direct  quotations. 


Starting  Points  In  Reading  Revised  /A 

Pages  148-149.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  150.  The  poem  “Smells  I  Like"  and  the  To  do 
activity  continue  this  emphasis. 


4.  Page  152.  The  pictures  and  poems  “Color  in  Nature,’’ 
“Walking,”  “Indian  Summer,”  “Sunflowers,”  and 
“Spring”  continue  to  focus  on  the  senses  and  help  the 
students  appreciate  picturesque  language.  Students  are 
inspired  to  feel  the  moods  created  by  the  various  poets 
and  artists. 


6.  Page  74.  Stimulating  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
picturesque  poem  “Mud,”  and  the  activities  and 
pictures,  encourage  the  students  to  explore  this  sense.  In 
this  context  students  learn  to  use  comparative  adjectives. 
A  discussion  could  ensue  about  the  importance  of  this 
sense  to  a  person  who  is  visually  handicapped. 


8.  Page  78.  The  poem  about  sheep,  the  cartoon  and  the 
photographs  stimulate  the  sense  of  sight. 


5.  Page  156.  The  sensual  poems  “The  Colors,”  “Sound  of 
Boom , '  ’  and  ‘ '  Sound  of  Fire  ”  create  a  contrasting  mood 
with  the  previous  poems  and  introduce  the  students  to 
the  use  of  onomatopoeic  words  to  inspire  visual 
stimulation. 


7.  Page  186.  The  poem  “My  Fingers”  paints  word 
pictures  stimulated  by  the  sense  of  touch. 


9.  Page  158.  The  world  of  the  child  who  is 
hearing-deprived  is  sensitively  explored  in  “I  Have  a 
Sister  —  My  Sister  Is  Deaf.”  Subsequent  discussion 
could  pertain  to  the  study  of  specific  inventions  to  fulfil 
these  people’s  needs  including  the  study  of  dactylology, 
the  gesture  language  which  relies  on  the  sense  of  sight. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 


1 1 .  Page  80 .  The  cartoon  and  the  poem  '  'Noise , ’ ’  and  the 
activities  could  generate  a  discussion  about 
onomatopoeic  words.  The  study  of  communication 
through  sound  among  land  and  marine  animals  could  be 
incorporated  here. 


13.  Page  84.  The  picture  and  activities  make  students 
aware  of  word  connotations  which  embrace  feelings  and 
moods.  The  students  could  be  motivated  to  express  or  be 
more  aware  of  their  own  feelings  and  those  of  others. 


16.  Page  85.  Activities  on  using  descriptive  details 
further  the  students’  awareness  of  communication 
through  writing. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 

10.  Page  164.  Children  who  are  visually  handicapped 
overcome  their  difficulties  in  "Blind  Kids  Learn  to  Skate." 


12.  Page  165.  A  youngster  deprived  of  many  senses  in 
"W-A-T-E-R”  overcomes  her  difficulties  through  a 
dedicated  teacher  who  assesses  and  helps  fill  the  void  in 
Helen  Keller's  life.  A  discussion  about  "feelings”  is 
pertinent  here. 


14.  Page  176.  Wolfgang  Mozart’s  acute  sense  of  hearing 
almost  engulfs  all  other  senses  in  "The  Order  of  the 
Golden  Spur.”  Analysing  the  father's  mental  acuity  in 
evaluating  his  son's  abilities  could  involve  a  discussion 
about  the  sixth  sense. 

15.  Page  182.  The  theme  is  extended  with  consideration 
for  intuition  and  ESP  in  "The  Senses’  Sixth  Sense.” 


17.  Page  188.  The  article  "At  Night”  communicates  the 
feelings,  the  sights  and  the  smells  by  using  explicit  word 
pictures  to  stimulate  the  reader's  involvement. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Smells  I  Like /1 50 


Starting  Points 

Brainstorm  the  word  "smells"  and  elicit  a  list  of 
descriptive  words  which  can  describe  pleasing,  sour, 
sweet  or  unpleasant  odors.  List  the  vocabulary  on  the 
board  and  let  the  students  classify  them  in  as  many  ways 
as  they  can  imagine. 

Provide  a  variety  of  things  which  emit  or  connote  certain 
aromas:  spices,  a  lemon,  different  flowers,  soap,  cologne, 
shampoo,  wax,  cheese,  wood  (mahogany,  cedar,  pine), 
coffee,  vanilla.  Enable  students  to  smell  these  products  (in 
groups)  and  extend  the  original  list  of  words. 

Ask  students  to  write  down,  in  list  form,  favorite  food 
smells,  happy  smells,  sad  smells,  ugly  smells,  bitter  (acid) 
smells. 

Extend  their  observations  by  telling  them  that  the  ugliest 
smell  of  all,  mercaptan,  which  is  very  similar  to  a  skunk’s 
scent,  is  put  into  natural  gas.  Why  would  this  be  so?  (so 
that  people  who  use  it  in  homes  or  factories  become 
alerted  to  a  deadly  gas  leak  because  natural  gas  has  no 
odor) 

Direct  them  to  the  introduction,  page  149,  and  the  poem 
on  page  150,  and  read  them  with  the  students. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  of  these  smells  do  you  like?  Are  there  any  that 
you  don't  like?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  most  people  like  the  same  kinds  of 
smells?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  poet  likes  the  smell  of  a  horse 
best  of  all?  (He  or  she  probably  likes  being  around  horses 
better  than  anything  else.) 

•  What  is  your  favorite  smell?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Suppose  you  were  going  to  continue  the  poem. 
Starting  with,  “I  like  the  smell  of . . .  ”  describe  a  smell 
that  you  like. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  151  of  the  student  text. 

•  Encourage  each  student  to  make  a  "scratch  and 
smell"  book  for  the  kindergarten  class,  a  brother,  sister 
or  young  relative.  On  one  page,  the  student  draws  the 
object  that  emits  the  particular  fragrance,  on  the  other 
the  student  makes  a  "scratch  and  sniff  pad."  Provide 
pieces  of  burlap,  cotton,  silk,  etc.  The  scents  could  be 
used  from  the  table  set  up  in  Ongoing  Activities.  Utilize 
cotton  balls  or  pads,  add  scent  and  place  this  pad 
behind  the  swatch  of  fabric  which  must  be  carefully 
glued  down  on  the  right  side.  Add  an  imaginative  cover. 
Let  the  author  title  it  and  sign  it. 
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Just  For 
Starters 


OVERVIEW 

In  this  chapter  children  are  introduced  to  the  idea  of 
writing  for  an  audience.  The  how-to’s  of  the  writing 
process  are  introduced  and  various  writing  forms  are 
presented. 

"How  to  Publish  a  Book,"  page  116,  is  an  outline  of  the 
whole  writing  process,  offering  the  information  in  an 
appealing  and  imaginative  way.  "The  Hows  of  Writing,” 
page  121 ,  is  a  focus  on  prewriting,  the  first  stage  of  this 
process.  "Interview  with  Gordon  Korman,"  page  123, 
shows  how  someone  who  is  still  a  student  has 
successfully  incorporated  the  how-to’s  to  the  point  of 
launching  a  writing  career.  In  the  whimsical  Peanuts  and 
Winthrop  cartoons,  pages  112  and  118,  and  the  delightful 
play  "One  Hundred  Words,"  page  135,  the  students  can 
see  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  writing 
process  and  at  the  same  time  experience  two  distinct 
writing  forms.  The  other  selections  in  this  chapter  offer  a 
variety  of  writing  forms:  "Rocky,"  page  113,  a  fantasy 
adventure  story,  "The  Trip  to  the  Apple  Farm,"  page  119, 
a  descriptive  passage  about  a  student's  personal 
experience,  "This  Can’t  Be  Happening  at  Macdonald 
Hall,"  page  127,  a  story  combining  humor  and  suspense, 
and  four  poems,  pages  142  and  143:  "How  It  Feels  to  Be  a 
Popcorn,"  a  sound  poem;  "Mud,"  and  "Darkness,"  two 
poems  making  use  of  picturesque  words  to  describe 
experiences;  and  "The  Third  Eye,"  a  fantasy  poem.  The 
final  selection,  "How  to  Tell  a  Story,"  page  144,  is  a 
departure  from  the  writing  process,  focussing  on  the  skill 
of  oral  story-telling. 
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SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  keeping  a  writer’s  journal 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  is 

happening  now 

•  writing  story  beginnings  and 

endings 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

ONGOING 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

ONGOING 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

theme 

—  nonfiction: 

1929  Message  Found  in  Bottle 
p.  65 

—  poetry: 

Curiosity  p.  64 
Apple  Seeds  p.  64 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  keeping  a  writer's  journal  p.  60 

—  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  is 

happening  now  p.  62 

—  writing  story  beginnings  and 

endings  p.  63 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  discussing  writing  p.  70 

•  planning  a  writing  center  p.  70 

•  planning  a  writer's  workshop  p.  70 

•  discussing  story  beginnings  p.  71 

•  discussing  the  use  of  a  writer’s 

journal  p.  71,  p.  60 

•  discussing  the  use  of  the  present 

progressive  tense  p.  72,  p.  62 

•  discussing  different  methods  of 

starting  stories  p.  72,  p.  73 

•  building  a  story  outline  p.  73 

•  discussing  story  endings  p.  74,  p.  75 

•  discussing  the  difference  between 

fact  and  imagination  p.  75 

•  discussing  the  use  of  news  items  as 

story  starters  p.  75,  p.  65 

•  asking  questions  about  nature  p.  76, 

p.  64 

Writing 

•  writing  story  beginnings  p.  73,  p.  63 

•  writing  an  advertisement  p.  74 

•  writing  story  endings  p.  74,  p.  63 

•  writing  imaginatively  using  factual 

films  as  a  basis  p.  76 

•  writing  factually  and  imaginatively 

about  particular  objects  p.  76 

•  writing  sentences  using  the  present 

progressive  tense  p.  62 

Research 

•  starting  a  newspaper  file  p.  76 
Reading 

•  reading  magazines  and  newspapers 

p.  72 
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Just  For  Starters 


Focus: 

writing  for  an  audience 

Topics: 

•  process  of  writing  •  problems  of  writing  •  kinds  of  writing 


A 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 


•  gain  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
events 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different 

forms  of  writing 

—  understanding  the  structure  of 

different  forms  of  narration 
(adventure  story) 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements 

of  the  author's  craft 

—  plot  endings 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

—  reading  to  find  answers  to 

questions 

—  reading  to  find  supporting  details 

•  reconstruct  information  by 

—  recording/organizing  information 

in  a  chart 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  attitudes 


Experiences 


relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
reading  the  selections 

—  fiction: 

Rocky p.  113 

This  Can’t  be  Happening  at 
Macdonald  Hall  p.  127 

—  nonfiction: 

How  to  Publish  a  Book  p.  1 16 
The  Trip  to  the  Apple  Farm 
p.  119 

The  Hows  of  Writing  p.  121 
Interview  with  Gordon  Korman 
p.  123 

How  to  Tell  a  Story  p.  144 

—  poetry: 

How  it  Feels  to  Be  a  Popcorn 
p.  142 
Mud  p.  143 
Darkness  p.  143 
The  Third  Eye  p.  143 

—  play: 

One  Hundred  Words  p.  135 

—  cartoons: 

Peanuts  p.  112 
Wmthropp.  118 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

>  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

>  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

>  developing  vocabulary/ word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 


Products 


Speaking  I  Listening 

•  discussing  Snoopy’s  expressions 

p.  104 

•  listening  to  stories  read  aloud  p.  106 

•  continuing  a  story  p.  106 

•  listening  to  a  speaker  p.  107 

•  presenting  a  commerical  p.  110 

•  discussing  why  people  write  p.  Ill 

•  telling  stories  orally p.  113,  p.  146 

•  discussing  the  life  of  a  professional 

storyteller  p.  119 


Writing 

•  writing  cartoon  captions  p.  104 

•  writing  a  list  from  the  pomt  of  view  of 

a  toy  p.  106 

•  using  editors’  symbols  p.  107 

•  writing  funny  stories  p.  113,  p.  134 

•  rewriting  TV  episodes  p.  113 

•  writing  stories  from  a  story  wheel 

p.  113 

•  writing  a  follow-up  episode  p.  115 

•  writing  poems  about  sounds  p.  117 

•  writing  lists  of  words  p.  118 

•  writing  prompting  notes  p.  119 

•  rewriting  p.  141,  p.  147 

•  compiling  a  riddle  or  joke  book 

p.  113 


Drama 

•  role-playing  author/editor  p.  110 

•  role-playing  interviews  p.  Ill,  p.  112 

•  dramatizing  scenes  from  a  story 

p.  115 

•  producing  a  play  p.  116 


Art 

•  drawing  Snoopy  p.  104 

•  drawing  cartoons  p.  115,  p.  117, 

•  drawing  posters  p.  116 

•  illustrating  a  poem  p.  118 


Research 

•  finding  out  about  the  sounds  and 

groups  of  animals  p.  106 

•  finding  out  about  careers  in  writing 

p.  Ill 

•  making  an  animal  mobile  p.  106 


Other  Media 

•  learnmg  and  listening  to  songs 

p.  116 
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OBJECTIVES 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 


Main  Objective 


The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 


Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 


•  gain  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension 
of  sequence  of  events 

•  identify  and  respond  to 
different  forms  of  writing 

-  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  narration 
(adventure  story) 


Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate  and 
understand  elements  of 
the  author's  craft 
-plot  endings 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by 
-  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 
-reading  to  find 
supporting  details 

•  reconstruct  information 
by  recording/organizing 
information  in  a  chart 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  1 
to  determine  attitudes 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


Ask  the  students  to  consider  all  the  times  when  they 
write  something.  When  do  they  actually  put  pen  or  pencil 
to  paper  and  write?  What  do  they  write  at  these  times? 
Try  to  elicit  as  many  responses  as  possible,  such  as 
doodling,  notes  to  friends,  class  assignments,  letters.  List 
the  responses  on  the  board  and  then  ask  what  other 
things  people  write:  diaries,  stories,  poems,  etc.  List 
these  on  the  board,  and  then  tell  the  students  that  these 
are  called  forms  of  writing.  Refer  them  to  the  chapter 
introduction  on  page  1 10  of  the  student  text  and  ask  them 
what  sort  of  story  it  makes  them  think  of.  What  form 
might  they  use  to  write  about  this  picture?  Then  have 
them  read  the  introduction  to  the  chapter  on  page  111 . 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Encourage  the  students  to  collect  articles  they  are 
interested  in  from  magazines  or  newspapers.  When  they 
have  acquired  enough  material  give  each  of  them  a  large 
sheet  of  newsprint  and  have  them  design  a  newspaper 
page  or  magazine  page. 

2.  Keep  a  class  word  bank  throughout  this  theme.  Have 
available  a  stack  of  8  cm  x  13  cm  blank  cardboards,  heavy 
line  felt  tip  markers,  and  a  dictionary.  To  begin  their  word 
bank,  brainstorm  any  words  which  students  find 
interesting  and  have  them  develop  categories  for  their 
words.  Possibilities  might  be  exciting  words,  action 
words,  feeling  words,  exaggerating  words,  frightening 
words,  scenery  words,  etc.  Write  the  brainstormed  words 
out  on  cardboards  and  place  them  in  boxes  labelled  with 
their  category  name.  Encourage  students  to  add  words  to 
the  banks  or  to  add  new  categories  during  the  theme. 

3.  Set  up  a  writing  centre  for  the  duration  of  this  theme. 
Include  in  it  a  good  supply  of  different  sized  paper,  felt 
pens,  crayons,  pencils,  pens,  oil  pastels,  scissors,  and 
colored  paper.  Cut  some  paper  into  unusual  shapes  such 
as  clouds,  triangles,  parallelograms,  etc.,  and  some 
shapes  that  reflect  their  environment  such  as 
skyscrapers,  bungalows  or  barns.  Discuss  with  the 
students  what  kinds  of  things  the  shapes  suggest  for 
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writing.  Encourage  them  to  think  of  shape  poetry  or  to 
mount  their  writings  when  finished  on  an  appropriate 
shape.  Have  available  several  different  dictionaries  and 
establish  the  word  bank  boxes  at  this  centre.  Encourage 
students  to  make  a  1  'work  in  progress’  ’  file  to  protect  their 
unfinished  writings,  and  set  up  a  display  centre  and 
library  for  their  finished  products. 

4.  Working  either  individually  or  in  groups,  have  the 
students  make  cartoons.  Collect  these  and  make  them 
into  a  booklet.  Photocopies  could  be  made  and  one  given 
to  each  student,  or  the  class  may  present  the  copy  to  the 
library  or  another  class. 

5.  Have  available  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as 
possible  displayed  in  a  reading  centre  throughout  this 
theme. 

Bibliography: 

Atwater,  Richard  and  Florence  Atwater.  Mr.  Popper's 
Penguins.  Dlus.  by  Robert  Lawson.  Little,  Brown.  1938. 
The  amusing  story  of  the  Popper  family  and  their  pet 
penguins.  The  illustrator  depicts  penguins  in  all 
possible  moods. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Atwood,  Ann.  Haiku:  The  Mood  of  the  Earth .  Scribner. 
1971. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  oriental  verse  form,  haiku, 
followed  by  25  photographs  of  nature,  each 
accompanied  by  a  verse  in  haiku  form. 

Gr.  5-7. 

*  Avis,  W.S.  et  al.  comp.  Canadian  Junior  Dictionary . 
Gage.  1977. 

A  teaching  dictionary  with  a  simplified  pronunciation 
key,  it  provides  materials  for  teaching  basic  dictionary 
skills. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Bendick,  Jeanne.  Observation.  Illustrated  by  the  author. 

N  Y.  Watts.  1972. 

Using  reader-participation  pictures  and  questions  the 
author  explores  how  we  observe  the  world. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Bristow,  Joan.  Robert  Falcon  Scott:  A  World  Explorer. 
Garrard.  1972. 

Biography  of  Robert  Scott. 

Gr.  3-6. 

Cantelon,  C.  Slide  Road  to  Creative  Expression .  Filmstrip 
and  Slide  Laboratory. 

Slides  on  which  to  base  student  writing. 

Choose  Your  Own  Adventure  Series  published  by 
Bantam  (10  titles  available). 

Students  read  and  select  story  line  to  follow. 


Fleming,  Ian.  Chitty  Chitty  Bang  Bang .  Random  House. 
1974. 

Adventures  of  a  magical  car  and  the  children  who 
found  it. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Glubok,  Shirley.  The  Art  of  the  Comic  Strip.  Macmillan. 
1976. 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  the  newspaper  comic 
strip  in  America. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Greet,  W.  Cabell.  In  Other  Words.  A  Junior  Thesaurus. 
Scott,  Foresman.  1969. 

Based  on  the  same  principles  as  an  adult  thesaurus,  the 
book  provides  practice  in  handling  basic  language 
skills. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Munsch,  Robert  N.  The  Paperbag  Princess .  Anmck 
Press.  1980. 

A  good  twist  ending  to  a  fairy  princess  story. 

Gr.  2-5. 

‘Nickerson,  Betty,  ed.  Girls  Will  Be  Women:  Femmes  de 
Demain .  All  About  Us.  1975. 

Poems  and  articles  which  reveal  the  concerns  of  young 
writers. 

Gr.  1-7. 

‘Salsburg,  Barbara.  Your  Own  Story.  Annick.  1977. 

“This  book  contains  infinite  stories.  Waiting  within 
these  pages  and  yourself,  is  Your  Own  Story.’’  Brightly 
colored  pictures  encourage  the  reader  to  create  and 
develop  her  /his  own  story. 

Gr.  1-8. 

Silverstein,  Shel.  A  Giraffe  and  a  Half.  Harper  &  Row. 

1964. 

Super  story  format  to  build  and  take  apart  -  imaginative 
and  humorous. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Silverstein,  Shel.  Where  the  Sidewalk  Ends:  Poems  and 
Drawings.  Harper  &  Row.  1974. 

Poetry  to  amuse,  delight,  and  entertain. 

Gr.  1-8. 

'Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Just  For  Starters"  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this  suggested 
sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

Pages  58-59.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  60.  The  photographs  tell  stories  without  words 
and  the  activities  invite  students  to  start  a  writer’s 
journal. 


3.  Page  62.  An  exploration  of  verbs  which  indicate 
present  time,  as  well  as  writing  story  beginnings  and 
endings,  add  practical  information  to  assist  young 
writers. 

4.  Page  64.  More  sources  for  story  starters  are  explored  in 
the  poems  "Curiosity"  and  "Apple  Seeds"  as  well  as  two 
newspaper  accounts. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 

Pages  110-111.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  112.  Th e Peanuts  cartoon  adds  another  dimension 
to  the  difficulties  writers  experience. 


5.  Page  113.  One  student  writer’s  knowledge  of  the 
story-writing  skills  explored  so  far  can  be  assessed  by 
reading  the  story  "Rocky.” 

6.  Page  116.  When  your  story  is  written  what  do  you  do? 
The  publishing  process  is  explored  in  ‘  'How  to  Publish  a 
Book." 


7.  Page  118.  The  Winthrop  cartoon  presents  a  humorous 
facet  of  authorship. 

8.  Page  119.  Students  can  apply  their  knowledge  of 
writing  skills  to  assess  another  student  effort,  "The  Trip 
to  the  Apple  Farm.” 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 

9.  Page  121.  For  a  serious  student  of  writing,  "The  Hows 
of  Writing”  gives  specific  ideas  for  developing  writing 
skills. 

10.  Page  123.  In  "Interview  with  Gordon  Korman,"  a 
published  teen-age  author  answers  questions  about 
writing  and  gives  a  list  of  four  points  to  keep  in  mind 
when  writing. 

11.  Page  127.  How  does  Gordon  Korman  put  his  ideas  into 
practice?  An  excerpt  from  his  book,  "This  Can’t  Be 
Happening  at  Macdonald  Hall,  ’  ’  gives  students  a  chance 
to  experience  this  at  first  hand. 

12.  Page  135.  The  theme  of  a  writer’s  difficulties  is 
explored  in  the  genre  of  a  play  in  "One  Hundred  Words. 

13.  Page  142.  A  series  of  poems,  "How  It  Feels  to  Be  a 
Popcorn,”  "Mud,”  "Darkness,”  and  "The  Third  Eye,” 
expose  students  to  other  forms  of  writing. 

14.  Page  144.  You  can  tell  a  story  by  means  other  than 
print.  In  "How  to  Tell  a  Story”  the  techniques  for  this  are 
explored. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Peanuts/1 12 


Starting  Points 

Who  is  Snoopy?  What  is  he  like?  What  kinds  of  things  do 
you  expect  of  him?  The  picture  in  the  first  frame  always 
gives  a  clue  to  what  the  cartoon  will  be  about.  Have  the 
students  try  to  predict  from  this  picture  of  Snoopy  what 
the  cartoon  will  be  about.  In  the  second  frame,  Snoopy  is 
sitting  at  the  typewriter;  what  can  they  predict  from  this? 
Have  them  read  the  cartoon  to  find  out  if  they’re  right. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  you  guess  correctly  what  the  cartoon  would  be 
about? 

•  In  this  cartoon  who  has  the  better  imagination?  How  do 
you  know?  (Snoopy  has  the  better  imagination  -  he  is 
writing  something  creative,  and  Linus  is  merely 
criticizing  it.) 

•  Do  you  think  Linus  encourages  Snoopy?  Why?  (Linus 
has  nothing  good  to  say  about  Snoopy’s  writing  and  he 
doesn't  make  any  positive  suggestions  to  Snoopy.) 

•  What  is  wrong  with  Snoopy’s  writing?  (He  is  writing 
about  something  he’s  not  familiar  with  and  his 
information  is  not  correct;  his  words  aren’t  varied  and 
interesting.) 

•What  do  you  think  will  happen  next:  Will  Snoopy  start 
writing  again  or  will  he  give  up?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Write  your  own  captions  for  the  pictures  in  the  cartoon. 
Change  Linus’  attitude  to  one  of  encouragement  and  give 
Snoopy  the  feeling  of  success. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  examine  Snoopy  closely  in  three  or 
four  frames  and  think  of  a  word  that  describes  the 
expression  on  his  face  in  each  of  them. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  their  own  Snoopy  and  give  him 
a  particular  expression.  Then  have  them  write  at  least 
four  explanations  for  his  expression. 
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2.  Rocky/113 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  to  think  about  the  stuffed  animals  they 
have  or  used  to  have.  What  kind  of  animals  were  they? 
Have  them  imagine  that  their  favorite  stuffed  animal  has 
come  to  life.  Ask  them  to  create  some  adventures  that 
might  happen  as  a  result.  Then  direct  them  to  the 
introduction  and  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  Is  the  story  a  true  story?  Explain  why.  (The  story  isn't 
true  in  the  sense  of  being  factual,  but  it  is  a  true  account 
of  what  happened  in  the  author's  imagination.) 

•  Where  did  Robert  find  the  treasure?  (in  the  jail) 

•  How  did  Robert  feel  in  the  end?  (happy  with  his  stuffed 
animals) 

•  What  other  stories  do  you  know  that  involve  finding  a 
treasure?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  115  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration- adventure  story 


•  Have  the  students  help  you  to  list  on  slips  of  paper  the 
mam  events  of  the  story.  Then  have  them  skim  the  story 
to  check  for  forgotten  mam  events. 

•  Introduce  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  the  following 
diagram  for  the  action  in  an  adventure  story  and  have 
students  identify  examples  from  their  list  of  the  climax 
and  the  crisis  points  in  the  story. 

Climax 


Beginning 


•  Have  students  suggest  where  each  slip  of  paper  from 
their  list  belongs  on  this  diagram  and  place  it  there.  When 
all  the  slips  are  in  place  “read”  the  story  to  them  as  it 
appears  on  the  diagram.  Then  exchange  the  climax  slip 
with  any  other  one  and  again  ‘  'read'  ’  the  diagram  to 
them.  Have  them  tell  you  which  diagram  they  prefer  and 
why.  Then  ask  them  to  think  of  other  stories  which  they 
have  read  that  fit  this  diagram. 

Vocabulary 
Page  115 

•  I  heard  a  gruff  voice  saying,  “Sit  down  Robert,  we  all 
have  a  lot  to  talk  about.  ’ ' 

To  help  students  develop  meaning  for  this  word,  use  this 
strategy. 

Have  students  imagine  what  Rocky’s  voice  would  sound 
like  and  then  give  synonyms  for  the  word.  Have  them 
check  the  sense  of  the  synonyms  by  trying  them  in  the 
original  context.  Then  discuss  with  them  what  other 
qualities  a  voice  might  have  such  as:  sweet,  sly,  smooth, 
etc. 
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3 .  How  To  Publish  A  Book  /1 1 6  * 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Read  to  the  class  some  of  the  works  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  or  A.  A.  Milne  about  how  toys  can  become 
imaginary  playmates. 

•  In  groups  the  students  could  continue  the  adventure 
story  of  their  own  stufed  animal. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  imagine  they  are  their  favorite  stuffed 
animals.  They  must  create  a  list  of  ‘  ‘ten  commandments" 
written  by  the  toy.  For  example: 

1 .  You  will  not  throw  me  under  the  bed  and  forget  about 
me. 

2.  You  must  repair  my  broken  arm. 

3.  Please,  don’t  lend  me  to  your  friend  any  more 
because . . . 

Research 

•  The  children  will  enjoy  listing  animals,  their  sounds,  and 
what  a  group  of  them  is  called. 

Complete  a  chart  such  as: 


Animal 

Sound 

Group 

owl 

it  hoots 

parliament  of  owls 

goose 

it  honks 

gaggle  of  geese 

cow 

it  moos 

herd  of  cattle 

lark 

it  tweets 

exaltation  of  larks 

•  Make  a  stuffed  animal  mobile.  You  can  acquire  old 
wallpaper  books  from  paint  and  decorating  centres.  Let 
the  children  select  their  favorite  sheets,  place  them  back 
to  back,  trace  a  pattern  they  have  made  of  an  animal  onto 
the  designed  paper  and  cut  out  a  pattern  to  be  stuffed. 
Supply  a  paper  punch  to  punch  holes  around  the  pattern. 
Use  thick  wool  or  yarn  to  sew  the  paper  animal  together. 
Provide  pipe  cleaners  for  whiskers,  buttons  for  eyes,  etc. 
Stuff  with  crumpled  paper,  old  fabric,  cotton  batting,  etc. 
Suspend  these  in  mobile  form. 


Starting  Points 

Write  the  title  of  this  selection  on  the  board  and  ask 
students,  "How  do  you  publish  a  book?"  Have  students 
look  at  their  reader  and  suggest  anything  which  they 
think  may  have  been  done  to  get  this  product.  Discuss 
with  them  what  they  think  the  word  "publish"  means. 
Then  introduce  this  list  of  "publishing"  words  and  have 
them  attempt  to  give  meanings  for  them:  illustrations, 
drafts,  editing  symbols,  good  copies,  style  for 
punctuation,  revising,  print  out,  layout,  14  point  Palatino 
Bold,  typesetting,  presses.  Circle  words  which  they 
cannot  explain  at  all.  Have  the  students  try  to  link  each  of 
these  words  to  one  of  the  steps  they  suggested  above. 
Ask  them  if  any  words  made  them  think  of  other  steps  in 
the  process.  Then  have  them  read  the  selection  and  look 
for  steps  in  publishing  which  they  did  not  think  of. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  does  a  publishing  company  do?  (It  produces 
books.) 

•  What  makes  a  book  interesting?  (Answers  will  vary. 
Students  will  probably  say  that  the  stories  must  be 
interesting  to  read  and  there  should  be  pictures  to  look 
at.) 

•  What  do  you  think  the  last  sentence,  "You  are  looking  at 
the  results,"  means?  (The  process  that  is  described  was 
used  to  print  these  pages.) 

•  Do  you  think  you’d  like  to  publish  a  book?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 


'Information  to  Note 

This  selection  may  be  difficult  for  some  students  because  of  the  many 
technical  words  about  publishing  in  it.  To  assist  these  students,  see  the 
strategies  in  Vocabulary,  page  107. 

The  Ms.  Ghose  in  the  selection  is  the  classroom  teacher. 
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Skill  Points 


Departure  Points 


Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 


•  Refer  to  the  list  of  steps  in  book  production  suggested 
by  the  students.  Add  any  steps  that  they  discovered  from 
their  reading,  and  together  arrange  the  list  sequentially. 

•  Discuss  who  does  the  various  jobs  in  the  selection  and 
find  their  titles.  Help  students  put  the  titles  of  the  workers 
into  the  correct  sequence  and  then  list  all  the 
responsibilities  mentioned  for  that  job.  Have  students 
choose  the  job  they'd  like  most  and  decide  what  they 
would  need  to  be  good  at  to  do  the  job. 


Speaking /Listening 

•  Invite  someone  from  a  newspaper  or  publishing 
company  to  speak  to  your  class.  Have  the  class  prepare 
questions  beforehand. 


Writing 

•  Introduce  the  following  editors’  symbols  to  the  class: 


insert  -  /\ 
delete  or  remove  -  ^ 
transpose  or  switch  position  - 
make  a  capital  letter  -  T 
put  in  a  space  -  Dr  =  „ 

make  a  lower  case  letter  - 

Have  students  mark  up  a  piece  of  their  own  writing. 


Vocabulary 
Page  116 

•  They  had  them  edited  by  Ms.  Ghose  and  rewrote  them. 
Page  117 

•  A  layout  was  made  of  the  words  and  the  pictures. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  discuss  the  situation  which  causes  the 
use  of  these  words.  For  “edited,"  elicit  from  them  that 
this  writing  was  being  sent  away  for  an  important 
purpose.  What  would  the  teacher  do  before  it  was  sent 
away?  What  would  the  teacher  check  it  for?  Why  did  the 
students  rewrite  it?  For  “layout,’’  have  students  look  at 
pages  116  and  117  of  their  texts,  and  after  discussing  the 
literal  meaning,  have  them  decide  what  needed  to  be  laid 
out  on  these  pages  and  whether  it  could  have  been  done 
differently.  After  these  discussions  have  taken  place, 
have  students  give  their  own  definition  for  each  word. 
Page  117 

•  A  decision  was  made  to  make  the  type  in  the  book  14 
point  Palatino  Bold. 

To  develop  meaning  for  these  words,  ask  students  to 
decide  what  they  might  mean  from  the  context,  and  have 
the  following  material  available  for  them  to  compare  with 
the  type  in  their  texts,  which  is  Meridian. 


This  is  printed  in  14  point  Palatino 
Bold.  Is  it  different? 
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4.  Wlnthrop/118 


Starting  Points 

Have  students  brainstorm  words  that  describe  people. 
These  may  be  either  physical  or  character  descriptive 
words.  From  their  list,  choose  one  word  that  shows 
exaggeration,  or  give  them  a  word  such  as  "giant,"  and 
ask  them  if  they  can  think  of  anyone  they  know  that  this 
word  describes.  Then  discuss  whether  anyone  in  the 
classroom  would  describe  himself/herself  that  way.  Elicit 
from  them  that  ‘‘giant’’  is  an  example  of  exaggeration.  For 
contrast,  have  them  choose  a  word  that  realistically 
describes  someone  who  is  tall.  Then  have  them  jot  down 
as  many  words  as  they  can  from  the  list  that  describe 
themselves  as  individuals.  After  a  few  minutes  have  them 
stop  and  categorize  their  personal  words  into: 

realistic  exaggerated 

Then  read  Winthrop  with  them  to  find  out  how  he 
describes  someone. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Using  this  cartoon  as  a  model,  have  the  students  draw  a 
cartoon  of  themselves  writing  their  “autobiography. 

Speaking/ Listening 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  the  reasons  why  they  like 
cartoons.  Why  do  cartoons  appeal  to  so  many  people?  Do 
the  students  watch  cartoons  on  TV?  What  do  they  like 
about  them?  Take  a  poll  of  the  class  to  find  out  the 
favorite  cartoon  character. 

Research 

•  Do  a  study  of  animation  beginning  with  a  ‘‘flip  book'  ’  to 
demonstrate  the  principle  of  animation.  How  are 
animated  cartoons  made?  What  is  your  favorite  animated 
film?  How  time-consuming  is  this  process? 


Talking  Points 

•  Who  does  Winthrop  think  he’s  writing  about?  (himself  - 
autobiographical) 

•  Is  he  writing  real  facts  or  is  he  exaggerating? 
(exaggerating) 

•  What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  Winthrop  instead 
of:  handsome,  tall,  dazzling,  tastefully  dressed?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  question  at  the  top  of  page  118  with  the 
students. 
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5.  The  Trip  To  The  Apple  Farm  /1 19 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  to  recall  the  school  trip  that  they  have 
enjoyed  best.  What  do  they  remember  from  it?  What 
enjoyable  things  did  they  do?  Read  the  introduction  with 
them  and  have  them  read  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  did  you  feel  about  Enza’s  story?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Has  she  made  the  trip  to  the  apple  farm  sound  like  an 
interesting  experience?  Why  or  why  not?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Why  did  Enza  make  a  word  bank?  (The  words  helped  her 
to  recall  the  experience.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 


Tell  students  that  this  story  is  going  to  be  published  in  a 
book.  They  are  to  be  the  editors.  Discuss  with  them  if 
there  is  any  other  way  to  list  the  events.  Have  them  skim 
the  story  for  the  main  events,  and  as  they  dictate,  write 
them  on  strips  of  paper.  Read  them  in  the  order  Enza 
organized,  and  then  have  students  suggest  a  different 
order  and  move  the  strips.  (To  do,  page  120,  student  text) 
Then,  as  editors,  have  a  class  vote  about  the  most 
interesting  sequence.  Have  them  discuss  why  they  chose 
the  order  they  did.  If  they  chose  one  different  from  Enza’s, 
have  them  proofread  the  new  order  for  changes  in  words 
or  punctuation. 
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6.  The  Hows  of  Writing/ 121 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  groups  of  students  do  a  commercial  for  a  place 
they  visited.  Have  them  gather  or  make  illustrative 
material  about  the  place.  They  will  need  a  script  of  the 
dialogue,  actors,  and  actions  prepared.  They  should 
practice  their  commercial  before  presenting  it  to  the 
class. 

Drama 

•Editors  consult  with  authors  when  there  are  changes 
that  need  to  be  made.  Have  pairs  of  students  act  the  parts 
of  the  author,  Enza,  and  an  editor.  Have  them  discuss  the 
changes  the  editor  wishes  to  make.  Use  the  changes 
students  made  in  Skill  Points  as  the  basis  for  the 
discussion. 


Starting  Points 

Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  students:  What 
is  a  writer?  What  does  a  person  have  to  do  to  become  a 
writer?  Read  to  them  the  title  '  The  Hows  of  Writing' '  and 
the  introduction  in  the  student  text.  Then  have  them  look 
at  the  subheading,  ‘  'You  want  to  be  a  writer?’  ’  Direct 
them  to  the  marginal  note,  “  . . .  then  read”  that  completes 
the  subheading.  Encourage  them  to  ask  any  questions 
about  this  statement  that  they  can.  These  questions  may 
be  taped  or  recorded  on  the  board.  Then  predict  why  the 
author  makes  this  statement. 

Have  the  students  read  to  the  end  of  the  first  section  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  their  predictions. 

Then  direct  students  to  the  marginal  note  ‘  ‘ . . .  then 
write”  and  repeat  the  process. 


Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  122  of  the  student 
text. 

•  What  was  the  best  book  you’ve  ever  read?  Why  do  you 
think  it  was  good?  (Answers  will  vary.)  What  was  the  best 
thing  you’ve  ever  written?  Why  did  you  choose  it? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  does  the  author  suggest  keeping  a  notebook  near 
at  all  times?  (Things  can  be  jotted  down  when  they're 
fresh  in  a  person’s  mind.) 

•  What  kinds  of  things  do  you  think  you’d  jot  in  your 
notebook  if  you  followed  the  author’s  suggestion? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 


Ill 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  in  the  selection  are: 


locate  specific  informatron  by 
reading  to  find  answers  to  questions 
reconstruct  information  by  recording/ organizing 
in  a  chart 


•  Reread  the  questions  students  posed  in  the  Starting 
Points  discussion  and  have  them  answer  these.  Then  set 
up  a  diagram  such  as  the  following: 

You  want  to  be  a  writer? 

then  read  then  write 

Have  students  review  the  selection  section  by  section 
and  under  each  listed  marginal  note  decide  why  this 
statement  is  recommended  by  the  author.  Have  them 
dictate  the  reasons  in  their  own  words  and  fill  in  the 
chart.  Responses  might  be:  reading  goes  with  writing, 
books  are  tools  of  the  trade,  etc. 

Have  them  try  to  refer  to  books  they  have  read  which 
were  good  models  of  various  types  of  stories.  Then 
discuss  good  descriptrons  or  interesting  people  in  books 
they  have  read  that  might  have  come  from  an  author’s 
notebook.  Have  them  try  to  recall  from  their  own  writing  a 
descrrption  or  person  they  took  from  real  life. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking/ Listening 

•  Have  a  discussron  on  why  people  write.  What  krnds  of 
writing  do  people  do  to  make  a  living?  Why  would  a 
person  choose  writrng  as  a  career? 

Research 

•  Find  out  about  different  careers  in  writing,  such  as 
journalism,  drama  writing,  writing  for  advertising,  writing 
for  TV,  fiction  writing.  Have  students  discover  what  all 
these  careers  have  in  common  and  what  special  talents 
would  be  needed  for  each. 

Drama 

•  Have  students  role-play  the  parts  of  a  T.V.  interviewer 
and  an  author.  Set  up  a  situation  in  which  the  interviewer 
is  discussing  where  the  author  gets  his  ideas  and  the 
author  descrrbes  two  real-life  rncidents  which  he /she  is 
considering  including  in  a  book. 
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7.  Interview  with  Gordon 
Korman/123* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Have  two  or  three  students  choose  their  best  piece  of 
writing  and  read  it  to  their  group.  They  are  the  authors. 
The  rest  of  the  group  are  interviewers.  Discuss  and  list 
some  questions  interviewers  might  ask  and  have  authors 
think  about  answers  they  might  make.  Have  pairs  of 
students  conduct  the  interviews.  Then  read  the 
introduction  to  this  selection  to  them.  Have  a  student  as 
interviewer  read  the  selection  aloud  while  you  take  the 
part  of  Gordon  Korman.  Have  the  others  listen  for 
suggestions  about  writing  that  Gordon  Korman  discusses 
which  are  ones  they  have  already  learned. 


Talking  Points 

•  Gordon’s  mother  suggested  that  he  write  about  some¬ 
thing  he  could  understand.  Was  this  a  good  idea?  Why? 
(The  story  would  seem  more  real,  and  he  would  be  much 
more  at  ease  if  he  knew  what  he  was  writing  about.) 

•  Do  you  think  Gordon  enjoys  writing?  Why?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Gordon  writes?  (Perhaps  he  writes  for 
enjoyment,  or  he  knows  he  writes  good  stories,  or  he 
knows  he  can  be  a  successful  writer.) 

•  What  is  a  would-be  writer?  (someone  who  wants  to 
become  a  writer) 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  technical  language  used  in  this  interview.  To  help  these 
students,  see  Vocabulary. 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 


♦  Have  the  students  discuss  any  points  which  Gordon 
Korman  talked  about  that  they  had  already  learned  in  this 
chapter.  Then  have  them  skim  the  story  to  locate  answers 
to  these  specific  questions: 

What  did  Gordon  Korman  say  that  interested  you? 

What  did  he  say  that  surprised  you? 

Did  he  say  anything  that  you  disagreed  with? 

When  students  have  completed  these  questions  ask  them 
what  further  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  him. 

Vocabulary 
Page  124 

» I  was  class  monitor  for  books  from  the  publisher  to 
whom  I  sent  my  manuscript. 

♦The  only  part  I  was  asked  to  rewrite  was  the  climax. 

♦  Where  I  felt  strongly  that  the  changes  were  not  good, 

the  publisher  accepted  my  original  wording. 

♦  Since  submitting  my  first  manuscript,  my  works  have 
required  less  and  less  editing. 

Page  125 

♦  Just  recently  I  signed  an  option  contract  for  the  film 

rights  to  some  of  my  works. 

« Sometimes  when  I'm  at  school,  I  might  think  about 

some  plot  development. 

« Do  you  make  outlines  for  your  chapters? 

Page  126 

♦If  you  want  to  be  a  humorous  writer  like  me,  be  careful 
not  to  get  too  carried  away  with  the  one-liner. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  the  above  sentences 
use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  recall  the  technical  language  of  this 
chapter  that  they  have  discussed  so  far.  Have  them  use 
this  knowledge  and  context  clues  to  give  a  paraphrase  for 
each  sentence.  Have  the  students  discuss  and  amend  the 
initial  paraphrases  until  they  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
captured  the  full  meaning. 
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8.  This  Can’t  Be  Happening  at 
Macdonald  Hall/ 127 
□ 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  students  role-play  interviews  in  groups,  with  the 
interviewee  pretending  to  be  a  sports  figure  or  someone 
in  the  entertainment  field. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  try  writing  funny  stories,  or  an  outline  for 
a  funny  episode,  keeping  in  mind  Gordon's  four 
suggestions  for  would-be  writers. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  compile  a  personal  or  class 
riddle  or  joke  book.  They  would  receive  practice  in  being 
concise  and  explicit.  These  could  be  illustrated  and 
“published”  in  the  classroom. 

•  A  humorous  television  episode  could  be  re-written  in 
story  form  keeping  Gordon’s  four  suggestions  in  mind. 

•  Make  a  story  idea  wheel.  Divide  children  into  groups. 
Let  each  person  in  the  group  spin  the  wheel  so  that  each 
person  selects  one  word  to  be  used  in  the  story.  Each 
group  member  creates  a  story  using  words  they  have 
selected.  When  the  stories  have  been  completed,  gather 
the  groups  together  and  let  students  share  their  versions, 
which  will  all  be  unique.  Suggested  words  are:  the 
planet  Zincula,  red  pineapple,  jalopy,  cool  water,  zipper, 
onions,  monster’s  footprint,  etc.  Place  about  30-40 
words  around  the  wheel. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Divide  the  children  into  groups  of  4  or  5  students  to 
practice  co-operative  oral  story-telling.  One  student  is 
selected  by  the  teacher  to  lead  the  story.  At  a  certain 
signal  (clapping  or  turning  lights  off /on)  the  next  student 
continues  the  story  thread  but  uses  the  word  or  phrase 
stated  by  the  teacher.  Words  such  as  these  could  be  used 
between  story-tellers: 

Crash! 

Unfortunately 

Suddenly  a  funny  thing  happened 
Fee-Fie-Foe-Fum 

An  enormous  creature  suddenly  appeared 
Growl! 

A  few  metres  away  stood  a  walking  carrot! 

The  teacher  should  move  between  groups  to  enjoy  and 
assist  when  necessary. 


Starting  Points 

Reread  with  the  students  Gordon’s  answer  to  the 
interviewer's  first  question,  on  page  123.  Focus  on  the 
sentence,  “I  decided  to  write  about  two  boys  who  were  in 
conflict  with  their  school,"  and  then  ask  the  students  to 
suggest  different  ways  students  get  into  trouble  at  school. 
Discuss  whether  any  of  these  would  make  good  stories. 
Direct  them  to  the  title  of  the  selection  and  ask  them  what 
they  think  Macdonald  Hall  is.  What  do  they  think  is  meant 
by  the  word  “this’  ’?  When  the  title  has  been  discussed, 
read  the  story  with  the  students  to  check  their 
predictions. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  anything  surprise  you  in  this  story?  What?  (Answers 
may  vary:  students  probably  found  the  appearance  of  the 
kittens  a  surprise.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  boys  were  superstitious  about  the 
cat?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  author  gave  the  two  mam 
characters  the  names  Bruno  and  Boots  rather  than 
simpler  names  like  Jim  and  Bob?  (Perhaps  in  giving  them 
these  names  he  was  trying  to  say  something  about  their 
personalities.) 

•Do  you  think  Mr.  Sturgeon  suspected  at  the  end  that  the 
boys  had  stolen  the  cat?  Why?  (Perhaps  he  did  because 
“his  face  adjusted  itself  into  a  very  strange  smile.’’) 

•  Do  you  think  Gordon  Korman  is  a  good  writer?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  134  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  to  be  presented  in  this  story 
is  as  follows : 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the 
author's  craft  -  plot ,  endings 


•  Have  students  list  the  main  events  in  the  story.  Develop 
a  list  such  as  the  following: 

A  hockey  game  was  to  happen. 

The  boys  kidnapped  the  other  team’s  mascot. 

The  Macdonald  team  won  the  game. 

The  mascot  cat  had  kittens  on  Boots’  bed. 

The  boys  returned  cat  and  kittens  to  the  bus. 

The  boys  were  caught  by  their  principal. 

He  pretended  to  believe  their  story. 

Then  through  discussion  place  each  event  in  its  proper 
place  on  a  plot  outline  such  as  the  one  below. 


Discuss  whether  there  could  have  been  any  other  ending 
to  the  plot  outline.  Then  have  students  turn  to  the 
Handbook  of  their  text,  page  255,  and  read  the  section  on 
story  endings  called  “How  does  a  story  end?"  Using  this 
information  have  them  categorize  the  actual  ending. 
Then  have  them  categorize  their  suggested  endings.  If 
there  are  any  categories  not  filled,  have  students  try  to 
give  an  ending  for  this  story  which  would  fill  it.  Have  a 
class  vote  on  the  most  popular  story  ending. 


Vocabulary 
Page  127 

•  Spectators  from  both  sides  were  pouring  in. 

Page  129 

•  Bruno  raised  innocent  eyes  to  the  coach. 

Page  133 

•  The  two  boys  stole  out  of  the  building  and  over  to  the 
Cougars'  bus. 

To  help  students  develop  meaning  for  these  underlined 
words  use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  paraphrase  each  underlined  sentence  part. 
Then  have  them  give  a  literal  interpretation  for  each. 
Discuss  with  them  why  these  are  all  non-literal 
expressions  and  have  them  visualize  the  literal  meanings 
in  these  contexts.  Then  have  them  discuss  the  imagery  of 
each  non-literal  expression  by  imagining:  pouring  liquid 
through  a  funnel  and  how  that  relates  to  squeezing  a 
crowd  through  a  single  gate;  Bruno  feeling  guilty  but 
trying  to  seem  innocent  and  so  showing  innocent  eyes; 
the  boys  trying  not  to  get  caught  like  thieves  who  steal 
and  so  moving  like  thieves  would. 

Page  129 

•  The  game  began  in  typical  fashion. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined 
phrase  use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  read  the  following  sentence  and  ask  them 
to  decide  what  kind  of  player  each  boy  is.  Then  ask  them 
how  they  know  that  this  is  always  true  of  the  boys’ 
playing.  Students  will  need  to  go  back  to  “typical 
fashion’’  to  answer  this. 
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9.  One  Hundred  Words  /135 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  dramatize  in  groups  specific  scenes 
in  the  story. 

Writing 

•  Write  a  story  about  how  the  Cougars  got  even  with  the 
Macs  or  about  the  Macs’  new  mascot. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  134  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  cartoon  about  Myrtle  the  cat 
and  her  adventures  from  her  point  of  view. 


Starting  Points 

Discuss  with  students  what  they  feel  when  they  are  told 
to  write  a  story.  What  problems  do  they  have  to  solve  to 
do  this?  Does  everyone  have  the  same  problems?  Then 
read  the  name  of  the  play  and  the  introduction.  This 
selection  could  be  read  by  teacher  and  students  with  the 
teacher  reading  the  part  of  Hans.  Assign  roles  and  have 
the  other  students  follow  in  their  books  and  listen  for  the 
problems  that  Helga  faced. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  kind  of  person  is  Hans?  Do  you  think  you'd  like 
him?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  is  Helga  like  at  the  beginning  of  the  play?  At  the 
end?  Why?  (At  the  beginning  she's  upset  because  she 
thinks  she  can’t  write,  and  at  the  end  she’s  happy 
because  Hans  has  shown  her  she  can  write  interesting 
things  about  ordinary  people.) 

•  What  advice  did  Hans  give  Helga?  Was  this  good 
advice?  Why?  (He  told  her  to  open  her  eyes  and  ears  and 
use  her  head.  Other  answers  will  vary.) 

•  Would  you  be  able  to  use  Hans’  advice  about  writing? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  in  this  selection  is: 

•  Discuss  how  Helga  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  play. 
What  was  her  attitude  about  this  writing?  What  was  her 
big  problem?  What  were  Helga 's  small  problems  in  this 
play?  Then  develop  a  diagram  such  as  the  following  on 
the  board: 

BIG  PROBLEM: 

Helga  has  to  write  a  one  hundred  word  story 


Discuss  with  students  what  Helga’ s  attitude  is  to  each 
small  problem  as  it  is  placed  on  the  chart.  Then  discuss 
what  Hans  says  or  does  to  help  and  place  it  on  the  chart. 
What  is  Hans’  attitude  to  each  of  Helga ’s  problems?  When 
the  line  is  completed  ask  students  to  decide  which 
attitude  would  be  most  like  their  own  if  they  had  to  write 
“One  Hundred  Words.” 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  as  a  class  or  in  groups  produce  all  or 
part  of  the  play  and  perform  it  for  other  classes  in  the 
school. 

•  In  groups,  have  the  students  do  the  To  do  on  page  141  of 
the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  students  draw  posters  advertising  the  play. 

•  Suggest  to  the  students  that  they  illustrate  their  favorite 
scene  in  this  play  or  in  one  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s 
stories. 

Other  Media 

•  Use  the  record  from  the  soundtrack  of  the  movie  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  to  teach  the  students  songs  based  on 
some  of  his  short  stories. 
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10.  How  It  Feels  to  Be  a  Popcorn  /142 


Starting  Points 

Bring  in  materials  or  a  corn  popper  to  pop  corn  in  the 
classroom.  If  these  materials  are  not  available,  a  record  of 
sounds  of  coffee  perking  or  a  tape  recording  of  corn 
popping  could  be  used.  Have  students  brainstorm  words 
for  the  sounds  they  hear  and  arrange  the  words  into  a 
form  of  poetry.  Have  them  listen  while  you  read  the  poem 
to  hear  how  another  student  describes  this  process.  Read 
the  poem  to  the  sound  of  popcorn  popping. 

Talking  Points 

•  Why  does  the  popcorn  call  for  help?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Read  the  poem  out  loud,  putting  expression  into  the 
sounds.  Which  of  these  sounds  really  sound  like  corn 
popping?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  sound  do  you  like  best?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  three  or  four  cartoon  frames  in 
which  a  kernel  becomes  a  piece  of  popcorn.  Encourage 
them  to  give  the  kernel  a  personality. 

Writing 

•  Using  sounds  and  /or  picturesque  words,  have  the 
students  write  a  poem  about  the  sounds  made  by  a  bee,  a 
mosquito,  a  truck,  a  coffee  percolator,  rain  on  a  roof,  or 
hammering  a  nail. 

•  Brainstorm  sounds  you  would  hear  when  a  house  is 
being  built,  someone  is  cooking  breakfast,  or  heavy  traffic 
is  passing  at  an  intersection.  Divide  the  class  into  groups, 
one  for  each  sound,  and  have  them  chant  their  sounds 
together  for  a  sound  collage. 
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11.  Poems  /143 


Starting  Points 

Choose  some  words  such  as  snake,  kitten,  spider,  mud, 
which  could  be  described  by  expressive  adjectives.  Write 
them  on  the  board  and  ask  students  for  words  which  they 
associate  with  each.  Encourage  them  to  use 
onomatopoeic  words  such  as  slither  or  pad.  List  these 
under  each  word  on  the  board.  Then  read  them  the  poems 
"Mud,"  "Darkness,”  and  "The  Third  Eye,”  telling  them 
to  listen  for  words  which  bring  pictures  to  their  minds. 


Talking  Points 

•Which  poem  would  you  like  to  be  in  and  experience? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  In  "Mud,"  why  does  the  author  say  the  yellow  rose  bush 
knows  the  feeling?  (He  is  imagining  the  roots  of  the  rose 
bush  as  toes.) 

•  What  words  in  "Darkness"  does  the  author  use  to  show 
he  is  frightened?  (huddled,  tight,  monsters,  creeping) 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  choose  the  poem  they  like  best  and 
do  their  own  illustration  for  it.  Encourage  them  to  use 
colors  that  reflect  mood. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  imagine  themselves  with  three  arms 
or  three  legs  and  write  a  list  of  all  the  things  they  could  do 
then. 

•  Have  students  decide  their  favorite  thing  to  touch  and 
some  creature  they  would  hate  to  touch.  For  each  thing 
have  them  list  as  many  words  as  they  can  to  describe  the 
sensation  of  touching  it. 


12.  How  to  Tell  a  Story  /1 44  * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Discuss  with  the  students  ways  of  hearing  a  story.  Elicit 
from  them  their  favorite  way  of  hearing  a  story  -  either 
read  to  them  or  told  to  them.  Have  them  discuss  which 
way  is  easier  for  the  person  doing  the  story  and  what 
makes  it  interesting  for  the  listener.  Then  direct  them  to 
the  introduction  of  the  selection.  Read  them  the  selection 
to  the  end  of  the  four  questions  and  have  them  scan  the 
topic  sentences  (the  first  in  each  paragraph  in  this  case) 
to  see  the  pattern  of  the  selection  and  where  they  will  find 
the  answers  to  these  four  questions.  Then  have  them 
complete  the  reading  of  the  selection. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  are  your  favorite  kinds  of  stories?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Do  you  tell  jokes  to  your  friends?  Do  you  tell  them  about 
movies  and  TV  programs  you’ve  seen?  Are  these  stories? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•What  do  you  think  are  some  advantages  of  telling  a 
story?  (You  can  keep  contact  with  your  audience;  you  can 
tell  the  story  differently  for  different  audiences;  you  can 
make  the  story  suit  the  age  level  of  your  audience.) 

•  What  types  of  stories  have  been  traditionally  ones  that 
were  always  told?  (folk  tales,  legends,  myths) 


'Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  number  of  ideas  presented.  Use  the  strategy  suggested 
m  Starting  Points  to  help  them  obtam  an  overview  before  reading. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 

| 

•  Develop  by  discussion  with  the  students  a  diagram 
from  the  Starting  Point  activities  such  as  the  one  below 
Write  the  information  for  the  diagram  on  strips  of  paper 
and  build  it  up  for  each  question  by  referring  to  each 
topic  sentence  for  the  answer.  Allow  plenty  of  space  on 
the  board  to  develop  the  diagram 

■ 

How  to  Tell  a  Story 

1.  Picking  a  Story 

pick  a  story  you  like 

•  emotion 

•  simple  plot 

•  clear  plot 

•  clear  good  and  bad 

•  interesting  setting 

•  satisfying  ending 

2.  Learning  a  Story 

•  memorize 

•  see  in  their  minds 

•  make  notes 

3.  Making  it  Exciting 

4.  Choosing  Time  and  Place 

When  this  much  of  the  diagram  is  completed  by 
discussion  and  recall,  have  students  refer  to  the  particular 
paragraph  dictated  by  the  topic  sentence  and  find  all  the 
supporting  details  pertaining  to  it.  At  this  point  build  up 
the  chart  paragraph  by  paragraph  under  the  appropriate 
topic  sentence. 

Vocabulary 
Page  144 

•  It  might  have  scared  you  delightfully  or  had  an  enjoyable 
sadness. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
sections  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  discuss  what  words  would  usually  be 
associated  with  fear  and  sadness.  Then  ask  them  to 
describe  experiences  they  have  had  of  delightful  scares 
and  enjoyable  sadness.  Have  them  create  other  contrasts 
like  these,  such  as:  sad  happiness,  a  short  century,  etc. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  students  do  the  To  do  on  page  146  of  the  student 
text. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  make  suitable  prompting  notes  to  tell  two 
different  stories. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  students  create  a  professional  story-teller  and 
name  him/her.  Discuss  a  week  in  the  life  of  this 
story-teller  including  his/her  professional  appearances, 
researches,  practice  sessions,  and  difficulties  with  the 
work. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  students  could  choose  one  of  the  forms  of  writing 
presented  in  this  theme  -  interview,  cartoon,  play,  story, 
poem  -  and  write  on  something  that  has  interested  them 
during  the  study  of  the  theme.  This  could  be  written  or 
mounted  on  construction  paper  and  displayed 
somewhere  prominent  in  the  school. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  do  the  “Summary  Activity"  on  page 
147  of  the  student  text.  Other  changes  to  selections  might 
include  writing  the  Peanuts  cartoon  as  a  story,  "The  Trip 
to  the  Apple  Farm"  as  a  play,  or  "How  It  Feels  to  Be  a 
Popcorn”  as  a  cartoon  or  story. 


How  Do  You 
Know  Your 
Soup  Is  Hot? 

OVERVIEW 

People  learn  to  know  and  appreciate  the  world  through 
their  senses.  In  this  chapter  the  students  are  asked  to 
consider  what  their  senses  do  for  them  and  to  imagine 
how  their  world  would  change  if  some  of  these  senses 
were  taken  away  or  altered. 

Most  of  the  poems  look  at  single  senses:  smell  in 
“Smells  I  Like,"  page  150,  sight  in  the  cluster  of  poems 
under  the  heading  “Color  in  Nature,”  page  152, 
(“Walking,”  “Indian  Summer,”  “Sunflowers,” 
“Spring”),  hearing  in  “Sound  of  Boom”  and  “Sound  of 
Fire,"  page  157,  and  touch  in  “My  Fingers,”  page  186. 
The  prose  selections,  “I  Have  a  Sister  -  My  Sister  Is 
Deaf,”  page  158,  “Blind  Kids  Learn  to  Skate,”  page  164, 
and  “W-A-T-E-R,”  page  165,  focus  on  how  children 
deprived  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses  have  learned  to 
deal  with  their  handicaps.  “The  Order  of  the  Golden 
Spur,”  page  176,  is  the  story  of  a  boy  whose  acute  sense 
of  hearing  is  combined  with  talent  to  make  him  a 
genius.  The  poems  “The  Colors,”  page  156,  and  “At 
Night,”  page  188,  look  at  how  the  senses  can  be 
intensified  by  imagination.  The  informative  article  “The 
Senses'  Sixth  Sense,"  page  182,  discusses  the  various 
kinds  of  sixth  sense  that  some  people  claim  to  have. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  preparing  a  chart 

•  writing  cinquains 

•  writing  sideliner  poems 

•  using  commas  in  writing  about  dates 

and  locations 

using  commas  to  set  off  nouns  of 
direct  address 

using  adjectives  for  comparison 
using  metaphors 

using  words  that  sound  like  sounds 
using  verbs  to  tell  about  what 
happens  at  certain  times 
understanding  words  with  more  than 
one  meaning 

building  paragraphs  using 
descriptive  details 


'Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

ONGOING 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

ONGOING 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  poetry: 

Spice  Cake  p.  70 
Mud  p.  74 

White  sheep,  white  sheep .  . . 
p.  79 

Noise  p.  80 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  preparing  a  chart  p.  68 

—  writing  cinquains  p.  69 

—  writing  sideliner  poems  p.  69 

—  using  commas  in  writing  about 

dates  and  locations  p.  72 

—  using  commas  to  set  off  nouns  of 

direct  address  p.  73 

—  using  adjectives  for  comparison 

p.  76 

—  using  metaphors  p.  79 

—  using  words  that  sound  like 

sounds  p.  81 

—  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what 

happens  at  certain  times  p.  82 

—  understanding  words  with  more 

than  one  meaning  p.  84 

—  building  paragraphs  using 

descriptive  details  p.  85 
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Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  discussing  use  of  the  five  senses 

p.  79,  p.  80,  p.  81,  p.  82,  p.  83, 
p.  87,  p.  88,  p  70,  p.  92,  p.  93, 

p.  78,  p.  95,  p.  96,  p.  83,  p.  98, 

p.  99,  p.  100 

•  discussing  the  sense  of  smell  p.  86, 

p.  87,  p.  88,  p  70 

•  discussing  uses  of  the  comma  p.  89, 

p.  90,  p.  91 

•  discussing  the  use  of  adjectives  in 

comparative  and  superlative  forms 
p.  91,  p.  92,  p.  76,  p.  77 

•  following  directions  p.  93,  p.  99, 

p.  100 

•  discussing  the  use  of  verbs  used  with 

time  words  p.  97,  p.  98,  p.  82 

•  discussing  words  with  multiple 

meanings  p.  100,  p.  101,  p.  84 

Writing 

•  listing  vocabulary  pertaining  to  taste 

p.  81 

•  writing  directions  for  experiments 

p.  82 

•  writing  cinquam  and  sideliner  poems 

p.  84,  p.  85,  p.  69 

•  writing  facts  about  a  food  p.  85 

•  writing  a  report  about  a  specific 

smell  (spice)  p.  88 

•  writing  an  explorer’s  diary  p.  89 

•  drawing  up  charts  p.  39,  p.  68 

•  writing  comparisons  p.  92 

•  writing  sentences  to  describe  color 

combinations  p.  94 

•  using  metaphors  in  the  writing  of 

poetry  p.  84,  p.  79 

•  writing  about  careers  that  use  the 

sense  of  hearing  p.  96 

•  writing  poetry  using  onomatopoeia 

p.  97,  p.  81 

•  rewriting  sentences  with  correct  use 

of  commas  p.  72,  p.  73 

•  writing  descriptions  p.  74,  p.  85 

Research 

•  collecting  material  about  food  p.  85 

•  preparing  a  recipe  booklet  p.  89 

•  researching  color  p.  93 

Art 

•  using  herbs  and  spices  for  crafts  p.  89 


How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup 
Is  Hot? 


Focus: 

exploration  of  the  senses 

Topics: 

•  the  world  of  the  senses  •  deprivation  of  senses 

•  acuteness  of  one  sense  •  the  sixth  sense 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gain  understanding  of  details 

—  which  lead  to  characterization 

—  which  establish  setting 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 

to  picturesque  language 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

reading  to  find  supporting  details 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selections 

—  nonfiction: 

-  Blind  Kids  Learn  to  Skate  p.  164 
The  Senses’  Sixth  Sense  p.  182 

—  fiction: 

I  Have  a  Sister  —  My  Sister  is 
Deaf  p.  158 
W-A-T-E-Rp.  165 
The  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur 
p.  176 

At  Night  p.  188 

—  poetry: 

Smells  I  like  p.  150 
Color  in  Nature  p.  152 
The  Colors  p.  156 
Sound  of  Boom  p.  157 
Sound  of  Fire  p.  157 
My  Fingers  p.  186 

•  discussmg  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developmg  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 
creating  sounds  p.  132 
creating  a  sound  collage  p.  133 
discussing  fire  safety  rules  p.  133 
creating  a  sound  recording  p.  133 
listening  to  music  p.  140 
telling  a  story  p.  141 
playing  a  "Sensorama”  game  p.  142 
discussing  a  story  p.  181 
describing  images  p.  190 

Viiting 

writing  a  mood  poem  p.  130 
doing  word  association  p.  132 
creating  a  '  'feeling  wheel’  ’  p.  135 
charting  sports  for  blind  children 

p.  136 

describing  smells  p.  151 
writing  a  speech  p.  163 
writing  descriptions  p.  175 
describing  experience  p.  185 
describing  touch  sensations  p.  187 

Drama 

recording  a  class  poem  p.  132 
making  a  "feeling  wheel”  p.  135 

Art 

making  a  "scratch  and  smell’  ’  book 

p.  128 

making  a  mural  p.  130 
creating  a  mood  scene  p.  130 
swirling  colors  p.  13 1 
designing  "talking  words”  p.  133 
collecting  pictures  illustrating  “eye 
expressions”  p.  136 
drawing  by  ‘ ‘feel”  p.  138 
designing  awards  p.  140 
fingerpainting  p.  142 
writing  mirror  names  p.  142 
drawing  silhouettes  p.  144 
drawing  a  night  scene  p.  144 

Research 

finding  the  cause  of  rambows  p.  131 
researching  dactylology  p.  135 
researching  the  ear  p.  135 
researchmg  the  eye  p.  136 
researching  blindness  p.  138 
researching  animal  instinct  p.  141 
finding  articles  about  handicapped 
children  who  play  sports  p.  164 
creatmg  colors  p.  131 
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OBJECTIVES 


Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate,  understand, 
and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by  reading  to 
find  supporting  details 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 

INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Collect  materials  which  stimulate  two,  three  or  more 
senses:  colored  tissue  paper;  pieces  of  material  - 
brocade,  velvet,  satin,  leather;  bits  of  wood  - 
mahogany,  cedar,  pine;  plastic  objects;  other  natural 
products  -  leaves,  branches,  driftwood. 

With  the  students,  determine  and  list  their  five  senses 
on  the  board.  Pose  questions  such  as:  How  do  you  know 
that  this  masking  tape  is  sticky?  (Because  I  can  touch 
it . )  List ' ' touch '  ’  on  the  board . 

Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  and  provide  each  with 
an  assortment  of  objects.  Provide  a  mimeographed  sheet 
with  headings  to  each  student:  SIGHT,  TASTE, 

TOUCH,  HEARING. 

Direct  the  students  in  pairs  to  analyse  their  objects  and 
record  their  perceptions  on  the  chart  provided.  A  good 
strategy  would  be  to  let  student  A  brainstorm  while 
student  B  records  so  that  A’s  tram  of  thought  is  not 
broken.  Interject  questions  such  as:  (HEARING)  Put  it 
against  your  ear.  Rattle  it,  squeeze  it,  crumple  it.  What 
does  it  sound  like? 

(SIGHT)  Look  at  it.  What  shape  is  it?  What  color  is  it? 
What  size  is  it?  Turn  it  upside  down,  backwards  and 
repeat  your  observations. 

(TOUCH)  Close  your  eyes  and  feel  it.  What  textures  are 
there?  List  them. 

(SMELL)  Smell  it.  What  does  it  smell  like?  Does  the  smell 
change? 

(TASTE)  Taste  it.  Is  it  bitter,  sweet,  bland,  strong, 
insipid? 

Direct  them  to  the  introduction  on  page  148.  Have  them 
note  the  delightful  fabric  pictures.  What  colors  and 
shapes  are  represented  in  the  picture?  You  might  expand 
the  discussion  to  list  different  kinds  of  green,  blue,  brown 
orange,  etc.  by  creating  a  list  such  as  this  on  the  board: 


Green 

Brown 

Orange 

Purple 

emerald 

paddy 

umber 

sienna 

beige 

auburn 

tangerine 

royal 

magenta 

mauve 

Read  with  them  the  introduction  on  page  149. 
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ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Display  articles  which  they  can  smell,  taste,  feel,  touch 
and  look  at  on  a  table.  Provide  ribbons,  velvet,  sandpaper, 
water,  spices,  vinegar,  foods,  bells,  horses,  clocks, 
pictures  of  objects,  pictures  illustrating  changing 
seasons,  a  stethoscope.  Use  the  table  throughout  the  unit 
to  classify  objects  according  to  your  specific  needs.  The 
students  can  be  made  aware  that  objects  can  be 
classified  into  many  groups  and  that  objects  can  be 
placed  in  several  different  groups  as  well. 

2.  If  possible  arrange  to  bring  a  special  visitor  who  is 
handicapped  to  visit  your  students.  The  students  can 
prepare  questions  to  pose  before  the  special  day.  Make 
sure  you  discuss  types  of  questions  to  ask  so  that 
students  become  aware  of  personal  questions  which  are 
not  acceptable. 

3.  Organize  a  class  tasting  session.  Each  student  can 
make  and  bring  his  or  her  favorite  recipe  from  home  to  be 
shared  at  this  time.  As  a  follow-up  after  experiencing  the 
taste,  touch,  sight,  smell  and  sound  it  makes  when  it  has 
been  eaten,  permit  the  students  to  print  their  recipes  with 
illustrations.  After  these  have  been  edited,  instruct 
students  on  making  mimeographed  stencils  and  permit 
them  to  make  a  class  cook  book. 

4.  On  large  cardboards  draw  some  representation  for  each 
sense  such  as  an  ear,  eye,  nose,  mouth,  hand.  As  the  unit 
progresses  list  words  associated  with  each  of  these 
senses  on  the  appropriate  chart.  Start  the  “Senses" 
charts  by  having  students  give  some  initial  words. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Adler,  Irving  and  Ruth  Adler.  Shadows.  John  Day.  1961. 

A  systematic  progression  from  the  simple  to  complex. 
Instructions  on  how  to  measure  heights,  tell  time,  and 
evaluate  texture  and  shape  using  shadows. 

Gr.  3-8. 

*  Aikman,  J.A.  Sound.  Macmillan.  1974. 

Illustrated  directions  for  experiments  in  sound,  using 
common  materials.  Set  of  10.  Gr.  K-6. 

Anderson,  Dorothy  S.  Junior  Science  Book  of  Sound. 
Garrard.  1962. 

A  simple  introduction  to  sound.  Children  are 
encouraged  to  try  the  experiments  illustrated  in  the 
text. 

Gr.  3-6. 


Graff,  Steward  and  Polly  Ann  Graff.  Helen  Keller:  Toward 
the  Light.  Illus.  by  Paul  Frame.  Garrard.  1965. 

Overcoming  her  handicaps  caused  by  a  childhood 
illness,  Helen  graduates  from  college  and  works  to 
help  others  who  also  suffer  visual  /hearing  handicaps. 
Gr.  4-6 

‘Little,  Jean.  From  Anna.  Fitzhenry  &  Whitside.  1972. 
Anna  feels  alone,  awkward,  and  miserable  until  she 
finds  that  poor  eyesight  is  causing  her  problems. 

Gr.  4-6. 

‘Little,  Jean.  Listen  For  The  Singing.  Dutton.  1977. 

A  sequel  to  From  Anna  focusses  on  Anna  and  her 
German  immigrant  family  in  wartime  Canada. 

Gr.  5-7. 

‘Newman,  Fran  and  Claudette  Boulanger.  Sunflakes  and 
Snowshine.  Scholastic-TAB.  1977. 

A  collection  of  calendar  verses  emphasizing  sensual 
involvement  with  seasonal  changes. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Parish,  Peggy .  Amelia  Bedelia  Series.  Harper.  1963. 
Excellent  language  to  show  difference  between  literal 
and  figurative  language. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Rockwell,  Thomas.  How  To  Eat  Fried  Worms.  Illus.  by 
Emily  McCully.  Franklin  Watts.  1973. 

Billy  honors  his  bet  to  eat  15  worms  -  one  each  day. 
Family  and  friends  suggest  recipes  to  make  them 
more  palatable  -  worm  pie,  worm  loaf,  Alsatian 
smothered  worms. 

Gr.  1-5. 

Showers,  Paul .  Follow  Your  Nose.  Crowell.  1963. 

Ways  to  use  olfactory  senses. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Silverstein,  Alvin.  Sense  Organs:  Our  Line  with  the  World. 
Prentice-Hall.  1970. 

Gives  information  on  basic  organs  responsible  for  5 
senses. 

Gr.  3-5. 

*Toye,  William,  reteller.  The  Loon's  Necklace .  Illus.  by 
Elizabeth  Cleaver.  Oxford.  1977. 

The  author  retells  this  legend  of  the  Tsimshian  Indians 
of  British  Columbia  about  an  old  hunter  who  had  his 
eyesight  restored  by  the  loon. 

Gr.  3-6. 

‘Watson,  Pauline  and  the  editors  of  Cricket  Magazine. 
Cricket's  Cookery.  Illus.  by  Marilyn  Hafner.  1977. 
Twenty-six  recipes,  the  majority  of  which  are  within 
the  abilities  of  a  youthful  audience. 

Gr.  4-6. 


‘Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  ‘  How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup 
Is  Hot?”  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be 
integrated  in  this  suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  In  Language  Revised  /A 

Pages  66-67.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  68.  The  activities  and  poems  focus  on  taste  and 
smell.  In  this  context,  students  can  write  cinquains  and 
sideliner  poems. 


3.  Page  70.  The  sense  of  smell  is  titillated  with  activities 
revolving  around  spices.  In  this  context  students  learn  to 
use  commas  in  writing  dates  and  in  direct  quotations. 


Starting  Points  In  Reading  Revised  /A 

Pages  148-149.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  150.  The  poem  "Smells  I  Like”  and  the  To  do 
activity  continue  this  emphasis. 


4.  Page  152.  The  pictures  and  poems  "Color  in  Nature,” 
"Walking,”  "Indian  Summer,”  "Sunflowers,”  and 
"Spring”  continue  to  focus  on  the  senses  and  help  the 
students  appreciate  picturesque  language.  Students  are 
inspired  to  feel  the  moods  created  by  the  various  poets 
and  artists. 


5.  Page  156.  The  sensual  poems  "The  Colors,”  "Sound  of 
Boom,”  and  "Sound  of  Fire”  create  a  contrasting  mood 
with  the  previous  poems  and  introduce  the  students  to 
the  use  of  onomatopoeic  words  to  inspire  visual 
stimulation. 


6.  Page  74.  Stimulating  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
picturesque  poem  "Mud,”  and  the  activities  and 
pictures,  encourage  the  students  to  explore  this  sense.  In 
this  context  students  learn  to  use  comparative  adjectives. 
A  discussion  could  ensue  about  the  importance  of  this 
sense  to  a  person  who  is  visually  handicapped. 


8.  Page  78.  The  poem  about  sheep,  the  cartoon  and  the 
photographs  stimulate  the  sense  of  sight. 


7.  Page  186.  The  poem  "My  Fingers”  paints  word 
pictures  stimulated  by  the  sense  of  touch. 


9.  Page  158.  The  world  of  the  child  who  is 
hearing-deprived  is  sensitively  explored  in  "I  Have  a 
Sister  My  Sister  Is  Deaf.”  Subsequent  discussion 
could  pertain  to  the  study  of  specific  inventions  to  fulfil 
these  people’s  needs  including  the  study  of  dactylology, 
the  gesture  language  which  relies  on  the  sense  of  sight. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 


11.  Page  80.  The  cartoon  and  the  poem  “Noise,”  and  the 
activities  could  generate  a  discussion  about 
onomatopoeic  words.  The  study  of  communication 
through  sound  among  land  and  marine  animals  could  be 
incorporated  here. 


13.  Page  84.  The  picture  and  activities  make  students 
aware  of  word  connotations  which  embrace  feelings  and 
moods.  The  students  could  be  motivated  to  express  or  be 
more  aware  of  their  own  feelings  and  those  of  others. 


16.  Page  85.  Activities  on  using  descriptive  details 
further  the  students’  awareness  of  communication 
through  writing. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 

10.  Page  164.  Children  who  are  visually  handicapped 
overcome  their  difficulties  in  "Blind  Kids  Learn  to  Skate.” 


12.  Page  165.  A  youngster  deprived  of  many  senses  in 
“W-A-T-E-R”  overcomes  her  difficulties  through  a 
dedicated  teacher  who  assesses  and  helps  fill  the  void  in 
Helen  Keller’s  life.  A  discussion  about  “feelings”  is 
pertinent  here. 


14.  Page  176.  Wolfgang  Mozart’s  acute  sense  of  hearing 
almost  engulfs  all  other  senses  in  “The  Order  of  the 
Golden  Spur.”  Analysing  the  father’s  mental  acuity  in 
evaluating  his  son’s  abilities  could  involve  a  discussion 
about  the  sixth  sense. 

15.  Page  182.  The  theme  is  extended  with  consideration 
for  intuition  and  ESP  in  “The  Senses’  Sixth  Sense.” 


17.  Page  188.  The  article  “At  Night”  communicates  the 
feelings,  the  sights  and  the  smells  by  using  explicit  word 
pictures  to  stimulate  the  reader’s  involvement. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1 .  Smells  I  Like  /1 50 


Starting  Points 

Brainstorm  the  word  "smells"  and  elicit  a  list  of 
descriptive  words  which  can  describe  pleasing,  sour, 
sweet  or  unpleasant  odors.  List  the  vocabulary  on  the 
board  and  let  the  students  classify  them  in  as  many  ways 
as  they  can  imagine. 

Provide  a  variety  of  things  which  emit  or  connote  certain 
aromas:  spices,  a  lemon,  different  flowers,  soap,  cologne, 
shampoo,  wax,  cheese,  wood  (mahogany,  cedar,  pine), 
coffee,  vanilla.  Enable  students  to  smell  these  products  (in 
groups)  and  extend  the  original  list  of  words. 

Ask  students  to  write  down,  in  list  form,  favorite  food 
smells,  happy  smells,  sad  smells,  ugly  smells,  bitter  (acid) 
smells. 

Extend  their  observations  by  telling  them  that  the  ugliest 
smell  of  all,  mercaptan,  which  is  very  similar  to  a  skunk's 
scent,  is  put  into  natural  gas.  Why  would  this  be  so?  (so 
that  people  who  use  it  in  homes  or  factories  become 
alerted  to  a  deadly  gas  leak  because  natural  gas.  has  no 
odor) 

Direct  them  to  the  introduction,  page  149,  and  the  poem 
on  page  150,  and  read  them  with  the  students. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  of  these  smells  do  you  like?  Are  there  any  that 
you  don’t  like?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  most  people  like  the  same  kinds  of 
smells?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  poet  likes  the  smell  of  a  horse 
best  of  all?  (He  or  she  probably  likes  being  around  horses 
better  than  anything  else.) 

•  What  is  your  favorite  smell?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Suppose  you  were  going  to  continue  the  poem. 
Starting  with,  "I  like  the  smell  of . . .  ’’  describe  a  smell 
that  you  like. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  151  of  the  student  text. 

•  Encourage  each  student  to  make  a  "scratch  and 
smell"  book  for  the  kindergarten  class,  a  brother,  sister 
or  young  relative.  On  one  page,  the  student  draws  the 
object  that  emits  the  particular  fragrance,  on  the  other 
the  student  makes  a  "scratch  and  sniff  pad."  Provide 
pieces  of  burlap,  cotton,  silk,  etc.  The  scents  could  be 
used  from  the  table  set  up  in  Ongoing  Activities.  Utilize 
cotton  balls  or  pads,  add  scent  and  place  this  pad 
behind  the  swatch  of  fabric  which  must  be  carefully 
glued  down  on  the  right  side.  Add  an  imaginative  cover. 
Let  the  author  title  it  and  sign  it. 
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2.  Color  in  Nature/ 152 


Starting  Points 

Present  a  picture  of  a  color  spectrum,  color  wheel,  or 
make  the  spectrum  by  allowing  sunlight  to  pass  through 
a  water-filled  aquarium  or  through  a  prism  onto  white 
paper.  Elicit  a  list  of  colors  by  observation  and  list  these 
colors  on  the  board. 

Analyse  the  colors  produced.  What  feelings  do  different 
colors  generate?  Beside  your  list  of  color  words,  list 
these  feelings.  Have  students  add  more  colors  and 
feelings.  Elicit  ideas  such  as: 
black  -  foreboding,  exciting 
red  -  anger,  spite 
white  -  purity,  peace,  quietness 
silver,  gold  -  richness 
grey  -  dullness,  sadness 
blue  -  depressed,  upset 
purple  -  passion,  loyalty,  royalty,  sorrow 
pink  -  romance 
green  -  envy 
yellow  -  warmth 
orange  -  warmth,  heat 

With  the  students,  read  the  introduction  on  page  152. 
Encourage  them  to  observe  each  scene  before  reading 
the  accompanying  poems,  discuss  the  feelings 
generated  by  the  colors  used,  read  and  enjoy  the  poem, 
and  finally,  compare  their  words  with  those  of  each  poet. 

Extend  the  discussion  by  asking  students  to  think  about 
situations  which  made  them  feel  like  each  of  the  poems 
in  this  selection. 


Talking  Points 

“Walking” 

•  Is  this  a  happy  poem?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  feeling  do  you  get  from  the  picture7  Do  you  know 
why?  (Answers  may  vary,  but  many  students  may  get  a 
sad  or  fearful  feeling  because  of  the  sombre  colors.) 
“Indian  Summer” 

•What  signs  of  autumn  does  the  poet  see?  (leaves 
changing  color,  mist  and  cloud,  birds  flying  south) 

•  Which  picture  do  you  like  better  -  this  one  or  the  one  on 
page  152?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

“Sunflowers” 

•  How  does  the  poet  feel  about  sunflowers?  How  do  you 
feel  about  them?  (He  seems  to  admire  them  but  seems  to 
think  they’re  selfish  and  “savage;”  other  answers  will 
vary.) 

•  What  are  the  differences  between  this  picture  and  the 
pictures  on  pages  152  and  153?  Which  kind  do  you  prefer? 
Why?  (Mam  differences  are  that  this  is  a  photograph  in 
black  and  white  and  the  others  are  paintings  in  color; 
other  answers  will  vary.) 

•  If  the  picture  were  in  color,  what  colors  would  you  see? 
(Yellow  flowers  with  brown  or  black  centres,  green  stems 
and  leaves,  dark  green  trees,  blue  sky,  bits  of  white  cloud) 
“Spring" 

•  What  do  you  think  the  “whispered  thing"  is?  (The  news 
that  spring  is  here.) 

•  What  is  your  favorite  sign  of  spring?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  other  kind  of  picture  might  go  with  this  poem? 
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Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  these  poetry 
selections  is  as  follows: 


appreciate,  understand  and  respond  to  picturesque 
language 


•  Create  four  columns  on  the  board  using  each  poetry  title 
as  the  heading. 

•  For  each  poem,  ask  the  students  to  list  words  or  phrases 
which  present  a  mood  or  a  picture  in  their  mind.  List  their 
co-operative  responses  on  the  board  after  they  have 
attempted  to  analyse  the  poem.  Remember,  some 
students  will  be  inspired  by  the  "mood"  of  a  scene,  others 
won’t  due  to  personal  experience  or  inexperience. 

You  might  extend  the  discussion  after  having  analysed  all 
the  poems  by  having  the  students  respond  orally  to 
questions:  Find  the  "blue"  words  (mood)  -  or  which 
words  are  the  "black"  words. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Create  a  group  mural;  but  for  the  background,  acquire 
large  sheets  of  colored  manila  paper  and  cut  and  overlap 
them  to  form  a  pleasing  pattern.  To  your  background  have 
the  students  paste  pictures  or  parts  of  pictures  from 
magazines  and  catalogues.  Have  them  draw  and  cut  out 
their  own  pictures,  and  encourage  them  to  cut  out 
words  which  generate  the  moods  suggested  to  them  by 
the  colors  you  have  provided.  Words  such  as  "pain," 
"popsicle,”  "ill"  suggest  moods  too. 

•  Direct  the  students  to  explore  and  create  a 
monochromatic  mood  scene  using  materials  at  your 
centre  to  add  textures  to  their  pictures.  For  example,  an 
Arctic  scene  would  use  different  textured  white  fabrics  to 
illustrate  a  polar  bear,  hills  of  snow,  ice  floes.  A  seal  could 
be  cut  from  synthetic  fur,  etc. 

Writing 

•  Students  could  cut  a  scene  from  a  magazine  and  create 
a  "mood"  poem  about  it  which  illustrates  the  feelings 
effected  by  the  colors  in  the  picture  they  selected. 
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3.  Poems  /156 


Starting  Points 


Departure  Points 


Use  the  overhead  projector  to  treat  your  students  to  a 
swirling  of  beautiful  colors.  Acquire  a  flat-bottomed 
transparent  dish  such  as  a  pie  plate  or  a  science  dish, 
even  a  small  rectangular  aquarium.  Add  about  1 
centimetre  of  water.  Add  a  teaspoon  of  borax  powder  to 
soften  the  water  (very  inexpensive  from  a  pharmacy)  and 
mix  it  thoroughly.  Use  a  wooden  skewer,  eyedropper  or 
small  spoon  to  gently  lower  and  drop  colors  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  colors  will  float  if  oil  based  -  such  as  oil 
paint  from  tubes,  or  model-kit  paint  in  small  bottles.  The 
soft  water  will  cause  the  color  to  spread.  Gently  swirl  it 
with  a  knitting-needle  or  a  nail.  Add  other  colors  one  at  a 
time  and  observe.  Put  color  on  color  to  get  hues,  shades, 
secondary  and  tertiary  colors.  Change  the  water  and  start 
again.  Before  emptying,  skim  off  paint  with  a  tissue  or 
paper  serviette. 

Direct  the  students  to  the  introduction  on  page  156. 
Respond  to  the  questions.  Then,  read  the  poem  orally 
with  the  students  following  in  their  texts.  What  does  the 
poet  feel  about  color?  Have  the  students  substantiate 
their  responses  by  direct  quotation  from  this  poem. 


Talking  Points 

•  Imagine  a  black  and  white  world.  How  would  you  feel? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  is  your  favorite  color?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  line  do  you  agree  with  most?  Quote  it  and 
substantiate  your  answer. 

•  Which  line  do  you  disagree  with?  Quote  it  and 
substantiate  your  response. 

•  Which  color's  do  you  think  dance,  laugh,  sing  or  cry? 


Art 

•  Use  the  opening  idea  using  the  overhead  machine,  but 
use  a  deep  receptacle  and  similarly  swirl  colors.  Let 
students  gently  dip  and  color  objects  they  have  already 
brought  from  home  for  this  purpose  such  as:  white  or 
transparent  bottles,  empty  tin  cans,  pencils,  candles, 
etc. ;  but  don’t  give  reasons.  You'll  spoil  the  surprise. 


•  Water 

•  Borax 

•  Swirled  paint 
on  water 


•  Lower  object 
to  be  colored. 

•  Use  rubber 
gloves. 

•  Submerge  object, 
rotating  slightly. 


•  Before 
withdrawing 
object,  blow  on 
the  water  to 
cause  the  paint 
to  move  to  the 
edge  of 
container. 

♦  Remove  object 


Research 

•  Students  can  investigate  one  of  the  statements: 

What  causes  a  rainbow? 

What  are  the  primary,  secondary,  tertiary  colors? 

How  do  white  and  dark  clothes  help  you  feel  cool  or 
warm? 

•  Provide  food  coloring  (red,  blue,  yellow)  and  enable  the 
students  to  mix  and  create  colors.  They  should  make  a 
color  results  table  by  filling  in  a  chart  such  as: 


Colors 

Used 

New  Color 
Acquired 

Sample 

Secondary, 

Tertiary, 

Shade  or  Hue 

1  drop  red, 

1  drop  yellow 

orange 

secondary 

2  drops  red, 

1  drop  white 

pink 

hue 

2  drops  blue, 

1  drop  black 

dark  blue 

shade 

•  Collect  3  pairs  of  old  sunglass  frames,  and  cover  the 
eyepieces  with  blue,  yellow,  and  red  acetate  sheets.  Let 
the  students  observe  their  paintings,  colored  paper  etc.  to 
note  how  colors  are  made. 

•  Use  the  overhead  projector.  Use  3  acetate  sheets  of  each 
of  the  primary  colors  (9  in  all).  Let  the  students 
experiment  with  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  colors. 
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4.  Sound  of  Boom/157 


Starting  Points 

Place  the  word  BOOM  on  the  board.  Let  students  make 
their  own  associations  with  this  word  and  list  them 
around  your  heading  -  perhaps  with  arrows  or  rays 
extending  around  the  word.  You  might  yell  "boom!”  for 
emphasis.  Elicit  a  list  such  as: 

BOOM 

earthquake 

pile  of  logs 

accident 

angry 

explosion 

dynamite 

gunfire 

cannon 

thunder 

rocket 

Direct  them  to  the  poem  on  page  157  to  compare  their 
ideas  with  those  of  the  poet. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  students  to  use  the  same  strategy  you  used  to 
introduce  the  poem  by  associating  feelings  and  words  to 
other  onomatopoeic  words  such  as:  crash,  bang,  honk, 
slush,  plink,  squish,  ding,  sploink,  buzz,  fizz,  plop,  smack, 
crack,  boing.  Perhaps  they  could  create  a  similar  poem 
with  their  own  ideas. 

Drama 

•Students  together  as  a  group  could  create  a  class  poem 
on  the  board  entitled  "Onomatopoeia."  Each  student 
adds  a  line  with  a  short  idea.  Practice  reading  the  poem 
chorally  after  deciding  how  to  read  each  line:  with 
inflection,  hesitation,  emphasis,  repetition,  etc.;  tape  it 
and  lend  it  to  the  library's  listening  centre. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Post  a  large  picture  or  painting  on  the  board.  Students 
can  observe  the  individual  sections  and  create  their 
sounds  for  the  actions  indicated.  If  there  is  any  wind,  as 
shown  by  flag  or  smoke  direction,  they  could  add 
"whoosh"  or  "puff;"  a  car  would  indicate  "toot," 

"honk,"  "screech,"  etc. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  sounds  do  you  like?  Dislike?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  words  in  the  poem  give  you  a  "boom”  feeling? 
(terrible,  fat  as  noon,  round-sound,  bursting  an 
over-blown  balloon) 

•  Why  do  you  suppose  the  poet  said  "Boom  is  as  fat  as 
noon?"  (The  sounds  are  both  round  sounds.  Accept  any 
other  plausible  answer.) 
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5.  Sound  of  Fire  /157 


Starting  Points 

Display  pictures  illustrating  as  many  types  of  fire  as 
possible:  a  candle  burning,  a  fireplace,  a  barn  burning, 
lightning  striking,  a  lighter,  a  match,  fire  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  a  campfire,  a  forest  fire,  a  field  burning, 
fire  in  a  furnace. 

Have  the  students  brainstorm  the  word  "fire”  on  the 
board  by  giving  close  observation  and  thought  to  each 
picture. 

Read  the  poem  aloud  as  they  follow  along  and  compare 
the  poet’s  ideas  with  their  co-operative  list. 

Extend  the  board  list  by  having  them  add  other  ideas 
mentioned  in  the  poem. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  feelings  do  different  words  in  the  poem  suggest? 
Quote  the  word  or  words  and  explain  why  you  feel  as  you 
do.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  mood  is  created  in  this  poem?  What  words 
contribute  to  this  mood? 

•  What  happens  in  the  last  six  lines?  (The  fire  dies 
because  the  word  "ash"  tells  that  the  fire  has  gone  out.) 
•Select  the  examples  of  onomatopoeia  from  this  poem, 
(hiss,  sputter,  crackle,  flutter,  lick,  rumble,  roar,  grumble, 
pop,  flop,  spit,  whoosh,  boom,  snap,  cackle,  crash) 

•  What  is  a  different  mood  fire  can  create?  What  fire 
words  could  you  use  to  create  this  mood? 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Create  a  sound  collage  for  "Fire!"  Students  need  to 
recall  all  onomatopoeic  words  to  give  them  ideas  for  fire 
sounds.  Each  student  should  think  of  a  different  sound. 
After  adequate  preparation,  record  the  sounds.  The 
students  need  to  stretch  their  imaginations  to  make  a 
crackle  sound  (crumple  saran  or  crisp  transparent  paper), 
snap  (break  a  branch),  and  so  on.  Some  students  might 
visit  the  fire  station  to  record  the  fire  alarm,  the  truck 
"revving  up,"  the  siren  sounding,  and  so  on. 

•  Discuss  fire  safety  rules.  The  local  Fire  Department  will 
provide  posters.  Students  could  be  divided  mto  groups  to 
create  fire  rules  for  other  specific  purposes  such  as: 

camping  in  the  wilderness 
home  rules 
school  rules 
hotel  rules 

These  might  be  presented  in  poster  form. 

•  Students  could  create  a  sound  recording  and  use  it  as  a 
quiz.  Familiar  sounds  could  be  recorded  at  school;  several 
students  could  record  sounds  in  the  yard  or  around  the 
school  (traffic,  sirens  etc);  others  could  record  sounds  at 
home  (T.V.  going  on  or  off,  toaster  popping  up,  popcorn 
popping,  pulling  a  zipper,  ringing  a  doorbell).  Even 
sounds  of  school  personnel's  voices  and  students’  voices 
could  be  put  on  tape.  These  sounds  should  be  numbered 
on  tape  and  identified  on  a  quiz  sheet  at  a  listening  centre 
or  as  a  group  activity.  Lend  the  tape  to  other  classes. 

Art 

•  Have  students  design  "talking  words."  They  should  be 
words  in  which  the  letters  are  designed  to  show  the 
meaning  such  as: 


. 


6.  I  Have  a  Sister — My  Sister  Is 
Deaf/ 158 
□  □ 

Starting  Points 

With  the  students,  introduce  a  discussion  about  brothers 
and  sisters.  What  are  advantages  and  disadvantages? 
Who  do  they  prefer,  brothers  or  sisters?  Do  they  prefer 
older  or  younger  ones?  Why?  What  things  do  they  do  to 
help  their  brothers  or  sisters?  How  do  they  feel  about 
helping  them? 

Direct  the  students  to  the  introduction  on  page  158.  Read 
it  with  them. 

Have  the  students  predict  which  things  the  author  of  this 
story  does  to  help  her  sister  who  is  deaf.  List  their  ideas 
on  the  board. 

Encourage  the  students  to  read  the  selection  to  learn  the 
ways  in  which  the  author  helps  her  sister. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  is  the  sister  who  is  deaf  special?  (She  has  special 
needs,  has  the  ability  to  adapt,  and  brings  out  good 
qualities  in  others.) 

•  How  is  the  life  of  a  person  who  is  deaf  different  from 
yours?  (Answers  will  vary;  but  have  the  students  think  of 
situations  at  home,  hobbies,  entertainment, 
relationships,  school  life,  future  job,  and  so  on.) 

•  What  senses  do  people  who  are  deaf  develop  more  than 
a  hearing  person?  (Senses  of  sight  and  touch  could  be 
more  developed,  as  can  sense  of  smell  and,  therefore, 
taste,  because  smell  and  taste  are  related.) 

•  What  experiences  have  you  had  with  children  or  adults 
who  are  deaf?  (Answers  will  vary.  Encourage  discussion 
of  television  episodes,  movies,  and  books.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  to  be  presented  in  this 
selection  is  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 

•  Recollect  with  the  students  the  discussion  of  how  they 
feel  about  their  own  brothers  and  sisters.  List  these  facts 
on  the  board.  Then  ask  them  to  describe  how  the  author 
felt  about  her  sister.  For  visual  emphasis,  draw  a  wheel. 
Place  the  word  "author'  ’  in  the  hub  and  write  the 
"feelings”  they  generate  on  each  spoke. 

•  By  analysmg  both  lists,  have  the  students  compare  their 
list  of  feelings  with  the  author’s  list. 

•  Create  a  similar  wheel  to  illustrate  the  feelings  which 
the  sister  entertains  about  the  author.  To  find  the 
supporting  details  which  imply  or  state  "feelings"  for 
both  wheels,  require  the  students  to  quote  the  sentences 
or  phrases  which  produced  their  responses. 

•  Direct  the  students  to  analyse  the  author’s  and  sister’s 
"feeling"  wheels  to  create  a  character  sketch  of  these 
people. 

What  types  of  people  are  they?  Would  the  students  prefer 
either  character  as  a  personal  friend?  Why?  Why  not? 


7.  Blind  Kids  Learn  to  Skate  /164  * 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Extend  the  "skills”  activity  so  that  each  student  may 
create  a  "feeling  wheel"  about  a  personal  theme.  You 
could  suggest  ideas  such  as: 

My  feelings  about  school 
My  feelings  about  my  friend  or  my  dog 
My  dog’s  feelings  about  our  family 
Superman’s  feelings  about  his  job 
Relate  this  to  a  novel  you  might  be  enjoying  at  this  time. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  163  of  the  student  text. 

Drama 

•  Create  this  "feeling"  exercise.  Divide  your  class  into 
two  groups.  Have  the  first  group,  A,  sit  in  a  circle,  each 
member  facing  outwards.  Direct  the  second  group,  B,  to 
position  themselves  opposite  one  of  the  seated  students. 
You  now  have  2  concentric  circles.  Tell  the  students  that 
the  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  learn  about  each  other  by 
discovering  how  each  person  feels  in  different  situations. 
Should  the  students  be  "odd"  in  number,  fill  the  empty 
place  so  all  can  play.  Ask  questions  which  A  answers  to 
B,  and  B  then  answers  to  A.  After  each  set  of  questions, 
have  the  exterior  wheel  B  rotate  one  spot  to  the  right  or 
left,  so  that  a  new  partner  is  received. 

Pose  questions  such  as: 

Name  five  things  that  make  you  feel  happy  (sad,  angry, 
upset,  peaceful,  etc.) 

How  do  you  feel  about  school?  Why? 

How  do  you  feel  about  cats?  Why? 

(use  other  animals) 

When  do  you  feel  very  proud? 

Research 

•Encourage  the  research  of  dactylology  (speaking  by 
finger  signs.)  Perhaps  the  students  could  learn  and  use 
this  alphabet. 

•  Direct  students  to  draw  a  chart  illustrating  the  ear,  its 
parts,  and  the  functions  of  each  part. 


Starting  Points 

With  the  students,  recall  and  list  the  five  senses.  Analyse 
the  list  with  them  to  note  the  senses  that  a  person  who  is 
blind  would  depend  on  more  than  a  person  who  has  sight. 

Encourage  the  students  to  think  of  games  they  enjoy  in 
which  they  depend  on  their  eyesight.  List  these  on  the 
board. 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  two  or  three  and  assign 
one  of  the  games  listed  to  each  group.  Have  them  invent 
ways  of  playing  the  game  for  children  who  are  blind.  What 
changes  would  be  made?  What  inventions  would  be 
needed  to  "hear"  a  ball,  for  example?  Would  they  change 
the  floor  "texture”  in  order  to  assist  them  to  play  tennis? 
Let  each  group  report  its  ideas  orally. 

Direct  the  students  to  read  the  article  on  page  164  to 
discover  how  skating  has  been  adapted  to  suit  children 
who  are  blind. 


Talking  points 

•  Did  you  guess  correctly?  What  details  did  you  learn 
about  how  blind  children  learn  to  skate?  (They  start  off  by 
holding  onto  chairs;  they  are  being  taught  by  Andra  Kelly, 
a  former  figure  skating  champion,  and  her  daughter.) 

•  What  is  a  sixth  sense?  Why  do  blind  children  develop  it? 
(Answers  may  vary.  A  sixth  sense  may  be  explained  as  a 
correct  feeling  or  instinct  a  person  has  about  something 
which  he  or  she  doesn’t  learn  through  any  of  the  five 
senses.) 

•  What  might  have  inspired  Mrs.  Kelly  to  attempt  to  teach 
children  who  are  blind  to  skate?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  164  of  the  student 
text. 


'Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  m  reading  this  selection 
because  of  sentence  length  and  a  lack  of  personal  experience  with  the 
concept  of  blindness  The  strategies  for  familiarizing  students  with 
the  concepts  that  are  suggested  in  Starting  Points  should  help  these 
students.  Encourage  discussions  in  Talking  Points  to  ensure  that 
these  students  have  gamed  the  meaning 


. 
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8.  W-A-T-E-R/165 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•Extend  the  Starting  Points  activity.  Each  group  should 
create  a  chart  for  each  sport  which  illustrates  layout, 
equipment  and  adaptations,  and  a  list  of  rules  to  follow. 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  164  of  the  student  text.  These 
articles  could  be  collected  in  a  class  scrap-book.  The 
students  might  write  their  own  articles  about  people  they 
know  or  about  characters  from  novels  they  have  read. 
•Other  ideas  for  research: 

create  an  eye  chart 

care  of  the  eyes  -  a  list  of  “rules” 

eye  charts  for  the  very  young  child  who  can’t  read,  as 
well  as  for  the  literate 

a  chart  to  show  how  the  eye  and  pupil  shapes  change 
in  animals’  eyes  (cats'  pupils  are  elongated,  humans’ 
are  round,  etc.) 

Art 

•  Present  and  help  the  students  gather  “eye’’ 
expressions.  The  students  could  illustrate  the  meanings 
of  these  ideas.  Post  the  pictures  in  the  hall  or  create  an 
anthology.  Use  expressions  such  as: 

an  evil  eye 
apple  of  your  eye 
look  with  a  clear  eye 
a  critic's  eye 
peel  your  eyes 
an  eye  for  an  eye 

the  eye  is  bigger  than  the  stomach 
light  of  my  eye 
an  eye  for  beauty 


Starting  Points 

To  enable  each  student  to  experience,  for  a  short  time, 
losing  their  senses  of  hearing  and  sight,  divide  the  class 
into  groups  of  four.  Prepare  blindfolds  and  acquire 
cotton  balls  for  the  ears. 

Tell  the  students  the  purpose  of  the  exercise. 

Each  person  in  the  group  will  have  a  turn. 

One  candidate  will  be  blindfolded  and  use  cotton  batting 
to  deaden  sound. 

Hold  up  a  card  with  instructions  for  the  group  to  follow. 
There  is  to  be  no  talking. 

Have  the  students  help  the  handicapped  member  of  the 
group  to  follow  the  instructions  given  on  the  card. 

Stop  at  a  given  signal  (after  3  minutes  or  so.) 

Several  ideas  for  card  instructions: 

Help  the  student  locate  a  chair  and  sit  down. 

Guide  the  student  to  a  specific  place. 

Instruct  the  student  to  hop  on  one  foot. 

After  each  student  has  experienced  these  handicaps, 
resume  a  discussion  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  they 
missed  when  they  were  impaired. 

List  their  frustrations  on  the  board.  Direct  the  students  to 
the  introduction  on  page  165  and  read  it  with  them.  You 
might  identify  the  true  meaning  of  “dumb." 

Have  the  students  read  the  story  to  discover  what  type  of 
person  Helen  was.  What  frustrated  her?  Why?  What 
satisfied  her?  Why?  How  did  she  feel  about  different 
things?  Instruct  them  to  use  the  marginal  questions  as 
guides  as  they  read. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  Annie  want  to  be  alone  with  Helen?  (She 
wanted  Helen  to  learn  to  understand  the  way  Annie  was 
trying  to  teach  her,  and  she  couldn’t  do  this  when  her 
parents  were  giving  her  her  own  way.) 

•  Why  did  Annie  say  that  Helen’s  parents  had  made  her 
into  a  little  tin  god?  (They  always  let  her  do  whatever  she 
wanted.) 

•  Do  you  think  that  Annie  did  the  right  thing?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Why  was  the  spelling  of  water  so  important  to  Annie 
and  Helen?  (This  was  the  first  time  Helen  understood 
what  Annie  was  saying  to  her.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  175  of  the  student 


text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings 


•  Place  the  following  events  in  list  form  on  the  board  or 
overhead  stencil,  or  have  the  students  list  the  main 
events  in  the  story  by  scanning  it  to  create  a  co-operative 
board  list. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  selection  to  find  the  feelings 
produced  by  these  events. 

Elicit  the  following  chart: 


Events 

Helen’s  feelings 

Helen  yelled  in  the  dining 
room  (p.  165) 

Helen  felt  angry,  upset, 
vulnerable,  misunderstood 

Helen  was  stringing  beads 
(p.  169) 

Helen  felt  satisfied,  useful, 
happy 

Helen  ate  supper  with  the 
family  (p.  170) 

Helen  felt  successful  (she 
got  what  she  wanted) 

Helen  at  the  well  felt  the 
meanmg  ofW-A-T-E-R 
(p.  172,  173) 

Helen  felt  ecstatic,  useful, 
understood,  proud, 
motivated  to  learn 

Helen  learned  other  words 
(p.  174,  175) 

Helen  felt  excited  and  able 
to  communicate. 

Vocabulary 
Page  165 

•But  it  was  hard  to  concentrate  on  darning. 

•Her  thoughts  were  too  troubling. 

•Was  she  simply  allowing  poor  Helen  to  be  senselessly 
tortured? 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  the  underlined 
phrases,  use  this  strategy. 

The  students  should  paraphrase  each  sentence  and  then 
verify  their  accuracy  with  respect  to  the  specific 
sentence.  For  "concentrate  on  darning,"  have  students 
think  of  things  that  make  them  concentrate.  Using  the 
sentences  which  follow  this  one,  have  them  visualize  the 
upsetting  scene.  Why  couldn’t  she  concentrate?  When 
could  she  concentrate?  What  is  the  opposite  meaning? 
For  "her  thoughts  were  too  troubling,"  discuss  the  sense 
of  trouble  they  already  understand  such  as  "I  am  in 
trouble  now"  or  "I  don’t  want  to  trouble  you  with  my 
problems."  Elicit  synonymous  phrases  or  words. 

For  "to  be  senselessly  tortured,"  evaluate  each  word. 
Have  them  think  of  the  negative  implications  of 
"senselessly"  and  "tortured”  to  arrive  at  a  successful 
interpretation. 

Page  167 

•  A  few  more  sessions  like  this  morning’s,  and  one  of  two 
things  is  bound  to  happen. 

Page  168 

•  Helen  fought  Annie  at  every  turn. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  these  idioms,  use 
this  strategy. 

Idioms  cannot  be  understood  by  analysis  of  words  or 
context.  Use  the  idioms  in  sentences  to  give  sense  to 
them  and  have  the  students  create  their  own  sentence  to 
illustrate  the  meanings.  Then,  have  them  state  a 
substitute  sentence  for  the  ones  above. 

Page  169 

•  Her  interest  never  flagged. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy. 

Through  discussion,  determine  their  comprehension  of 
flag  in  sentences  such  as  "The  driver  flagged  the  car,”  "I 
love  the  Canadian  flag."  Next,  have  the  students  read  the 
next  sentence  in  the  story  and  then  think  of  it  in  context. 
What  phrases  or  synonyms  do  they  create?  Students’ 
attention  should  at  times  be  drawn  to  relatively 
infrequent  words  such  as  "flagged’’  and  others  that 
sound  like  them  such  as  "flogged."  Set  up  an  exercise  to 
show  the  difference. 
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9.  The  Order  of  the  Golden 
Spur/ 156* 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  The  skills  exercise  can  be  extended  by  applying  the  To 
do  activity  on  page  175  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Bring  from  home  or  collect  from  the  classroom  enough 
objects  for  each  student.  Provide  art  paper  and  pencils 
to  each  student.  Have  each  student  put  one  hand 
behmd  his  or  her  back,  and  place  one  object  in  that 
hand.  Instruct  the  student  to  feel  the  object  and  draw  it 
by  “feel"  alone.  Take  care  in  the  selection  of  objects. 
You  could  collect  and  rotate  the  objects  several  times  to 
extend  the  activity. 

Research 

•  Possible  topics  for  personal  discovery  might  be: 

color-blindness 
snow  blindness 
the  voice  box 

safety  measures  for  sight  -  goggles,  glasses,  safety 
glasses 


Starting  Points 

Tell  the  students  about  Mozart's  background.  How  long 
did  he  live?  Play  a  recording  of  Mozart's  CONCERTO 
#17  in  C  MAJOR,  and  have  the  students  listen  for  the 
bird’s  song.  They  might  silently  indicate  this  by  raising 
their  hands  as  they  hear  it.  Could  you  remember  and 
write  this  song  down?  Why?  Why  not?  Discuss 
“feelings”  and  impressions  the  music  created  for  them. 

Read  the  introduction  on  page  176  with  the  students. 
Observe  the  picture  on  the  right.  Deduce  the  lifestyle  by 
analysing  the  picture.  What  things  are  different  today? 
The  same? 

Direct  the  students  to  silently  read  the  story  to  discover 
Mozart’s  “crime"  at  age  13.  The  students  might 
speculate  about  this  crime  before  reading  the  selection. 


Talking  Points 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  181  of  the  student  text. 

•  Did  Wolfgang  and  his  father  “get  along"?  (Yes,  his 
father  understood  his  son  and  his  son's  talent.) 

•  Was  the  test  fair?  Why?  Why  not?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Besides  receiving  “The  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur, 
what  title  was  bestowed  on  Mozart?  (Signor  Cavaliere) 


‘Information  to  Note 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791),  a  musical  genius  due  to 
heightened  listening  acuity,  was  bom  in  Salzburg,  Austria  He 
performed  his  first  concert  at  age  six,  and  wrote  his  first  musical 
composition  at  age  seven.  He  was  honored  by  receiving  "The  Order  of 
the  Golden  Spur"  and  acquiring  the  post  of  concertmaster  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Though  famous  and  much  admired  for  his 
beautiful  music,  he  died  a  poor  man,  for  remuneration  was  little  for 
such  artists  in  those  days. 


. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions  1 

•  With  the  students,  skim  the  story  to  list  the  key  events 
which  transpned.  Elicit  a  list  such  as  the  following: 

the  stolen  music  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
the  ceiling  was  admired 

Signor  Chnstofori  held  Mozart’s  music 

the  test 

after  the  test 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  infer  or  locate 
Mozart’s  opinions  (conclusions)  of  each  event  as  opposed 
to  other’s  opinions  of  the  same  event.  To  complete  this 
exercise,  set  up  a  chart.  The  completed  chart  is 
reproduced  below.  With  the  students,  complete  the  first 
event  on  the  board. 

Mozart’s 

opinions 

Event 

Other’s 

conclusions 

•  Mozart  knew  he 
hadn't  stolen  the 
music 

The  stolen  music 
in  the  Sistine 

Chapel 

•  The  soldier 
thought  Mozart 
had  stolen  the 
music 

•  The  soldier 
thought  that 
nobody  could 
remember  and 
write  down  this 
music. 

•  Mozart  only 
heard  the  music 
and  didn't  notice 
anything  else 

The  ceiling  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel 

•  The  soldier  knew 
he  was  guilty 
because  everyone 
notices 

Michelangelo's 

paintings 

•  Mozart's  father 
knew  Mozart  had 
a  one-track  mind  - 

music 

•  Mozart  wrote 
down  the  music 
from  memory 
because  he  loved 
it 

The  music  was 
presented  to 

Signor  Chnstofori 

•  Signor 

Christofon 
thought  the  music 
was  stolen 
because  it  was 

exact 

Mozart’s 

opinions 

Event 

Other’s 

conclusions 

•  Mozart  knew  he 

The  test 

•  Signor 

could  pass  the  test 

Chnstofori 
thought  he 
wouldn't  be  able 
to  pass  the  final 
test. 

•  Mozart's  father 
knew  that  his  son 
could  pass  the  test 

•  Mozart  felt  good 

After  the  test 

•  Signor 

because  he  had 

Christofori  and 

been  innocent  all 

others  knew  he 

along 

was  a  genius 

Vocabulary 
Page  180 

•  If  he  succeeds,  then  we  shall  believe  that  he  did  not 
steal  the  sacred  music. 

•  The  eyes  of  everyone  in  the  room  were  on  the 
thirteen-year-old  boy  as  the  sounds  of  the  notes  and  the 
strange  harmonies  were  heard. 

To  help  the  students  gain  meaning  from  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Each  of  the  words  above  relates  to  music.  Use  these 
expressions  to  give  them  a  greater  grasp  of  music,  its 
words,  its  feelings,  by  developing  contextual  skills. 

For  "sacred  music"  make  the  students  think  about  the 
location,  a  church  or  chapel,  and  have  the  students 
determine  what  type  of  music  would  be  played.  They 
should  paraphrase  the  sentences  using  synonyms  and 
phrases  for  "sacred"  -  such  as  holy,  reverent,  blessed. 

For  "notes,"  have  the  students  think  about  all  possible 
nuances  of  that  word.  What  are  the  differences  between 
"She  notes  a  fact,”  "I  wrote  a  note  to  my  grandmother," 
"We  left  on  a  sour  note,”  "I  played  a  note  on  my  violin"? 
After  the  students  think  about  all  these  meanings,  refer 
them  to  the  original  sentence  to  verify  the  accuracy  when 
they  finally  paraphrase  it. 

For  "harmonies,"  have  the  students  think  of  other  words. 
Elicit  sounds,  melodies,  etc.  Enrich  their  understanding 
of  music  by  developing  the  words  they  generate  and 
noting  the  differences  and  similarities  between  the  words 
they  have  listed. 
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10.  The  Senses’  Sixth  Sense  /182 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•Use  the  To  do  on  page  181  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  design  awards  or  certificates  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  classroom: 

The  poet  of  the  week 

The  writer  of  the  week 

The  excellent  speller  of  the  week 

The  most  improvement  during  the  week 

The  most  helpful  person  of  the  week 

The  award  for  the  tidiest  desk 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Listen  to  other  works  by  Mozart.  Discuss  and  enjoy 
these.  Extend  this  appreciation  by  applying  music  to  art. 
Let  the  students  draw  a  scene  they  envisioned  as  a  result 
of  the  experience.  Encourage  those  who  have  learned  to 
play  any  of  Mozart's  works  to  present  a  special  concert: 
recorder,  piano,  other  musical  instrument. 


Starting  Points 

Read  with  the  students  the  introduction.  Have  them 
define  the  title  as  indicated  and  list  examples  from 
personal  experience  in  which  the  sixth  sense  came  into 
play.  What  do  we  call  an  animal's  sixth  sense?  (instinct) 
What  words  have  you  heard  which  describe  a  person's 
sixth  sense?  (intuition,  extrasensory  perception)  How  is 
this  sixth  sense  different  from  our  other  senses?  Direct 
the  students  to  silently  read  the  article  to  find  examples 
of  this  sixth  sense. 


Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  185  of  the  student 
text. 

•  Do  you  always  wake  up  at  the  same  time  every 
morning?  Is  this  a  sixth  sense?  Why?  (Perhaps  the  body 
has  an  internal  "clock.''  Other  answers  may  vary.) 

•  Do  you  and  your  friend  ever  say  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time?  Is  this  sixth  sense?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
•Do  you  sometimes  think  that  your  parents  can  read  your 
mind?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Have  you  ever  had  a  feeling  that  something  good  or  bad 
was  going  to  happen?  What  gave  you  this  feeling? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 


•  Write  the  first  subheading,  “Where  is  it?”  on  the  board. 
Encourage  the  students  to  skim  the  paragraphs  to  find 
the  details  which  answer  or  tell  about  the  question. 

Elicit  a  product  such  as: 

Where  is  it?  -  you  can’t  find  a  specific  part  of  your 
body  to  answer  this 
-  it  is  very  mysterious 

•  Direct  the  students  to  write  the  other  three  subheadings 
in  their  books.  Have  them  skim  each  section  to  find 
explanations  of  the  titles  they  have  written. 

•Upon  completion,  make  a  master  chart  on  the  board 
with  the  class. 

•  Extend  the  exercise  by  permitting  the  students  to  list 
examples  they  know  which  could  fit  in  more  than  one 
category. 

Vocabulary 
Page  182 

•  That  is  where  my  sixth  sense  is. 

Page  183 

•  A  Sense  of  Time. 

•  You  sensed  you  must  have  been  there  before  but  you 
hadn’t. 

To  help  the  students  gain  meaning  from  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Suggest  that  the  students  think  about  the  meaning  of 
“sense"  and  then  substitute  a  synonym  or  synonymous 
phrase  in  each  of  the  above  examples  to  become  aware 
that  the  words  have  small  differentiations.  Elicit 
“feeling,"  “idea,"  and  so  on.  Ask  them  what  makes  them 
sense  something.  Does  an  animal  have  such  a  sixth 
sense?  What  is  common  sense?  Finally,  the  students 
could  paraphrase  each  example  above  to  verify  their 
accuracy  with  respect  to  the  specific  sentence 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  The  To  do  on  page  185  of  the  student  text  might  be 
extended  by  having  the  students  tape  their  stories  after 
selecting  an  eerie  or  supernatural  background. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•Tell  a  story  describing  the  sixth  sense.  Encourage  the 
students  to  evaluate  the  situation  in  terms  of  the  sixth 
sense’s  usefulness  to  people. 

Research 

•  Let  students  investigate  their  areas  of  interest 
concerning  instinct  in  animals  and  insects.  Suggest 
topics  such  as: 

hibernation 

the  “eye”  in  the  insect’s  cocoon 
the  third  “eye”  in  the  iguana 
the  monarch  butterfly 
bird  migration  and  flyways 


- 
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1 1 .  My  Fingers  /186 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  make  fists  and  observe  what  things 
they  would  be  unable  to  perform  if  their  hands  were 
shaped  this  way.  Ask  the  students  to  conclude  what 
things  a  person  who  is  blind  can  tell  by  only  using  the 
hands  and  fingers.  Elicit  a  list  such  as  temperature  of 
objects,  texture,  size,  weight. 

Read  the  introduction  with  the  students.  Direct  them  to 
read  the  poem  to  find  out  why  the  sense  of  touch  is  very 
important. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  signs  that  say,  “Please  do  not  touch" 
disappoint  the  poet?  (She  learns  and  enjoys  many  things 
through  touch  and  these  signs  tell  her  that  there  is 
something  she  can't  learn  and  enjoy.) 

•  Which  “picture”  in  the  poem  do  you  like  best?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Describe  one  thing  you  can  do  with  your  fingers  that 
isn’t  mentioned  in  the  poem.  Try  to  describe  it  in  such  a 
way  that  others  can  get  the  “picture'  ’  of  what  you’re 
describing. 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  187  of  the  student 
text. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Divide  the  students  into  two  teams  and  have  a 
“Sensorama  Game.”  Acquire  a  great  number  of  objects 
from  home  and  school.  Find  two  equal-sized  cardboard 
boxes  and  place  two  holes  in  the  top  for  the  students’ 
arms.  One  student  from  each  team  positions  him  or 
herself  before  the  box  and  at  your  signal,  feels  and 
identifies  the  object  inside.  The  objects  need  not  be  the 
same  in  each  of  the  boxes.  After  the  students’  guess,  a 
point  for  the  team  is  awarded  if  correct  identification 
has  been  made.  Change  the  objects  for  the  subsequent 
pair. 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  textured  concentration 
game.  Provide  index  cards.  On  each  pair  of  cards  repeat 
the  texture.  Students  would  either  play  a  version  alone 
(as  a  form  of  solitaire)  or  with  a  partner.  Provide 
blindfolds  for  this  activity. 

Adaptations:  geometric  shapes  with  sandpaper 
silhouettes 

letters  or  numerals  raised  using  cord 
index  cards  cut  to  specific  shapes 

Art 

•  Set  up  a  mirror  and  position  it  perpendicular  to  a  writing 
area  so  that  the  students  can  observe  their  writing 
through  a  mirror.  By  utilizing  only  the  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  use  one  of  these  ideas: 

Have  students  practice  writing  their  names  so  that  they 
can  read  them.  1 

Create  a  maze  and  tape  it  to  the  table.  Provide  a 
transparency  and  place  this  over  the  maze.  The  students 
could  attempt  this  maze  using  an  erasable  marker.  < 

•  Present  a  form  of  finger  painting  using  sponges.  Provide  I 
glossy  paper  or  use  large-sized  waxed  paper.  If  tempera 
paint  is  used  (powdered  or  liquid),  add  liquid  starch  (ratio 

3  to  1)  to  provide  an  excellent  medium.  Have  students  add  I 
a  series  of  words  which  their  finished  work  calls  to  mind 
once  the  paint  is  dry. 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  1 87  of  the  student  text.  I 

( 

( 


i 

t 
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12.  At  Night  /188* 

□ 


Starting  Points 

The  day  before  the  lesson  ask  the  students  to  tell  you  their 
first  association  with  the  word  night.  Let  each  student 
respond.  Note  which  responses  are  repeated  most 
frequently  and  allow  them  to  consider  why  these  thoughts 
are  associated  with  night. 

Channel  the  discussion  to  include  their  feelings  about 
night  and  darkness.  Some  will  express  fear  while  most 
will  express  uneasiness  about  the  darkness  of  night.  Why 
do  people  react  as  they  do?  Why  were  people  in  ancient 
times  afraid  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred? 

Give  the  students  a  night-time  assignment:  When  it  is 
time  to  go  to  bed,  look  out  the  window  and  observe  the 
sky,  the  silhouettes,  the  neighborhood. 

Open  the  window  now  and  notice  the  sounds  they  hear 
outside.  How  does  the  air  feel  at  the  window  -  hot,  warm, 
cold?  Notice  the  sounds  and  the  smells  of  the  night. 

After  turning  off  the  light,  look  around  the  bedroom.  What 
do  familiar  objects  look  like?  What  happens  to  your  eyes 
after  being  in  the  dark  for  a  few  minutes?  Listen  for  more 
sounds  in  the  house.  Ask  the  students  to  remember  these 
impressions  for  a  discussion  the  next  day.  You  might 
provide  a  "heading”  sheet  so  that  they  can  record  their 
impressions  then  or  the  next  morning. 

The  day  of  the  lesson  have  the  students  relate  what  they 
saw,  smelled,  and  heard. 

What  did  you  see  in  the  sky? 

Describe  your  neighborhood  at  night.  How  was  it 
changed  from  daytime? 

What  sounds  did  you  hear? 

What  did  you  smell? 

What  feelings  did  you  experience? 

What  shapes  or  silhouettes  did  you  see?  What  are  they 
by  day?  Compare  night  and  daytime  observations. 

Was  there  any  light  in  your  room  after  you  turned  off  the 
lights?  Where  did  it  come  from? 

Describe  the  sounds  you  heard.  Are  there  sounds  you 
heard  which  you  wouldn’t  notice  by  day7  Why?  Why 
not? 


After  observing  night,  what  are  your  impressions  now? 
Direct  the  students  to  the  introduction  on  page  188.  Read 
the  introduction  with  the  students.  Have  them  read  the 
selection  silently  to  find  out  how  the  author  feels  about 
night  and  darkness. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  are  smells  and  sounds  more  important  at  night 
than  in  the  daytime?  (They  seem  to  be  more  important 
because  we  can’t  use  our  sense  of  sight  as  well  at  night.) 

•  What  feeling  do  you  get  from  this  selection?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  What  image  in  the  article  do  you  like  the  best?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Describe  something  from  your  own  experience  that 
happens  at  night.  Try  to  describe  it  in  such  a  way  that 
other  people  will  get  the  feeling  of  what  it's  really  like. 

•  Why  does  the  sidewalk  surprise  you  with  ups  and 
downs?  (By  day  we  can  watch  for  changes  and  we  rely  on 
sight,  but  by  night  our  sense  of  touch  is  at  work  rather 
than  our  sense  of  sight.) 


‘Information  to  Note 

This  selection  deals  with  perceptual  awareness  To  get  full  benefit 
from  this  lesson,  begin  your  introduction  the  day  before  you  present 
this  selection 
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Skill  Points 


Departure  Points 


Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  piesented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which 
establish  setting 


•  Write  the  headings  “sight, ”  “sound,"  “smell,” 
“feeling”  on  the  board. 

•  Direct  the  students  to  skim  the  selection  to  pick  out  all 
the  words  that  describe  the  things  we  can  see,  hear, 
smell,  feel. 

The  completed  chart  should  look  like  this: 


Sight 

Sound 

Smell 

Feeling 

darkness 

little  sounds 

the  air 

unevenness 

of  sidewalk 

empty  halls 

people  talking 
softly 

the  garden 

the  wind 

television 

talking 

stars 

television 

the  yard  to 
the  fence 

sound  of 
breathing 

the  moon, 
clouds  and 
clear  sky 

rustle  of 
leaves 

roof  across 
the  street 

silver  bells 
of  truck 

street  lamps 

noise  of 
swings 

cat 

a  barking  dog 

traffic  light 

boat  whistle 

empty  street 

telephone 

ringing 

school  gates 

empty 

playground 

swings 

candy  store, 
its  light 
and  shadows 

Writing 

•  The  To  do  on  page  190  of  the  student  text  could  be 
extended  to  include  an  illustration  as  well.  Which  picture 
is  preferred?  Why? 

Art 

•Play  “Silhouettes.”  Use  the  articles  you  gathered  for  the 
game,  Sensorama.  Use  the  overhead  projector  and  have 
students  determine  the  objects  through  shape.  Be  sure  to 
use  different  angles  to  challenge  them.  Extend  this  idea. 
Use  this  idea  to  play  Sensorama  in  teams. 

•  The  students  might  draw  5  silhouettes  of  the  same 
object  -  each  different  due  to  the  angle  of  perception. 

•  Direct  students  to  create  a  night  scene.  Have  them 
cover  a  sheet  with  colored  crayons.  When  the  sheet  is 
totally  colored  with  any  design,  paint  over  it  with  black 
paint.  Add  starch  in  a  3  to  1  ratio  to  help  the  paint  adhere. 
Use  a  nail,  nailfile  or  toothpick  to  scratch  out  a  picture. 


•  To  complete  the  discussion,  the  students  could  add 
other  sensuous  experiences  to  the  last  two  columns. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Plan  a  Mini  Sensual  Olympics.  Divide  the  students  into 
5  groups.  Organize  a  rotation  system.  Use  events  to 
challenge  each  sense.  The  group  must  co-operate  to 
submit  one  answer  list  each.  Assign  points. 

Note:  Provide  sectioned  areas  of  the  room.  If  blindfolds 
are  needed,  they  are  downed  before  entering  the  area 
where  the  table  has  been  set  up.  Some  students  might 
volunteer  to  man  the  centres  but  they  must  not  talk 
except  to  give  instruction.  You  might  use  parent 
volunteers  on  this  day. 

Events: 

1.  sight  (Teacher  stays  at  this  centre) 

Provide  5  silhouettes  to  be  named  -  use  black  paper  on 
white.  You  might  cut  out  magazine  objects  to  acquire 
the  silhouette  or  draw  them  yourself. 

Provide  20  objects.  Let  the  group  observe  them  for  1 
minute.  Cover  them.  Students  must  reproduce  the  list 
in  words. 

Provide  5  magnified  pictures  to  be  identified. 

2.  sound 

Tape  twenty  sounds.  The  group  must  identify  them. 
Play  the  first  2  bars  of  10  songs  they  know.  They  must 
identify  sound. 

3.  smell 

Use  20  pill  bottles  (a  dispensary  or  drug  store  will 
provide  them).  Put  cotton  batting  with  "smells’'  in 
them  inside.  Cover  the  bottles  if  transparent  and  punch 
pinholes  in  the  top.  Students  identify  smells. 

4.  taste 

Provide  a  nose  plug  (optional)  for  each  student  and 
blindfolds 

Cut  20  pieces  of  different  foods  (carrots,  cucumber, 
peanut  butter  on  cracker)  to  be  identified  without 
benefit  of  smell  or  sight.  Pierce  foods  with  a  toothpick 
for  cleanliness. 

5.  touch 

Create  20  pairs  of  textured  cards  or  use  those  from  an 
earlier  activity.  The  group  remains  blindfolded.  One 
point  is  assigned  for  each  matched  pair. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  "Summary  Activity"  could  be  completed  in  the 
following  way: 


Selection  Sense 


1. 

Smells  I  Like 

smell 

2. 

Color  in  Nature 

sight 

3. 

The  Colors 

sight 

4. 

Sound  of  Boom 

hearing 

5. 

Sound  of  Fire 

hearing 

6. 

I  have  a  Sister  - 
My  Sister  Is  Deaf 

hearing 

7. 

Blind  Kids  Learn  to  Skate 

sight 

8. 

W-A-T-E-R 

sight  and  hearing 

9. 

The  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur 

hearing 

10. 

The  Senses'  Sixth  Sense 

sixth  sense 

11. 

My  Fmgers 

touch 

12. 

At  Night 

sight,  smell,  hearing 

' 
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Shaping  Your 
World 


OVERVIEW 

Seeing  the  world  we  live  in  and  giving  shape  to  it  by 
creating  according  to  our  own  vision -these  are  the 
focuses  of  this  theme. 

The  students  are  invited  to  examine  nature’s  many 
designs  and  shapes  in  “Design  Is  a  Dandelion,"  on  page 
200,  and  “Shapes,"  on  page  214.  They  are  given  a  simple 
and  clear  explanation  of  what  it  means  to  create  in  “To 
Make  What  You  Want,”  on  page  194.  In  the  remaining 
selections  they  are  given  models  and  examples  of  how 
some  artists  express  their  own  vision  of  the  world.  “The 
Shape  Inside  the  Stone,"  on  page  195,  is  a  story  of  an 
Inuit  boy  learning  to  carve,  and  “Inukshooks,”  on  page 
199,  tells  about  a  particular  kind  of  carving.  “Marc 
Chagall,”  on  page  210,  describes  how  an  artist  recreates 
his  view  of  the  world  through  his  paintings.  “How  to 
Draw  a  Monkey,”  on  page  208,  is  a  humorous 
step-by-step  “do  it  yourself”  explanation. 


f 


pPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  making  paragraph  outlines 

•  using  the  connectives  and  and  but 

•  using  the  connective  oi 

•  using  commas  with  and.  but.  and  or 

•  writing  shape  poems 

•  using  adverbs 

•  using  the  simple  past  tense 


lumbers  which  appear  m  boldface  type 
er  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
ightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 

Jibes 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

ONGOING 

•  disc russing  ideas  relate)  1  to  the  t heme 

ONGOING 

•  comprehending  selections  i elated  to 

the  theme 

—  poetry 

Clay  p  88 
Hands  p  90 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  making  paragraph  outlines  p  91 

—  using  the  connectives  and  and 

but  p  94 

—  using  the  connective  oi  p  94 

—  using  commas  with  and.  but .  and 

or  p  95 

—  writ  ing  shape  poems  p  96 

—  using  adverbs  p  97 

—  using  the  simple  past  tense  p  99 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 
discussing  ways  ol  working  with 
hands p.  103  p.  104  p.  105 

p  88,  p  89 

expressing  opinions  giving  logical 
reasons  p.  104 

discussing  poems  about  hands  and 
fingers  p.  105  p  88 
discussing  sources  of  information 

p.  107 

discussing  sculptures  p.  107  p.  108 
P  92 

giving  an  oral  report  p.  108 
discussing  use  of  the  connectives 
and  and  but p.  108  p.  109  j  94 
discussing  use  of  the  connective  or 

p.  109  p.  110  p  94 

discussing  uses  of  the  comma 

p.  110. p  95 

identifying  objects  by  their  shape 

p.  Ill 

discussing  shape  poems  p.  Ill 
discussing  use  of  adverbs  p.  Ill 

p.  112.  p  97 

discussing  use  of  the  simple  past 
tense  p.  1 13  p  99 
demonstrating  how  to  make 
something  p  98 

Writing 

writing  paragraphs  t.o  describe  die 
steps  in  modelling  p.  105 
writing  paragraph  outlines  p.  106 

ft  91 

writing  sentences  using  and  and  but 

p.  109 

writing  sentences  using  or  p.  110 
writing  shape  poems  p.  Ill  ;  96 

Art 

creating  a  Hobby  and  Ciah- Center 

p.  103 

modelling  with  dough  or  Gay  p.  104 
constructing  paper  sculptures  p.  107 
sculpting  with  food  items  p.  108 
viewing  sculptures  p.  108 

Drama 

pantomiming  hand  expressions 

p.  104 

pantomiming  sculptures  p.  107 


Shaping  Your  World 


Focus: 

exploring  shapes  and  designs 


Topics: 

•  the  designs  and  shapes  in  nature  •  shapes  made  by  carving 

•  shapes  and  designs  created  by  a  painter 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  fact/opinion 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  relevancy,  irrelevancy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusons 

•  follow  directions 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

reading  to  find  answers  to 
questions 

•  gam  understanding  of  details  in 

pictures 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selections 

—  nonfiction 

Inukshooks  p,  199 
Design  Is  a  Dandelion  p  200 

—  fieri  ion 

Tin-  Shape  Inside  the  Stone 
i  195 

—  poetry 

To  Make  What  You  Want  p  194 
How  To  Draw  a  Monkey  p  208 
Shapes p  214 

—  paint  mgs 

Marc  Chagall  p  210 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  speaking  from  the  point,  of  view  of 

Inukshooks  p.  157 

•  discussing  examples  of  shape,  form, 

line,  space,  color  p.  159 

•  discussing  paintings  p.  163 

Writing 

•  writing  lists  p.  154  p.  212 

•  writing  definitions  p  199 

•  charting  designs  p.  207 

•  writing  impressions  of  painting 

p.  163 

•  writing  about  shapes  p.  164 

•  writing  a  shape  poem  p.  165 

•  drawing  silhouettes  p.  161 

Drama 

•  creating  human  machines  p.  161 

•  using  bodies  to  represent  shapes 

p.  164 

Art 

making  personal  preferenc 

p.  154 


p.  154 

•  carving  p.  156  p  198 

•  making  Inukshook 

•  'link mn  spaces  at .. 


:e  wheels 


p.  157 


uar.u.t,  uMAOiiwvmo  ^  • 

making  sliaj  es  and  ■  lesigns  tium 

■  .  -  159 

mint  mu  by  creating 


i ubhmqs  p.  159 

•  reproducing  \  > 

parallel  unpre: 

p.  159 

•  drawing  'Drood 

•  hawing  a 

p  209 

•  ere, it  mg  animal; ■  p.  Ibl 

•  drawing  a  personal  shield  ] 

•  drawing  a  picture  about  fra 

p,  163 

making  < i  -  ollagi •  p.  164 
xj  ci  u i ici it  ,i ig  will .  shapes  p.  164 
: , iwini i  i.n.ipi  wt >!•  p.  165 


liny  to  dn ect  ions 

p.  161 

i p. 163 

about  family 


laicli 

id  rug  mtnrmat  n  m  about  sonpsn 

156 


me 


fmdi 


J.  1JU 

ling  hu is  about  stone 
onstrut  t  urn:  p.  157 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
according  to  fact/opinion 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  relevancy, 
irrelevancy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  follow  directions 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by  reading  to 
find  answers  to  questions 

Understanding  Mam  Ideas 
and  Details 

•  gain  understanding  of 
details  which  are  found  in 
pictures 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Have  four  or  five  basic  shapes,  cut  from  paper  or  drawn  on 
the  board,  to  show  the  students  -perhaps  a  square, 
triangle,  rectangle,  circle,  or  hexagon.  In  a  brainstorming 
session,  ask  the  students  what  they  can  think  of  that 
reminds  them  of  these  shapes.  Make  a  list  under  each 
shape.  Suggest  other  things  the  students  haven’t 
mentioned  and  which  they  might  not  think  of  as  having  a 
shape,  for  instance:  an  evergreen  tree,  a  telephone  dial,  a 

I 

chair,  an  umbrella.  What  are  the  shapes  involved  in  the 
games  they  play?  Have  them  draw  a  map  showing  the  i 

route  they  travel  from  home  to  school.  What  is  the  shape 
of  this  route?  Have  them  write  their  names  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  What  shape  do  they  start  out  with  (the  paper  is  i 

probably  square  or  rectangular)?  What  shape  does  their 
name  make?  What  shapes  do  they  see  in  the  individual 
letters?  Have  them  draw  some  shapes  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  < 
What  shapes  have  they  made?  Direct  them  to  the  ( 

introduction  on  pages  192-193.  What  shapes  does  the  boy 
see  in  the  piece  of  fruit  he’s  holding?  Can  he  manipulate  it  < 
so  that  it  will  take  on  different  shapes?  What  will  happen 
to  the  shape  if  he  squeezes  all  the  juice  out  of  it?  Read  and 
discuss  with  the  students  the  introduction  on  page  193. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Draw  a  large  wagon  wheel  with  hub,  wheel  and  spokes. 
Use  this  as  a  large  vocabulary  chart  to  list  categorized 
words  discovered  through  analysing  this  theme. 

Together,  think  of  an  all-encompassing  title  to  be  printed 
in  the  hub,  and  designate  each  section  between  the 
spokes  for  specialized  creative  vocabulary.  Suggested 
headings  are:  Shapes,  Colors,  Feelings,  Types  of  Art, 
Descriptive  Words,  Artists  We’ve  Discovered.  Print  your 
headings  above  the  spaces  between  the  spokes  and  fill  in 
with  as  many  words  as  possible.  Add  to  these  as  the 
students  work  through  the  theme. 

2.  Set  up  a  bulletin  board  to  exhibit  copies  of  paintings, 
prints,  and  photographs  of  paintings  by  local,  national 
and  international  artists.  Place  a  table  before  this  display 
to  hold  pieces  of  sculpture  or  other  artwork  lent  for  this 
exhibition.  Add  words  and  names  of  these  artworks  to 
your  vocabulary  wheel.  Use  this  display  throughout  the 
chapter  to  acquire  vocabulary,  indicate  contrasting  and 
similar  artistic  impressions,  and  point  out  unusual  color 
words  such  as  chartreuse,  sienna,  ebony  or  magenta,  etc. 
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3.  In  a  specific  area,  set  up  a  craft  centre  which  should 
contain  objects  completed  by  the  students,  and  ongoing 
activities  they  still  must  complete.  Certain  students  could 
give  a  “Hobby  Talk’’  explaining  why  they  selected  their 
particular  hobby,  and  what  tools  and  equipment  are 
needed.  You  might  encourage  the  excellent  practice  of 
children  teaching  children  by  using  certain  students  as 
leaders  to  instruct  students  who  sign  up  for  a  particular 
session  during  one  of  your  art  classes.  Those  students 
who  have  not  been  made  part  of  a  group  could  be  taught 
by  the  teacher. 

4.  Create  an  “Imagination  Centre.’’  Encourage  the 
students  to  bring  egg  cartons,  boxes,  soap  (for  carving), 
straws,  rocks  (for  glued  rock  sculptures  and  animals), 
plasticine,  wool,  ribbon,  colored  mamla  paper,  etc.  After 
studying  a  selection,  the  artistic  application  is  only 
limited  by  the  media  provided.  Encourage  discussion, 
mstruction,  and  writing  (prose  or  poetry)  about  objects 
students  make.  You  might  photograph  the  sculptures  and 
pamtings  and  thus  make  a  class  “art  gallery  album.” 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

‘Benham,  Mary  Lile.  Paul  Kane.  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside. 
1977. 

Part  of  The  Canadians  series,  this  book  recounts  the  life 
of  Paul  Kane,  Canadian  artist,  in  chronological  order 
with  illustrations. 

Gr.  5-9. 

‘Canada  Secretary  of  State.  The  Aims,  Flags  and 
Emblems  of  Canada .  Deneau.  1980. 

A  comprehensive  guide  to  the  significance  of  Canada's 
arms,  flags,  and  emblems. 

Gr.  5-9. 

Chernoff,  Goldie  Taub.  Just  A  Box ?  Illus.  by  Margaret 
Hartelius.  Walker.  1973. 

Written  for  children,  the  book  uses  household  materials, 
a  toothpaste  box  or  milk  carton,  to  create  trains,  boats, 
and  masks. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Collodi,  Carlo.  Adventures  ofPinocchio.  Illus.  by  Naiad 
Einsel.  Macmillan.  1963. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Carol  Della  Chiesa. 
Adventures  of  a  boy-puppet  whose  nose  grows  longer 
each  time  he  tells  a  lie. 

Gr.  3-6. 


‘Darrach,  Jim.  Fingerprinting:  A  Science  at  Your 
Fingertips.  Book  Society.  1977. 

A  concise  yet  comprehensive  study  of  finger-printing. 
Gr.  2-5. 

Emberley,  Ed.  Ed  Emberley's  Great  Thumbprint  Drawing 
Book.  Little,  Brown.  1977. 

Ideas  using  thumbprint  as  character. 

Gr.  1  and  up. 

Glubok,  Shirley.  Art  of  the  North  American  Indian .  Harper 
&  Row.  1964. 

Shows  art  forms  and  explains  purposes  of  some  pieces. 
Author  has  a  wide  variety  of  titles  covering  art  from 
many  cultures. 

Gr.  3-8. 

Holling,  Holling  Clancy.  Paddle-to-the-Sea .  Houghton 
Mifflin.  1941. 

A  young  Indian  boy  carves  a  foot-long  canoe  and  sets  it 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  sea;  illustrated  with  maps  and 
diagrams. 

Gr.  3-7. 

Lewis,  Shari.  Making  Easy  Puppets .  Illus.  by  Larry  Lurin. 
Dutton.  1967. 

A  short  history  of  puppetry  precedes  instructions  for 
making  a  variety  of  puppets  out  of  handkerchiefs,  fruit, 
boxes,  or  paper  plates.  Suggestions  for  puppet  bodies, 
stages,  and  student/teacher  activities  included. 

K-Gr.  6. 

‘MacDonald,  R.H.  Four  Seasons  West.  Western  Producer. 
1975. 

Photographic  study  of  the  three  prairie  provinces, 
including  their  unique  cloud  formations,  sunsets,  and 
unrestricted  horizons. 

Gr.  3-12. 

‘Nichol,  B.P.  Still  Water.  Talonbooks.  1970. 

A  concrete  poetry  sequence  consisting  of  28  cards  in  a 
box.  Governor-General’s  Literary  Award  winner. 
General. 

‘Paperny,  Myra.  Wooden  People.  Illus.  by  Ken  Stampnick. 
Little,  Brown.  1976. 

The  Stein  family  is  constantly  relocating;  their  last 
move  is  from  B.C.  to  a  small  Albertan  town.  To  alleviate 
the  loneliness  and  boredom  in  the  new  town  the 
children  make  puppets  and  put  on  puppet  shows. 

Gr.  5-7. 

‘Steltzer,  Ulli .  Indian  Artists  At  Work.  J.  J.  Douglas.  1976. 
The  author  explores  the  art  forms  of  the  Native  Peoples 
of  the  British  Columbia  coast,  islands,  and  interior. 

Over  200  black  and  white  photos;  93  artists;  carving, 
weaving,  knitting. 

Gr.  3  and  up. 


“Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 

POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “Shaping  Your  World’’  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence: 

Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 

Pages  86-87.  Starting  Point  Activities 

Pages  192-193.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  88.  The  pictures  and  the  poem  “Clay’’  introduce 
and  inspire  creativity.  In  this  context,  creative  idioms  can 
be  introduced. 

2.  Page  90.  The  poem  “Hands"  describes  the  usefulness 
of  this  appendage. 

3.  Page  194.  A  definition  of  creativity  is  poetically  given 
in  “To  Make  What  You  Want." 

4.  Page  91.  Literary  detail  is  important  to  ensure  the 
reader’s  comprehension  of  one’s  ideas.  In  this  context, 
students  create  outline  plans  to  ensure  chronological 
development  of  ideas  to  create  unity. 

5.  Page  195.  An  Inuit  child  learns  to  sculpt  in  “The  Shape 
Inside  the  Stone,"  and  discovers  that  visual  detail  is 
necessary  to  transmit  his  thoughts  to  an  observer. 

6.  Page  92.  The  photographs  of  various  statues  illustrate 
the  purposes  for  which  the  artists  created  them.  A 
subsequent  discussion  of  design  and  impression  is 
pertinent.  In  this  context,  students  can  practise  using 
connectives  and  the  required  punctuation. 

7.  Page  199.  The  clever  arrangement  of  milestones  to 
create  the  “Inukshooks"  ensures  that  a  traveller  explicitly 
comprehends  these  “road  sign”  sculptures. 

8.  Page  200.  Design  in  nature  is  explored  m  “Design  Is  a 
Dandelion."  A  discussion  could  ensue  about  how  nature’s 
design  suits  the  purpose  of  living  things. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 

9.  Page  96.  The  language  activities  inspire  the  creation  of 
clever  "shape”  poems  to  visually  as  well  as  literally 
represent  a  given  theme. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 


10.  Page  208.  Following  and  executing  directions  in 
"How  to  Draw  a  Monkey"  is  enjoyable  and  entertaining 
as  students  create  this  animal  step  by  step. 

11.  Page  210.  In  contrast,  "Marc  Chagall”  presents  two 
completed  artistic  creations  to  be  analysed  through 
careful  observation  of  detail  to  deduce  one  particular 
theme. 


12.  Page  98.  The  activities  encourage  students  to  be 
uniquely  creative  and  to  orally  communicate  explanations 
of  their  products.  In  this  context  the  students  could 
practise  using  the  past  tense  of  verbs. 

13.  Page  214.  An  analysis  of  shape  and  design  in  any 
product  is  developed  through  the  poem  "Shapes." 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1 .  To  Make  What  You  Want  /194 


Starting  Points 

With  the  students,  brainstorm  the  word  "create."  List 
their  "personal  experience"  responses.  What  other  things 
might  they  create  as  they  get  older?  Is  a  scientist 
creative;  an  inventor;  a  musician;  a  writer;  a  dancer;  an 
actor  or  actress?  Why? 

Extend  the  brainstorming  discussion  by  asking  the 
children  to  orally  classify  the  words  under  any  headings 
they  can  find.  Some  might  use  headings  such  as:  artistic, 
dramatic,  musical,  have  2  syllables,  begin  with  the  letter 
d,  need  special  tools,  and  so  on. 

Direct  the  students  to  the  poem  to  find  out  Mike  Blouin's 
idea  of  creativity,  and  to  compare  their  ideas  with  his. 
Read  this  with  the  students. 


Talking  Points 

•  State  the  poem  using  your  own  words.  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Could  you  make  anything  you  wanted?  Why?  Why  not? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  194  of  the  student 
text. 

•  How  could  you  use  your  ears  to  create?  Your  feet? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  List  the  five  senses  on  the  board.  Have  the  students  list 
products  or  cut  out  or  draw  pictures  to  indicate  areas  of 
creativity  resulting  from  using  the  specific  sense 
indicated  -sight,  smell,  hearing,  tasting,  touch. 

Art 

•  Have  students  design  and  make  their  personal 
preference  wheels  by  making  a  hub  in  which  they  draw 
their  faces,  and  the  wheel  in  which  they  place  their 
preferences.  Students  should  think  of  all  creative  areas 
and  draw  or  cut  pictures  from  catalogues  which  illustrate 
their  likes.  Place  the  "Me"  wheels  on  the  bulletin  board  or 
around  a  blackboard  edge.  If  students  sign  only  the 
reverse,  others  can  guess  the  owners  and  probably  make 
several  enlightened  conclusions  about  each  child,  and 
teacher,  in  the  room. 
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2.  The  Shape  Inside  the  Stone  /195 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Collect  several  pieces  of  wood,  stone,  soap,  styrofoam, 
and  soapstone,  and  place  them  before  you.  Discuss  the 
actual  shape,  color,  texture  and  type  of  each  product  you 
present.  Add  appropriate  vocabulary  to  the  word  wheel. 

Hold  up  each  example  in  turn  and  permit  the  students  to 
think  about  things  that  might  already  be  inside,  waiting 
to  be  carved  out.  Permit  students  to  refute  or  support 
others’  ideas  if  the  shape  won’t  work.  For  example,  a 
round  apple  would  not  be  carved  from  a  thin  board. 

Direct  the  students  to  the  title  and  short  introduction  on 
page  195  and  read  it  with  them.  Encourage  them  to  make 
conjectures  about  what  the  boy  might  do.  You  might  list 
their  observations.  The  picture  of  the  polar  bear  will 
probably  indicate  to  several  students  that  the  boy  is  an 
Inuit. 

Have  the  students  read  the  story  silently  to  discover  how 
the  boy  fulfils  his  creative  desires. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  was  Ittok  excited?  (He  would  finally  learn  to  carve  - 
a  "grown-up”  activity.) 

•  Uncle  Tarka  told  Ittok  to  "watch  well”  on  page  197. 
Why?  (A  creative  person  must  be  very  observant.  Nanuq, 
the  polar  bear,  would  not  be  easily  discernible  due  to 
excellent  camouflage.  An  artist  had  to  be  trained  to  be 
observant.) 

•  What  senses  are  used  when  carving  soapstone?  (sight, 
hearing,  touch) 

•After  permitting  each  student  to  touch  a  small  piece  of 
soapstone,  ask  them  to  describe  soapstone.  (Add  the 
words  to  your  vocabulary  wheel.  Elicit  answers  such  as 
soft,  shiny,  grey,  silverish,  light,  smooth,  etc.) 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to 
fact /opinion 


•Write  the  two  headings  "fact"  and  "opinion"  on  the 
board.  Review  the  meanings  of  both  words  by  presenting 
a  topic  such  as  "dogs”  and  permit  a  few  students  to  orally 
relate  a  fact  or  opinion  as  you  require. 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  Uncle  Tarka’s  ideas  about 
carving  and  creating  and  generate  a  list  of  these  ideas  by 
skimming  the  story.  Elicit  a  list  such  as: 

The  carving  which  can  be  made  from  a  stone  is 
predetermined,  (page  196) 

Metal  tools  are  used,  (page  196) 

A  carving  can  be  done  in  a  day.  (page  197) 

Soapstone  feels  beautiful,  (page  197) 

Talking  and  humming  to  the  stone  helps  the  shape 
come  out.  (page  197) 

Carvings  are  smoothed  with  a  second  piece  of  stone, 
(page  197) 

Carvings  should  be  soaked  in  seal  oil.  (page  197) 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  analyse  each  idea  you  have 
listed. 

•  Extend  the  fact  /opinion  discussion  by  holding  up 
articles  and  pictures  and  permitting  students  to  state  a 
fact  or  give  an  opinion  about  the  objects  you  indicate. 
Then  have  them  decide  whether  each  idea  is  fact  or 
opinion.  Encourage  students  to  discuss  these 
classifications  and  to  support  their  statements. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  give  their  personal  opinions  about 
the  story  in  general,  soapstone,  Ittok,  sled  dogs, 

Christmas,  Uncle  Tarka,  Nanuq  the  polar  bear  and 
snowmobiles. 

Vocabulary 
Page  196 

•  Ittok  worked  as  his  uncle  directed. 

•  There  was  a  curved  chisel  for  gouging,  a  claw  with  teeth 
on  the  edge,  a  coarse  file,  several  sizes  of  nfflers  for 
difficult  corners  and  hollows,  and  a  small  mallet. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Both  underlined  words  have  multiple  connotations. 

For  "directed,”  have  them  use  the  word  in  other  ways. 
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What  does  it  mean  when  “He  directed  a  movie,"  “The 
policeman  directs  traffic,”  “I  asked  you  a  direct 
question,"  and  “Then  I  went  directly  to  the  store"? 

For  “file,"  use  this  word  in  other  ways  as  well.  What  does 
it  mean  when  someone  says  “I  have  a  file  on  you,"  “They 
are  filing  in  line,"  or  “The  secretary  filed  the  letters"? 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  when  the  meanings  have 
been  established,  have  the  students  use  a  meaning  as  a 
paraphrase  in  the  original  context. 

Page  195 

•  “Chimo,  Male!"  he  cried  to  his  lead  dog. 

Help  the  students  give  meaning  to  “Chimo"  by  thinking 
about  the  word  used  in  context.  Can  they  discover  that  it 
is  a  greeting  such  as  “Hi!",  “Hello,"  “How  are  you"  or 
“How  do  you  feel?” 

For  “Male,  ’  ’  the  name  of  the  lead  dog,  how  many  students 
attempt  a  different  pronunciation?  Remember,  this  is  an 
Inuit  story.  Take  this  opportunity  to  heighten  the 
students'  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  sounds  of  different 
languages.  Develop  a  concept  of  spellings  of  different 
words  in  different  languages. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  The  To  do  on  page  198  of  the  student  text  involves 
carving  with  soap.  Have  each  student  tape  a  2  cm 
cardboard  collar  around  the  perimeter  to  lessen  the 
clean-up  job. 

•  Utilize  any  of  the  following  recipes  as  a  carving  medium. 
Prepare  the  recipe  and  use  empty  milk  cartons  (small  or 
large)  to  mould  the  carving  blocks.  Permit  one  day  for 
setting  the  medium  and  tear  off  the  cardboard  carton.  Use 
nailfiles,  nails,  spoons,  popsicle  sticks,  wire,  etc.  for 
carving. 

1.  2  parts  sand,  2  parts  plaster  of  Pans,  4  parts  zonolite 
(vermiculite),  water  (to  thick  pudding  consistency.) 

2.  2  parts  plaster  of  Pans,  1  part  sand  (optional),  3  parts 
zonolite,  water,  (softer  than  #1.) 

3.  2  parts  plaster  of  Pans,  4  parts  zonolite,  water,  (softer 
than  #2.) 

Purchase  zonolite  and  plaster  at  building  supply  stores 

rather  than  at  a  hardware  or  hobby  shop.  Cost  is  much 

less! 

4.  Tallow  can  be  made  into  a  waxlike  medium  for 
carving.  Purchase  this  at  any  meat  market.  Cut 
tallow  into  small  pieces,  and  add  stearic  acid  to  the 
tallow  (few  drops).  Paraffin  odds  and  ends  (crayon 
bits)  can  be  added.  Heat  to  melt.  Cool  in  desired 
shape.  This  carves  easily. 

Research 

•  Students  could  discover  further  data  about  soapstone. 

Where  is  it  found? 

Why  do  the  Inuit  use  it? 

Collections  of  soapstone  pictures. 

Borrowed  soapstone  carvings  to  be  discussed  at  school 

with  local  artists. 


3.  Inukshooks  /199 


Starting  Points 

Commence  a  discussion  about  "trail  marking."  Because 
this  will  probably  be  a  new  idea  to  most  of  the  students, 
you  might  refer  to  the  fairy  tale  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  and 
have  the  students  recall  how  Gretel  marked  the  trail.  Why 
did  she  mark  the  trail? 

Encourage  the  students  to  think  of  reasons  why  trails  are 
marked.  Elicit  answers  such  as: 

to  tell  friends  how  to  reach  a  destination 
to  find  the  way  back  to  a  central  location 
to  deceive  enemies  with  a  phony  trail 
to  let  rescuers  locate  you  in  case  of  an  accident 
List  their  responses  on  the  board. 

Extend  the  discussion  to  include  ways  in  which  trails  are 
marked  or  blazed.  Elicit  answers  or  tell  them  about: 
bending  blades  of  grass  on  left  or  right  side  of  path 
(used  by  Indians) 

using  stones  to  create  an  arrow  on  the  ground 
using  string  or  ribbons  tied  to  trees  (orienteering) 
breaking  branches  to  point  the  direction  (discourage 
use  of  this  method) 

blazing  a  trail  by  notching  trees  with  axes  (Indians) 
using  other  markers 

Write  the  title  "Inukshooks"  on  the  board.  Tell  students 
these  are  trail  markers.  Have  them  observe  the  pictures 
on  page  199  to  speculate  how  they  are  used.  Then,  direct 
them  to  the  introduction  and  to  silently  read  the  article  to 
find  out  who  uses  these,  how  they  are  made,  and  how 
they  are  "read"  by  travellers. 


Talking  points 

•  What  have  you  learned  about  these  trail  markers?  (they 
are  called  Inukshooks;  are  rock  formations;  are  high;  used 
to  aid  travellers  with  one  "indicator"  stone;  are 
sometimes  used  as  a  caribou  fence) 

•  Why  are  the  shapes  different?  (creativity,  shapes 
depend  on  the  rocks  at  hand) 

•  Why  do  these  Inukshooks  help  travellers?  (There  are 
very  few  landmarks  up  North.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  199  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•A  short  neighborhood  trek  would  provide  enough  rocks, 
stones,  etc.  to  make  small  Inukshooks.  Use  strong, 
all-purpose  white  glue,  epoxy  resin  or  epoxy  cement  to 
unite  the  stones. 

Research 

•  Have  students  use  the  library  or  resource  centre  to  find 
five  facts  about  one  of  these  topics: 

Travel  in  the  Arctic 

Cairns 

Stonehenge 

Speaking/ Listening 

•Ask  the  students  to  pretend  they  are  Inukshooks.  They 
could  describe  some  of  the  weary  travellers  that  visit 
them. 


4.  Design  Is  a  Dandelion  /200 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Prepare  five  different  shapes  and  place  them  on  the  board 
so  that  none  touches  another  (Use  geometric  shapes, 
triangle,  rectangle,  etc.)  Utilize  masking  tape  or  magnetic 
holders  to  affix  them.  On  the  board  for  all  to  observe, 
encourage  the  students  to  use  these  five  shapes  to  create 
a  real  or  imagined  object.  Permit  them  to  take  turns  to 
alter  positions  and  create  ideas.  List  the  "names"  of  their 
products  on  the  board. 

Provide  a  packet  of  5  shapes  for  each  student  so  that  they 
can  experiment  at  their  desks.  Gummed  stickers  might 
be  provided.  Have  students  glue  their  final  products  on 
paper  or  use  each  shape  to  inspire  them  to  think  about 
their  world  and  the  shapes  in  it.  Then,  they  can  list  things 
on  their  shapes  (if  they  are  large  enough)  or  list  things 
below  the  shape  (on  a  paper)  which  are  called  to  mind 
whenever  they  see  this  shape.  For  example,  a  triangle  can 
remind  them  of  a  coniferous  tree,  a  yield  sign,  a  rocket 
cone,  a  rooftop,  and  so  on. 

With  the  students,  determine  a  definition  of  the  word 
"design." 

Read  the  introductory  questions  and  permit  the  students 
to  give  their  opinions. 

Together  scan  the  subheadings  and  establish  questions 
which  arise  from  these  that  the  students  would  like 
answered  by  reading  this  article.  List  these  questions  on 
the  board. 

Together,  the  teacher  and  students  silently  read  each 
section  and  build  up  information  on  the  board  as  the 
selection  progresses. 


Talking  Points 

•  Name  some  animals  that  have  unusual  shapes  or 
designs  on  their  fur.  (skunk,  armadillo,  anteater,  mandrill, 
raccoon,  zebra,  camel,  etc.) 

•  What  is  the  author's  opinion  of  daisies?  (They  are  happy 
flowers.) 

•  Discuss  the  second  introductory  question  on  page  200. 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  design  mentioned  m  the  article  was  your  favorite? 
Why?  Least  favorite?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  the  words  "look"  and  "see"  mean  exactly  the  same 
thing?  (No,  everyone  can  look  who  has  eyesight,  but  only 
an  observant  person  can  really  see  .) 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is  as 
follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 


•  Direct  the  pupils  to  each  subheading  and  scan  the 
material  discussed  to  determine  why,  in  each  case,  the 
title  is  true.  Elicit  answers  such  as: 

Design  is  a  dandelion  because  it  has  shape,  form  and 
line. 

Design  is  a  porcupine  because  it  has  line  and  texture. 
Design  is  a  daisy  because  it  has  shape  (round),  line  and 
color. 

Design  is  a  bird  because  it  has  curve,  line,  color,  shape 
and  texture. 

Continue  in  this  manner  as  the  article  is  reviewed. 

•  Present  an  exercise  such  as  the  following  to  be  done 
using  an  overhead  projector  or  by  writing  on  the  board. 
Students  must  scan  the  article  to  determine  whether  the 
statement  is  true.  If  so,  they  indicate  yes  on  the  line.  If  no, 
indicate  this. 

•  Students,  by  direct  quote,  should  verify  or  refute  the 
statements  by  reading  the  lines  which  caused  them  to 
answer  yes  or  no.  Such  an  exercise  is  given  below. 
Answers  have  been  provided  for  the  teacher’s  benefit. 

1 .  Design  is  made  up  of  shapes,  forms,  lines  and  spaces 
to  form  a  picture.  (YES  -  page  200) 

2.  We  learn  about  design  from  Nature.  (YES  -  page 
200) 

3.  Design  is  everywhere.  (YES  -  page  202) 

4.  A  porcupine  is  ugly.  (NO  -  page  202) 

5.  A  porcupine  is  one  of  Nature's  designs.  (YES  -  page 
202) 
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6.  Some  designs,  like  those  of  snowflakes,  are  often  too 
small  to  see  without  a  microscope.  (YES  -  page  202) 

7.  The  snowflakes  that  fall  to  the  ground  have  no 
patterns.  (NO  -  page  202) 

8.  The  daisy  seems  like  a  happy  flower  because  it  has  a 
pleasing  design.  (YES  -  page  203) 

9.  There  are  many  designs  to  see  as  we  look  at  a  tree. 
(YES  -  page  203) 

10.  A  tree’s  design  changes  with  the  seasons.  (YES  - 
page  203) 

11.  A  tree  trunk  gives  structure  to  the  tree’s  shape. 
(YES  -  page  203) 

12.  The  structure  of  a  tree  is  always  changing.  (NO  - 
page  203) 

13.  A  banana  has  no  texture.  (NO  -  page  205) 

14.  A  cat  has  rhythm.  (YES  -  page  206) 

15.  Everyone  sees  design.  (NO  -  page  207) 

•  Extend  the  discussion  from  Starting  Points  and  have 
students  use  the  term  "Design  is ..."  to  add  further 
imaginative  ideas. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Refer  the  students  to  the  painting,  prints  and  sculptures 
on  your  bulletin  board  display.  Locate  examples  of  shape, 
form,  line,  space,  and  color.  Students  can  parallel  the 

headings  such  as  "Design  is  a _ " 

and  substantiate  their  responses. 

Art 

•  "Design  has  texture."  Let  the  students  examine  items 
of  different  textures  to  fully  comprehend  the  meaning. 
Provide  thin  paper  (onion  skin,  newsprint,  tracing  paper, 
cartridge  paper)  to  make  rubbings  of  different  trees, 
bricks,  pavements,  coins,  and  so  on.  Shapes  could  be  cut 
from  these  rubbings  and  arranged  to  form  a  design  by 
pasting  them  to  a  colored  background. 

•  "Design  is  a  painting."  Encourage  the  students  to 
examine  one  of  the  prints  or  paintings  on  your  bulletin 
board.  Have  them  reproduce  the  painting  by  creating  a 
parallel  impression  picture  using  shapes  only.  Encourage 
the  use  of  color  -  use  pastels,  crayons,  felt  markers,  or 
paint.  For  example,  reduce  a  house  to  a  basic  shape  - 
rectangle /triangle.  A  conifer  would  reduce  to  a  triangle. 
Place  the  objects  in  the  same  positions  as  the  original 
pictures. 

•  Direct  students  to  use  their  imaginations  and  produce 
clever  "DROODLES"  using  simple  lines.  Under  each 
drawing  they  can  caption  their  work. 

For  example. 

A  semicircle  with  the  arc  at  the  bottom  could  be  "a 
sleeping  turtle"  -  color  it  green. 

A  vertical  rectangle  with  vertical  stripes  could  be  "a 
zebra  passing  a  window"  -  color  it  black  and  white. 

A  vertical  rectangle  with  a  semicircle  on  the  bottom 
half  of  one  side  could  be  a  "fat  person  in  a  telephone 
booth"  -  use  imagination  to  color  it. 

Collect  these  ideas  in  a  "droodle  book." 


5.  How  to  Draw  a  Monkey  /208 


Starting  Points 

Permit  the  students  to  select  their  own  partners  as  they 
practise  giving  concise  directions  to  each  other.  They 
should  sit  back-to-back.  Provide  paper  and  pencil  for  each 
student.  Designate  the  students  A  and  B.  Explain  that  A 
will  draw  a  picture  (or  describe  a  simple  picture  that  the 
teacher  has  provided)  and  give  explicit  oral  instructions 
to  B,  so  that  B  and  A  can  draw  simultaneously . 

Before  the  exercise  begins,  make  the  students  aware  of 
helpful  words  such  as  top,  bottom,  centre,  vertical, 
horizontal,  wavy  line,  midway,  etc.  Do  this  orally, 
brainstorming  together. 

After  having  this  short  briefing,  seat  the  pupils 
back-to-back  and  at  a  signal,  have  them  begin.  When  the 
lesson  has  terminated,  encourage  them  to  compare  their 
pictures.  Together  they  can  determine  whether  the 
directions  were  explicit  enough,  dr  the  attempted  picture 
was  too  detailed  and  so  on.  After  having  solved  any 
problems,  have  the  students  repeat  this  exercise  so  that 
the  other  partner,  B,  is  able  to  direct  while  the  other 
student,  A,  now  must  follow  directions.  Upon  completion 
of  the  activity,  students  should  again  compare  drawings. 

Direct  the  students  to  the  introduction  on  page  208.  The 
students  should  read  silently  to  note  how  the  poet  gives 
directions.  When  the  children  have  completed  this, 
distribute  paper  to  permit  them  to  follow  these  written 
directions.  No  talking  should  take  place. 


Talking  Points 

•  Look  at  your  own  sketch.  How  is  it  similar  and  different 
from  the  one  made  by  your  partner?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  are  you  told  to  "look  in  the  mirror”  to  recall  a 
monkey’s  face?  (The  poet  is  teasing.) 

•  Did  you  enjoy  this  type  of  instruction?  Why?  Why  not? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  m  this  story  are 
as  follows: 


follow  directions 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  relevancy 
and  irrelevancy 


•Write  two  headings  on  the  board:  Important  Facts, 
Unimportant  Facts.  With  the  students,  skim  the  poem 
and  channel  the  poet’s  ideas  into  one  of  these  groups. 

•  By  reading  each  phrase  or  sentence  aloud,  require  the 
pupils  who  respond  to  substantiate  their  reasons  for 
placing  facts  in  either  one  group  or  another. 

•  When  complete,  you  should  have  a  chart  such  as  the  one 
following.  Have  the  pupils  determine  which  list  need  be 
followed  to  perform  the  title’s  task,  then  permit  them  to 
follow  the  left  column’s  directions  to  find  out  whether  the 
extraneous  ideas  deterred  them  from  successful 
completion  in  the  first  place.  Discuss  relevant  and 
irrelevant  facts. 

Important  Facts 

He’s  in  a  tree,  he’s  on  a  limb, 

You  see  the  branch  he’s  hanging  from? 

Don't  draw  it  all,  though.  Just  draw  some  of  it  -  about 
5  cm 

And  draw  it  so  it  doesn’t  sway. 

Next  twist  10  monkey  fingers  round  it, 

And  hang  2  arms  from  them  straight  down 

Now  join  those  arms  to  shoulders,  wide  apart  to  keep 

the  head  inside. 

Then  you  place  the  body  underneath  the  head, 

Beware  of  leaving  him,  forgetting  legs! 

Be  sure  that  to  each  leg  you  add  one  foot. 


t 


■ 
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Unimportant  Facts 

To  draw  a  monkey,  don’t  begin  with  him, 

Or  was  on  one.  Just  follow  him 
Or  follow  me -it’s  all  the  same, 

But  easier  with  me,  I'm  tame. 

Way  up  there  above  the  ground, 

(If  you  use  color,  make  it  brown  and  if  the  monkey  has 
to  scratch  you’ll  have  to  change  my  method,  natch!) 

If  you  can’t  make  a  monkey’s  face 
Look  in  the  mirror! 

But  full  of  life  -he  isn’t  dead; 

He’s  just  a  monkey  hanging  there  without  his  legs. 
Remember,  chickens  come  from  eggs, 

But  monkeys,  unlike  eggs,  don't  run: 
without  two  legs  it  isn't  done. 

And  if  your  drawing  pad 

Is  not  quite  long  enough  for  toes, 

Who  cares?  The  monkey,  I  suppose. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Let  the  students  have  their  imaginations  run  rampant  as 
they  use  different  parts  of  animals  to  create  another.  The 
fun  is  in  the  invention  of  the  creature  as  well  as  its  name  - 
would  it  be  a  “crocoraffe  ”,  a  “duclephant,”  or  a 
"goosodile?” 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  draw  bold-sized  silhouettes 
of  their  favorite  animal.  A  short  poem  or  paragraph 
written  on  the  body  could  describe  it  or  state  reasons  why 
it  is  preferred  by  that  student.  When  these  have  been 
completed,  collect  them  and  classify  them  by  utilizing 
them  in  two  montages  -  one  for  domestic,  one  for  wild 
animals. 

Drama 

•  Use  the  gymnasium  or  outside  area  to  challenge  the 
students  to  create  their  own  human  machines  by  using 
their  bodies.  These  machines  should  have  movable  parts, 
perhaps  §  ‘  'ding'  ’  sound  to  signify  the  job  has  been  done 
by  the  machine.  Begin  with  a  simple  machine  (using  two 
or  three  students)  such  as  one  that  “punches  a  ticket, 
then  a  complicated  one  such  as  a  doughnut  maker  (which 
involves  most  of  the  class)  or  even  a  human  pinball 
machine!  Students  need  to  think  of  shape  and  direction 
here. 
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6.  Marc  Chagall  / 210  * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Before  reading  the  story,  tell  the  students  about 
modernistic  art  and  about  Chagall.  Refer  the  students  to 
the  picture  on  page  211.  Encourage  them  to  study  this 
picture  and  discuss  what  they  see  or  think  they  see. 
(Accept  all  answers.) 

If  there  is  much  confusion,  help  by  inserting  questions 
such  as,  “Notice  the  cow.  She  is  looking  at  the  world  as 
she  sees  it.  How  does  she  see  it?  What  is  she  thinking 
about?  What  is  she  looking  at?  Who  might  the  person  be? 
Does  the  cow  like  the  man?  Why?  Why  not?” 

Similarly,  note  the  impressions  given  in  the  painting 
‘  ‘  Half  Past  Three ’  ’  on  page  213. 

Direct  the  students  to  the  introduction  on  page  210  and 
read  it  with  them.  Does  the  painting  on  the  right  have  a 
mam  idea?  Permit  them  to  guess.  List  their  responses  on 
the  board. 

Have  the  students  read  the  article.  Extend  the  idea  list  by 
adding  those  mentioned  in  the  writing.  Can  they  discover 
the  key  idea  now?  Read  the  story  orally  with  them  as  they 
locate  specific  ideas  mentioned.  You  might  be  able  to 
locate  these  prints  to  use  in  the  room. 


'Information  to  Note 

Marc  Chagall  is  a  modernist  painter  who  believes  art  should  not  be 
photographic  but  free  of  realism  in  order  to  express  emotions,  dreams, 
imagination,  and  associations.  His  work  illustrates  a  nebulous  state,  in 
which  symbols  are  used;  objects  are  used  in  unusual  ways;  thoughts 
and  memories  are  depicted;  bits  of  memories  are  tucked  in.  All  these 
ideas  are  combined  by  using  lines,  angles,  curves,  symbols  and  color  to 
form  reminiscent  pictures  of  childhood  fantasies.  Some  adults,  who  are 
conditioned  to  expect  obvious  scenes,  find  works  such  as  these  almost 
incomprehensible.  Most  children,  however,  especially  imaginative 
ones,  are  likely  to  be  more  receptive  to  the  modernist  style,  since  they 
are  not  too  far  removed  from  using  such  symbols  themselves. 

Chagall  was  born  in  Russia  in  1887,  and  left  early  in  his  career.  In  1973, 
however,  his  mother  country  officially  recognized  his  works  and  he  was 
allowed  to  return  for  two  weeks  for  a  full-scale  exhibition  of  his  works  in 
Moscow.  He  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  50  years,  paintings  he  had  left 
behind,  but  painful  memories  stopped  him  from  visiting  his  birth-place, 
Vitebsk. 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  number  of  ideas  presented.  For  these  students  the 
preview  of  the  material  suggested  in  Starting  Points  should  be  helpful. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  does  “I  and  the  Village’1  tell  you  about  the  artist? 
(He  likes  the  country;  he  is  religious;  he  is  happy;  and  so 
on.) 

•  Why  did  the  artist  paint  the  poet’s  body  blue  like  the 
sky?  (perhaps  he’s  daydreaming  -“in  the  clouds;’’ 
perhaps  he  is  in  a  “blue”  mood;  perhaps  blue  is  his 
favorite  color) 

•  What  is  the  poet’s  favorite  animal?  (the  cat) 

•  Is  the  poet  happy  and  relaxed  or  tense?  (The 
upside-down  head  could  indicate  confusion,  indecision; 
the  cigarette  indicates  tension.) 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  article 
are: 


gain  understanding  of  details  in  pictures 
evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 


•  Have  the  children  closely  observe  the  picture  on  page 
211  and  complete  an  exercise  such  as  the  following  by 
using  an  overhead  projector  or  the  board. 

•  Have  them  check  the  things  they  can  see  in  the  picture 
and  add  other  things  they  discover  by  close  analysis: 


a  hand 

apples 

a  cow 

a  man 

a  church  with  a  round  dome 

a  farmer 

a  moon 

a  big  store 

a  field 

the  sun 

two  upside-down  houses 

a  plow 

a  rmg 

a  necklace 

•  Extend  the  evaluation  by  recalling  the  definition  of 
“design”  found  in  “Design  Is  a  Dandelion”  on  page  200. 
What  designs  are  found  in  this  picture? 

Find  examples  of  friendship,  beauty,  happiness,  texture, 
danger,  color  to  indicate  mood. 

•  You  might  review  “moods”  presented  by  color. 

For  example: 

blue  -  depression 

green  -  envy,  rebirth 

yellow -warmth,  cowardliness 

black  -  evil,  death 

white  -  peace 

red  -  hatred,  anger 

•  Similarly  review  the  second  picture  on  page  213.  Use 
this  exercise  to  help  locate  objects: 


a  circle 

a  cat 

a  clock 

the  sky 

diamonds 

a  cup 

a  notebook 

a  bottle 

texture 

a  man 

What  designs  are  found  here?  What  feelings  are 
represented  by  Chagall's  use  of  specific  colors? 

•  After  having  performed  both  exercises,  guide  the 
children  to  evolve  the  key  idea  of  each  picture.  Permit 
imaginative  speculation  as  long  as  they  can  substantiate 
their  answers. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  their  impressions  of  Marc 
Chagall’s  style  of  painting.  They  might  refer  to  headings 
you  list  on  the  board  to  guide  their  thinking: 

What  I  thought  before  we  studied  the  paintings 
What  I  learned 

My  ideas  of  Chagall's  use  of  color 
My  ideas  of  Chagall’s  style 

What  I  think  now,  after  having  studied  the  article 
Speaking  /Listening 

•  Refer  to  your  bulletin  board  display.  Similarly,  analyse 
the  paintings  you  have  posted.  As  you  use  specific 
vocabulary,  add  it  to  the  vocabulary  wheel. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  personal  shield  to  illustrate 
their  past  experiences,  present  happenings  and  future 
desires.  The  shield  can  be  divided  into  three  parts  to 
illustrate  each  sub-topic.  The  student  could  draw  himself 
or  herself  in  the  centre. 

•  Perhaps  they,  too,  might  design  a  modern  art  picture 
about  their  family  life. 
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7.  Shapes /214 


Starting  Points 


Departure  Points 


Begin  a  discussion  about  annual  holidays  and 
celebrations.  List  these  on  the  board.  Elicit  a  list  such  as: 


St.  Valentine's  Day 
Easter 
Passover 
Mother’s  Day 
Father's  Day 
Canada  Day 
The  Queen’s  Birthday 
(May  24) 

Christmas 
Halloween 
Birthday 
Arbor  Day 


(heart) 

(egg -oval) 

(candle,  dreydl) 

(heart,  flower) 

(heart,  bowtie  shape) 

(maple  leaf) 

(crown) 

(triangle  -  for  tree) 

(circle  and  triangles  -  pumpkin) 
(square  (gift),  candle) 

(triangle  (tree) 


Have  the  children  suggest  a  shape  to  indicate  these 
specific  days  (see  brackets  above). 

Display  a  variety  of  objects  and  discuss  the  shape 
produced:  use  room  objects,  look  through  the  window, 
use  your  bulletin  board  display,  select  patterns  from  their 
clothes.  List  shapes  elicited  on  the  board  (add  them  to 
your  vocabulary  wheel). 

Encourage  the  students  to  create  their  own  shape  names. 
Present  pictures  and  use  actual  objects. 

For  example: 

Drapes  -  accordion  rectangle,  corrugated  rectangle 
Shamrock  -  triplet  circles 
Snake  -  slithering  cylinder,  living  squiggle 
Grass  -  living  square 

Window  -  transparent  rectangle,  reflecting  rectangle 
Have  the  students  read  the  poem  on  page  214  to  note 
shapes  the  poet  likes.  Add  these  shapes  to  the  word 
wheel. 


Art 

•  Provide  colored  pieces  of  construction  paper.  Direct  the 
pupils  to  select  a  theme  and  create  a  personal  collage  by 
cutting  silhouette  shapes  which  can  describe  the  theme. 
For  example  -space  (rocket,  planets,  stars,  sun,  moon, 
blackness,  etc.),  love,  (present,  heart,  birds,  flowers). 

•  Encourage  the  experiment  of  shape-creation  by  using 
some  of  these  ideas: 

string  painting  -  dip  string  in  paint,  swirl,  highlight 
with  markers. 

blow  painting  -  put  dabs  of  paint  on  paper  -  blow  with 
straw. 

ink  blots  -  fold  paper,  dab  paint  on  one-half,  fold  and 
press. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  write  a  poem  or  piece  of  prose  about  the 
ideas  which  a  specific  shape  brings  to  their  mind.  These 
writings  could  be  written  on  the  shape  and  displayed  in 
the  hall  or  collected  in  a  “shape  book." 

Drama 

•In  the  gym,  have  students  use  their  bodies  to  represent 
shapes  you  state.  At  times  let  them  work  alone,  in  pairs, 
or  in  groups.  Examples:  form  a  heart,  the  number  4,  etc. 
Make  yourself  tall  and  thin,  short  and  fat. 

Create  a  group  triangle,  a  square,  a  semicircle. 


Talking  Points 

•  Name  things  that  don’t  have  a  shape,  (air,  wind,  heat, 
liquid) 

•  Name  shapes  which  tend  to  change  (living  things,  ice 
and  heat,  liquids,  gases)  and  which  remain  the  same 
(inanimate  solids.) 

•  What  shapes  would  you  add  to  the  poet’s  list?  (Answers 
will  vary  -  add  these  to  the  vocabulary  wheel.) 

•  Where  does  the  poet  find  the  most  beautiful  shapes?  (in 
Nature) 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  think  of  words  which 
emphasize  a  specific  shape  and  movement:  fire,  drip, 
smash,  elastic,  spring.  Have  them  draw  them  and  color 
them.  Probably  each  student  would  enjoy  creating  his 
own  "Moving  Shape  Book." 


•  Students  might  enjoy  creating  a  shape  poem  and 
writing  it  around  a  shape  or  to  produce  a  shape. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•The  "Summary  Activity"  encourages  much  creative 
development.  The  students  might  take  one  specific  topic 
and  represent  it  through  as  many  media  as  possible: 
painting,  sculpting,  pottery,  carving,  writing  prose  or 
drama.  Children  could  work  in  small  groups  or  pairs. 
Display  finished  products. 


In  Your 

N  eighborhood 


OVERVIEW 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  good  neighbor?  Basically  it 
means  to  look  outward,  to  foster  the  well-being  of  other 
people.  Beginning  with  the  intimacy  of  family  and  friends, 
neighborlmess  can  gradually  encompass  larger  and  larger 
circles  to  include  the  whole  world. 

This  theme  encourages  the  students  to  widen  their 
understanding  and  experience  of  neighborhood.  With  the 
first  three  selections,  "Things  About  My  Neighborhood,” 
page  218,  "My  Job,”  page  220,  and  "Something  Useful  for 
a  Change,”  page  222,  the  students  are  shown  the  positive 
aspects  of  a  local  neighborhood  and  possibilities  for 
improving  it.  The  poem  "What  Are  Friends?”  page  235, 
and  the  story  "Flat  on  My  Face,”  page  236,  show  that 
having  special  friends  can  help  a  person  to  look  toward 
the  well-being  of  others.  In  the  story  "Stash  the  Trash,” 
page  227,  the  students  can  see  that  being 
ecology-minded  can  lead  to  both  immediate  and 
long-range  benefits.  The  selection  "Conservation  and 
You,”  page  232,  continues  this  idea,  giving  practical 
suggestions  for  making  ecological  improvements  in  an 
area.  The  final  article,  "The  United  Nations,”  page  243, 
encourages  the  students  to  look  beyond  their  immediate 
world  and  view  themselves  as  integral  parts  of  the  global 
community. 


SPIL/R 


'Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  discussing  the  community  p.  115 

•  discussing  a  poem  p.  115,  p.  117, 

p.  122  p.  128  p.  102,  p  106 

•  discussing  uniforms  p.  116 

•  makmg  observations  p.  118 

•  discussing  plural  nouns  p.  118 

p.  122,  p.  103 

•  discussing  characters  in  a  story 

p.  119  p.  120,  p.  121 

•  discussing  the  past  progressive 

tense  p.  124,  p.  125,  p.  108 

•  planning  community  improvement 

p.  123 

•  creating  poems  orally  p.  126 

•  discussmg  surnames  p.  126,  p.  110 

•  discussmg  occupations  p.  127 

•  discussing  the  concept  of  neighbors 

p.  127,  p.  128,  p  113 

•  discussmg  similarities  among 

languages  p.  128,  p.  112 

•  planning  a  UN  program  p.  128 

•  discussmg  helping  organizations 

p.  107  ~ 

Writing 

•  writing  a  story  p.  116,  p.  106 

•  writing  a  paragraph  or  poem  p.  117 

•  wntmg  a  description  of  characters 

p.  121,  p.  104,  p.  105 

•  writmg  fables  p.  124 

•  writing  in  the  past  progressive  tense 

p.  125,  p.  126,  p.  108 

•  writmg  a  factual  paragraph  p.  127 

•  writmg  a  short  report  p.  129 

•  wntmg  about  one  character  helping 

another  p.  106 

Drama 

•  dramatizing  "neighbor"  p.  116, 

p  129 

•  improvising  p.  117 

•  dramatizing  situations  p.  123 

Art 

•  makmg  a  collage  p.  116 

•  makmg  a  display  p.  116 

Research 

•  collecting  poems  or  pictures  p.  118 

•  researching  organizations  p.  123 

•  researching  surnames  p.  126 
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In  Your  Neighborhood 


Focus: 

learning  what  it  means  to  be  a  neighbor  in  both  an  immediate  and  a  global  sense 


Topics: 

•  local  neighborhood  •  the  well-being  of  other  people 

•  ecology  •  the  global  community 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  feelings,  motivation 

•  gam  understanding  of  details 

—  which  lead  to  characterization 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
events 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selections 

—  nonfiction: 

Things  About  My  Neighborhood 

p.  218 

Conservation  and  You  p.  232 
The  United  Nations  p.  244 

—  fiction: 

Something  Useful  for  a  Change 

p.  222  ~ 

Stash  the  Trash  p.  227 
Flat  on  My  Face  p.  236 

—  poetry: 

What  Are  Friends7  p.  234 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/ word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 
interviewing  people  p.  175 
discussing  experiences  p.  177 
organizing  clean-up  blitz  p.  179 
creating  and  discussing  proverbs 
about  friendship  p.  182 
discussing  the  rights  of  the  child 
p.  185,  p.  244 

making  a  presentation  p.  185 
testing  for  air  pollution  p.  181 

Writing 

writing  about  home  and  family  p.  174 
wntmg  a  real  estate  advertisement 
p.  219 

wntmg  a  job  description  p.  221 
writing  about  a  neighborhood 
p.  177,  p.  231 

writing  titles  for  a  story  p.  179 
wntmg  letters  p.  179 
writing  an  acrostic  poem  p.  182 
describing  a  character  p.  242 
creating  a  word  puzzle  p.  184 

Drama 

improvising  situations  occurring  in  a 
community  p.  174 
dramatizing  different  jobs  p.  175 
creating  a  radio  play  p.  179 
dramatizing  events  p.  179 

Art 

drawing  various  job  situations  p.  175 
graphmg  experiences  p.  177 
drawing  happy/sad  faces  p.  177 
making  posters  p.  181,  p.  186 
designing  bumper  stickers  p.  181 
creating  "litter  critters"  p.  181 
creating  a  friendship  tree  p.  182 
painting  a  scene  from  a  story  p.  184 
drawing  scenes  for  idioms  p.  184 
drawing  a  map  p.  185 
illustrating  the  rights  of  the  child 
p.  185 

Research 

•  compiling  questionnaire  p.  181 

•  testing  for  air  pollution  p.  181 

•  researching  facts  about  UNICEF 

p.  185 

•  researchmg  countries  of  origin  p.  185 

•  developing  a  family  tree  p.  185 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 


The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 


Making  judgments 


?  : 


•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings, 
motivation 


The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Write  the  title  “My  Neighborhood"  on  the  board  and 
instruct  the  students  to  draw  three  pictures  which 
illustrate  what  they  feel  and  know  about  their 
neighborhood.  After  using  this  type  of  brainstorming 
technique,  encourage  each  student  to  caption  their 
pictures  with  the  phrase  “My  Neighborhood  is 

_ ”  Discuss  their  ideas  and  list  their 

concepts  on  the  board.  With  the  students,  categorize 
these  concepts  -  people,  buildings,  recreational  areas, 
vocations,  volunteers,  flora,  fauna  etc.  Extend  the  list  of 
concepts  to  include  those  ideas  they  might  have  missed. 
Write  these  concepts  as  titles  on  different  sheets  of 
manila  paper  and  direct  the  students  to  paste  or  tape  their 
pictures  to  form  a  collective  book  which  illustrates  “My 
Neighborhood."  With  the  students,  read  the  introduction 
on  page  217.  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  the 
immediate  community,  the  province,  the  country  and 
ultimately  the  world.  Discuss  how  the  United  Nations 
works  towards  keeping  peace  among  nations  in  order  that 
they  remain  helpful  world  neighbors. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Integrate  language  activities  with  mathematics.  Direct 
the  students  to  survey  their  individual  streets  by 
acquiring  data  which  can  be  tabulated  by  graphing  - 
either  in  bar  graph  or  histogram  form. 

types  of  dwellings  on  my  street  -  detached, 
semi-detached,  townhouse,  duplex,  cottage,  log-cabin, 
apartment  building,  abandoned  house, 
pets  and  types 

color  or  types  of  motor  vehicles 
places  of  business  (types) 

2.  Students  could  be  divided  into  groups  to  plan,  organize 
and  produce  community  brochures.  These  can  be 
illustrated  by  drawings  or  photographs,  captioned  and 
outlined  using  headings  such  as:  Restaurants  Kids  Like, 
Kids  Clubs,  Favorite  Nature  Spots,  Leaders  in  the 
Community,  Recreational  Facilities,  Things  We  Enjoy 
For  Free,  Adult  Clubs,  Churches. 

3.  Make  a  large  relief  map  of  the  neighborhood.  Use 
styrofoam,  spools,  wooden  shapes  for  buildings,  old 
Christmas  decorations  or  plastic  leaves  for  trees  and 
flowers,  masking-tape  for  streets,  cut  straws  for  train 
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tracks  or  railway  crossings  or  chimneys,  cardboard 
cut-outs  for  people,  toothpicks  for  fences,  bingo  chips  for 
yellow,  red,  green  lights.  Each  student  would  help  create 
the  co-operative  map  but  would  be  responsible  for  detail 
concerning  his  or  her  dwelling  and  immediate  area. 

4.  Make  a  '  'word  house’  ’  or  "word  bank’  ’  for  any  new 
vocabulary  learned  during  this  theme.  Draw  the 
superstructure  and  fill  the  house  or  bank  with  words.  Use 
various  areas  to  classify  like  words  -  for  example,  place 
all  vocational  words  in  the  roof  area,  volunteer  words  in 
windows,  etc. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

*  Bice,  Clare.  Hurricane  Treasure.  Macmillan.  1965. 

An  adventure  story  based  on  the  Oak  Island  mystery, 
set  in  a  small  Nova  Scotia  fishing  village. 

Gr.  3-8. 

*  Carroll,  James  A.  and  Larry  Milberry.  Canadian 
Communities .  Ginn.  1975. 

An  exploration  of  the  concept  of  community  in  Canada. 
Gr.  3-5. 

*  Corkum,  Nadja.  How  Canada  Got  Its  Capital. 
McClelland  &  Stewart.  1975. 

An  illustrated  description  of  Ottawa’s  development 
from  a  forest  camp  to  capital  city. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Gidal,  Sonia.  My  Village  in  Hungary.  Pantheon.  1974. 
Zoltan  and  his  friend,  Josha,  ride  their  bikes  around 
the  co-operative.  The  text  and  photographs  depict  the 
people  and  the  tasks  they  carry  out  each  day. 

(Several  other  similar  titles  available  for  other 
countries.) 

Gr.  4-8. 

*  Gillespie,  D.C.  et  al.  Bicycles  To  Beaches.  McGraw-Hill. 
1972. 

An  illustrated  collection  of  activities  to  increase 
children's  awareness  of  pollution  and  ecology. 

Gr.  1-6. 

*  Harrison,  Ted.  Children  of  the  Yukon.  Illus.  by  the 
author.  Tundra.  1977. 

Depicts  the  children  of  Canada’s  north  and  how  they 
live. 

Gr.  4-6. 

LaFarge,  Phyllis.  Ahhy  Takes  Over.  Lippincott.  1974. 
Abby  assumes  responsibility  for  her  mother’s  chores  in 
an  emergency. 

Gr.  4-6. 


*  Lim,  John.  At  Grandmother's  House .  Tundra.  1977. 

This  story  is  about  Johnnie  who  lives  in  Singapore  in 
the  1930s  and  who  goes  to  the  country  to  visit  his 
grandmother  on  the  weekends.  Lots  of  new  information 
and  new  words  accompany  oriental  illustrations  to 
depict  a  different  lifestyle. 

Gr.  1-6. 

*  McClard,  Judy  and  Naomi  Wall.  Come  With  Us.  The 
Women's  Press.  1978. 

In  their  own  words,  children  give  accounts  of  what  it 
feels  like  to  move  to  a  new  country. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*  Ontario  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation.  Ontario 
Ethnocultural  Profiles .  Ministry  of  Culture  &  Recreation, 
Multicultural  Development  Branch,  5th  Floor,  77  Bloor  St. 
West,  Toronto  M7A  2R9.  1979.  38  sheets. 

A  series  of  fact  sheets  on  Canadian  ethnic  groups. 

Gr.  2-8. 

Pitt,  Valerie.  Let's  Find  Out  About  The  Community . 
Franklin  Watts.  1972. 

Easy  reading  of  make-up  of  a  community. 

Gr.  2-6. 

_ Let's  Find  Out  About  Neighbors. 

Franklin  Watts.  1970. 

Easy  reading  materials  about  being  neighbors. 

Gr.  2-6. 

Salkey,  Andrew.  Hurricane.  Illus.  by  William  Papas. 
Oxford.  1964. 

A  suspenseful  story  told  by  a  young  Jamaican  boy  of 
the  preparation  and  wait  for  a  forecast  hurricane. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*  Schubert,  Karin.  The  Children  Who  Learned  to  Smile 
(The  Rights  of  Children).  Wiley.  1978. 

Bright  watercolors  depict  children  in  an  imaginary 
"country  where  all  the  children  were  always  good’ '  but 
never  laughed.  One  day  a  magical  person  appears  who 
teaches  the  children  to  laugh. 

K-Gr.  8 

*  Wood,  Kerry.  Samson's  Long  Ride .  Collins.  1968. 

A  10  year  old  Stoney  Indian  boy  is  left  at  a  Mission 
school  for  the  winter,  but  he  runs  away  to  track  his 
family  in  the  Alberta  mountains. 

Gr.  2-5. 

*  Canadian  Titles 


INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  language  activities  in  “In  Your  Neighborhood’  ’  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

Pages  100-101.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Page  101.  The  poem  “Tree  Work”  details  the  specific 
vocation  of  the  telephone  service  man. 

3.  Page  102.  Students  are  invited  to  be  more  observant 
about  their  neighbors  and  their  needs.  In  this  context, 
observing  noun  plurals  is  practised. 


5.  Page  104.  These  activities  focus  on  fully  developing  a 
story  character  with  respect  to  detail  concerning 
physiognomy,  gait,  peculiarities  and  personality. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 

Pages  216-217.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 
1.  Page  218.  “Things  About  My  Neighborhood"  and  “My 
Job,”  page  220,  introduce  students  to  the  theme, 
neighborhood. 


4.  Page  222.  This  story,  “Something  Useful  for  a  Change," 
tells  how  a  young  girl  rallies  her  peer  group  to  become 
neighborhood  volunteers. 


6.  Page  227.  We  become  involved  and  aware  of  the 
different  personalities  in  this  story,  “Stash  the  Trash," 
due  to  careful  description  by  the  author.  Further, 
conservation  and  the  practice  of  pollution-awareness  is 
introduced. 


8.  Page  106.  The  poem  “No  Stranger  to  Me"  and  the 
subsequent  activities  encourage  the  students  to  be  aware 
of  the  needs  of  people  in  general,  and  how  specific 
organizations  have  already  been  created  to  fill  particular 
needs. 


7.  Page  232.  A  practical  application  of  the  theme  in 
“Conservation  and  You"  is  detailed  with  positive 
suggestions  for  students. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 


11.  Page  110.  The  photographs,  the  poem  “Neighbors” 
and  the  activities  extend  the  theme  to  foster  an 
awareness  that  everyone  is  but  an  atom  in  the 
neighborhood  molecule.  A  subsequent  discussion  could 
channel  the  students  to  be  aware  that  everyone  is  a 
world-wide  neighbor.  In  this  context,  “World 
Organizations”  could  be  introduced. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 

9.  Page  234.  An  exploration  of  “What  Are  Friends” 
extends  the  idea  that  everyone  has  the  need  to  be 
accepted,  understood  and  respected. 

10.  Page  236.  “Flat  on  My  Face”  illustrates  how 
consideration  and  understanding  of  another’s  situation 
has  deep  personal  rewards. 


12.  Page  243.  “The  United  Nations”  broadens  the 
concept  of  neighbor  to  include  the  whole  world. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1 .  Things  About  My 
Neighborhood  /218 
□  □ 

Starting  Points 

With  the  students,  create  an  area  map  of  their 
neighborhood  on  the  board  or  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
taped  to  the  board.  Cut  out  colored  squares  and 
determine  what  each  color  will  represent  -  businesses, 
dwellings,  churches,  schools,  etc.  Use  chalk  lines  to  create 
a  grid  to  represent  the  streets  and  then  have  the  students 
tape  the  squares  in  the  appropriate  places.  When  this  has 
been  completed,  survey  the  results  and  have  the  students 
determine  what  is  missing  from  this  map.  (the  people 
which  make  the  community  function)  Prepare  beforehand 
or  have  the  students  make  cardboard  people  with  pieces 
of  sponge  on  the  reverse.  Place  the  people  appropriately 
on  your  map.  Discuss  the  functions  of  the  people  with 
them.  After  this  discussion  read  with  them  the 
introduction  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Direct  them  to  read 
the  selection  to  find  out  what  this  particular  student 
thinks  about  her  neighborhood. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  do  you  know  about  the  author's  neighborhood? 
(The  houses  are  beautiful,  are  made  of  brick,  have 
porches  and  big  backyards.  There  are  a  lot  of  grape 
vines  and  peach  trees  and  there  are  big  trees  in  front  of 
the  houses.  Parks  and  stores  are  nearby.  Many  different 
kinds  of  people  live  in  the  neighborhood.) 

•  What  do  you  know  about  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood?  (There  are  many  nationalities.  The 
next-door-neighbors  are  Italian  and  are  friendly.) 

•  What  do  you  like  about  your  own  neighborhood?  What 
do  you  dislike  about  it?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•From  the  author’s  description,  what  do  you  think  are  the 
nicest  things  about  her  neighborhood? 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  219. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  draw  the  facade  of  their  home  or 
make  an  aerial  map  of  it  to  show  room  location.  Direct 
them  to  write  about  the  people  and  animals  in  their 
families  and  about  the  physical  layout  of  the  individual 
rooms  in  their  dwelling. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  219  of  the  student  text.  Extend 
this  activity  by  expanding  on  the  term  "real  estate" 
with  the  students.  Have  the  students  wonder  why  real 
estate  is  called  “real  estate."  Explore  the  various 
definitions  of  real  -  the  solidity,  the  reliability  and  so  on. 
Encourage  speculation  about  how  this  term  came  into 
being. 

Drama 

•  Extend  the  list  of  community  people  to  create 
improvisations.  Set  up  situations  to  be  dramatized:  how 
to  survey  door  to  door,  exploration  by  interview  of 
different  jobs  held  by  the  people,  solving  problems  within 
the  family  or  neighborhood,  etc.  Have  students  create  a 
drama  board  which  can  be  worn.  Each  student  makes  a 
different  character  according  to  the  list  -  a  doctor,  a 
policeman,  a  lady,  a  cat,  a  dog,  etc.  Use  large  bristol 
board  sheets,  cardboard  from  appliance  boxes,  etc.  Cut 
out  faces. 
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2.  My  Job/220 

□ 


Starting  Points 

With  the  students,  preview  the  six  pictures  to  predict  the 
story.  Have  them  analyse  each  frame  and  determine  the 
story  it  represents.  Who  is  involved?  Why?  Where  does 
the  scene  occur?  Extend  this  activity  by  helping  the 
students  create  a  monologue  or  dialogue  about  each  one. 
In  pairs  or  singly,  let  the  students  dramatize  these 
conversations.  Have  the  students  read  the  selection  to 
find  out  about  the  author's  job  and  to  determine  if  their 
initial  predictions  were  correct. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  kind  of  a  store  did  Fernanda  work  at?  How  do  you 
know?  (fruit  market  -  she  works  with  fruits  and  plants) 

•  What  kind  of  a  person  do  you  think  Fernanda  is?  Would 
you  like  to  have  her  for  a  friend?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Did  Fernanda  seem  happy  at  the  end  of  the  day?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  221 . 

•  Describe  in  detail  one  of  the  jobs  you  have  done  recently 
at  home,  at  school,  or  somewhere  else.  (Answers  will 
vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Use  the  story  boards  created  for  Departure  Points  in  the 
first  selection  and  allow  the  students  to  dramatize 
different  jobs.  They  could  use  classroom  equipment  as 
props  or  pantomime  the  scene. 

Art 

•  Create  three  anthologies:  "My  Job  As  An  Adult,"  “A 
Job  I  Enjoy  Doing  Now’ '  and  “A  Job  I  Dislike  Doing  Now. 
Have  the  students  draw  themselves  in  each  situation. 
Collate  their  results  to  compile  the  appropriate  anthology. 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  activity  on  page  221  of  the  student  text. 
This  activity  could  be  extended  to  include  the  types  of 
skills  required  before  contemplating  this  job. 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Use  classroom  and  school  resources  to  find  people  to 
interview  in  the  classroom  -  parents,  custodians, 
teachers,  principals,  secretaries.  This  interview  could 
either  be  assigned  to  paired  students  who  report  their 
research  or  could  be  done  before  the  students  in  the 
classroom. 
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3.  Something  Useful  for  a 
Change  /222 *  * 

□  □  □ 

Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  associate  words  and  ideas  for  the  word 
"volunteer.”  Write  the  word  "volunteer"  on  the  board 
and  write  their  ideas  on  rays  which  extend  from  it.  Think 
of  "volunteer"  in  terms  of  all  the  people  they  have  in  their 
community.  What  things  do  volunteers  do  on  their  street, 
in  the  library,  at  the  school,  in  the  hospital?  Read  the  title 
and  introductory  sentences  with  them.  Survey  the 
volunteer  list  compiled  on  the  board  and  have  the 
students  think  of  jobs  they  could  do  in  their  community  to 
"do  something  useful  for  a  change."  Direct  them  to  read 
the  story  to  find  out  useful  things  other  children  did  as 
neighborhood  volunteers. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  children  were  bored?  (They  were 
tired  of  doing  the  same  old  things  and  had  nothing  new 
and  interesting  to  do.) 

•  Why  were  they  excited  about  Mia’s  idea?  (She  was 
proposing  something  new,  and  perhaps  they  liked  the 
idea  of  helping  others.) 

•  Why  did  Judy  refuse  to  accept  money  from  Mrs. 
Raymond?  (The  children  had  agreed  to  be  volunteers.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  226  of  the  student 
text. 

•  Have  you  ever  done  anything  to  help  someone  in  the 
neighborhood?  What  did  you  do?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


'Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  length  of  the  sentences.  However,  due  to  the  idiomatic 
language  and  the  basis  of  personal  experience  in  this  selection  these 
students  should  be  able  to  gam  meaning  from  the  selection. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings, 
motivation 


Create  a  chart  which  will  include  the  feelings  of  the 
characters  at  the  beginning,  the  verbs  which  illustrated 
their  actions  as  volunteers,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
characters  at  the  end.  Then  analyse  what  motivated  their 
actions.  To  do  this,  use  the  following  strategy. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  first  page  of  the  story.  What 
characters  are  involved?  How  do  they  feel?  List  their 
findings  on  the  chart. 

•  Direct  the  students  to  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find 
out  what  each  character  did  and  chart  these  actions. 

•  Finally,  with  the  students,  scan  the  story  to  locate  or 
infer  from  the  students’  words  how  they  felt  after  being  a 
volunteer.  Chart  these  feelings. 

•  Discuss  the  word  "motivation"  with  the  students.  What 
motivates  learning?  Who  motivates  you?  When?  Why? 
What  causes  you  to  lose  your  motivation?  When  can  this 
happen?  Have  the  students  analyse  the  characters  in  the 
story  to  find  out  what  motivated  them.  List  these 
motivations  at  the  end  of  the  chart. 

•The  completed  chart  should  look  like  this.  The  chart  is 
indicative  of  the  kinds  of  answers  that  the  students  might 
deduce. 
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•  After  analysing  the  characters’  activities  and 
determining  what  motivated  them,  extend  the  list  of 
voluntary  activities  by  having  the  students  think  of  other 
things  they  could  volunteer  to  do  as  good  neighbors. 

Vocabulary 
Page  223 

•  “We  can’t  hang  around  here  complaining  and  getting 
on  each  other's  nerves. " 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  this  saying,  use  this 
strategy.  “Getting  on  each  other’s  nerves"  is  a  phrase 
that  should  not  be  dissected  but  discussed  as  a  unit. 

Draw  attention  to  the  entire  phrase  and  have  the  students 
paraphrase  it  and  substitute  the  paraphrase  in  the 
original  sentence  to  verify  its  accuracy.  Refer  to  the  word 
“nerves"  and  have  the  students  wonder  about  other 
meanings  when  used  in  sentences  such  as  “You  don't 
have  the  nerve  to  do  that!"  “I  lost  my  nerve,"  “The  nerve 
in  my  tooth  hurt ,  ’  ’  “You  have  a  nerve !  ’  ’  by  drawing  from 
their  personal  and  collective  memories.  Then  have  them 
discuss  how  the  underlined  phrase  might  have  evolved 
and  what  its  literal  meaning  would  be. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  activity  on  page  226  of  the  student  text. 
This  activity  could  be  illustrated. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  volunteer  their  services  to 
people  on  their  street  for  a  week.  They  should  chart  their 
experiences  under  the  headings  “Date,”  “Who  I  helped," 
“Service  I  performed,"  and  “How  I  felt  afterwards.” 
Discuss  the  results  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Art 

•  Extend  the  voluntary  service  charts  to  include 
mathematics  by  graphing  the  childrens’  experiences. 

•  Provide  paper  pie-plates  for  each  student.  Have  them 
draw  themselves  on  one  side  to  represent  how  they  look 
when  they  are  happy  and  on  the  reverse  to  represent  how 
they  look  when  they  feel  sad.  Display  these  on  a  bulletin 
board.  When  the  students  enter  daily,  have  them  change 
their  faces  on  the  bulletin  board  to  display  how  they  feel 
on  that  day. 
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4.  Stash  the  Trash  / 227 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  recall  the  selection  "Something  Useful 
for  a  Change.  ’  ’  How  were  the  children  useful?  What 
motivated  them?  Extend  this  discussion  to  include  ideas 
which  benefited  others  by  drawing  on  experiences  in 
which  they  participated  actively,  vicariously  or  through 
their  pleasure  reading.  Elicit  ideas  such  as  writing  a 
thank-you  letter,  writing  to  a  pen-pal,  working  with  the 
family  to  prepare  a  party  for  someone  dear,  sending  an 
impromptu  note  to  someone  to  make  them  feel  good.  List 
these  ideas  on  the  board. 

With  the  students,  read  and  discuss  the  introduction. 
Direct  the  students  to  find  out  how  the  title  of  the 
selection  fits  the  unit  theme,  "In  Your  Neighborhood." 
Have  the  students  reflect  on  the  marginal  questions  as 
they  read  to  assist  their  comprehension  of  this  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  was  the  reason  Penny  started  to  clean  the  beach? 
(Her  brother  Bert  had  hurt  his  hand  on  a  pop  can.) 

•  What  kind  of  a  person  is  Dave  Moore?  Give  details  to 
support  your  answer.  (He  likes  boating,  he  is  grateful  and 
thoughtful  because  he  visited  Penny  and  brought  her  a 
book  after  his  rescue,  he  is  concerned  about  the 
environment  because  he  has  thought  of  a  plan  to  get 
people  to  dispose  of  their  trash  cleanly.) 

•  What  do  you  think  Marine  Biology  means?  What  gives 
you  the  clue?  (It  is  the  study  of  sea  life;  the  picture  on  the 
cover  of  the  book  shows  sea  animals.) 

•  Why  did  Dave  Moore  decide  to  paint  the  oil  drums  a 
flashy  red?  (People  would  be  able  to  see  them  easily.) 

•  How  do  you  think  Penny  felt  at  the  end  of  the  story?  (She 
probably  felt  happy,  pleased  with  herself,  and  encouraged 
in  her  effort  to  clean  the  beach.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  231  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story  are 
as  follows : 


gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 

gain  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 


•  With  the  students,  scan  the  story,  then  discuss  and  list 
the  first  four  key  events  on  the  board.  Elicit  these  ideas. 

1.  Bert  cut  his  hand. 

2.  Penny  cleaned  the  debris  from  the  beach. 

3.  Penny  noticed  a  round,  stomachy  bottle. 

4.  The  bottle  contained  a  note  requesting  help. 

•  When  the  students  have  finished,  have  them  re-arrange 
the  remaining  events  (listed  below)  in  proper  sequence  by 
numbering  them  and  adding  them  to  the  first  four  key 
sentences.  Write  them  on  the  board  in  scrambled 
sequence.  The  correct  sequence  is  as  follows: 

5.  Penny  thought  the  note  might  not  be  serious. 

6.  Penny  discussed  the  note  with  her  mother. 

7.  Mrs.  Barton  phoned  the  police. 

8.  The  police  used  a  helicopter  to  search  the  area. 

9.  The  police  phoned  Penny  to  tell  about  the  rescue  of 
Dave  Moore. 

10.  Dave  Moore  visited  Penny’s  house  the  next  day. 

1 1 .  Dave  thanked  Penny  and  gave  her  a  book  entitled 
Marine  Biology. 

12.  Penny  discussed  her  interest  in  pollution. 

13.  Penny  wanted  safety  for  people,  and  underwater 
plants,  fish  and  mammals. 

•  After  determining  the  sequence,  have  the  students 
circle  the  numbers  which  discuss  Penny  and  what  she 
did.  Elicit  numbers  2,  3,  5,  6,  12,  13. 

•  By  analysing  these  numbered  sentences  about  Penny, 
have  the  students  discuss  what  type  of  character  she 
was.  To  do  this,  use  this  strategy. 

•  Place  the  following  words  on  the  board: 

considerate  motivated 

understanding  caring 

thoughtful  interested 

hard-working  doubtful 

unselfish  hopeful 
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•  Have  the  students  analyse  each  sentence  about  Penny 
by  referring  to  the  above  words:  using  the  words  "Penny 
was  considerate  because . . .  ”  etc. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  by  encouraging  the  students  to 
think  of  other  things  a  person  like  Penny  would  do  to  help 
people  in  her  neighborhood.  What  could  the  students  do? 

Vocabulary 
Page  227 

•  It  was  round  and  stomachy  and  had  a  top  firmly  in  place. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  this  imagery,  use 
this  strategy.  Have  the  students  close  their  eyes  and 
imagine  the  bottle  being  described.  What  does  "round 
and  stomachy"  look  like?  Have  the  students  pantomime 
this  shape  with  their  hands  in  the  air.  Then  have  them 
paraphrase  the  sentence,  substituting  their  own  ideas  to 
create  other  synonymous  examples  of  this  imagery. 
Describe  other  shapes  in  this  fashion.  Have  them  scan  the 
page  for  other  examples  and  discuss  their  curiosities. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  radio  play  from  this  story. 

•  Have  the  students  dramatize  events  in  the  story  which 
were  not  detailed: 

How  Bert  cut  his  hand  on  the  can 

Dave’s  problems  and  his  idea  of  using  the  bottle 

The  police  rescuing  Dave 

Writing 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  activity  on  page  231  of  the  student 
text. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  think  of  three  or  four  other 
titles  for  this  story. 

•  Let  each  student  release  a  helium-filled  balloon 
containing  a  note  with  student's  name,  school  address, 
etc.  When  these  have  been  recovered  and  answered, 
have  the  students  map  the  results  and  write  letters  in 
response.  Use  only  the  school  address. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Organize  a  school  clean-up  blitz  to  be  held  one 
afternoon.  Provide  or  have  students  bring  gloves  if  they 
will  be  handling  broken  glass.  Weigh  the  garbage  by  class 
and  graph  the  results.  Post  the  graph  in  the  hall. 
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5.  Conservation  and  You/232* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  word  “conservation'  ’  and 
what  it  means  to  them.  Have  the  students  recall  from 
their  own  experiences  examples  of  conservation  of  our 
earth.  What  do  we  need  to  conserve?  What  is  pollution? 
What  types  are  there?  Elicit  air  pollution,  noise  pollution, 
etc. 

Write  this  quotation  from  the  story  on  the  board: 
“Conservation  and  cleanup  is  everyone's  business.” 
Discuss  this,  eliciting  from  students  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  the  statement.  Extend  the  discussion 
by  presenting  a  series  of  pictures  or  photographs 
illustrating  examples  of  pollution.  Locate  them.  How  can 
the  students  help  in  other  ways  to  conserve  our  earth  by 
lessening  pollution?  How  do  their  parents  help?  What 
does  industry  do  to  help?  Direct  the  students  to  the 
selection  on  conservation  and  have  them  read  to  discover 
other  ways  they  can  protect  and  conserve  our 
environment. 


‘Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  some  technical  vocabulary.  The  prior  discussion  of 
conservation  terms  in  Starting  Points  and  the  students'  own  experience 
with  the  subject  matter  should  help  them  to  gam  meaning  from  the 
material. 


Talking  Points 

•  Have  you  ever  gone  camping?  What  did  you  do  with 
your  garbage?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  ways  are  suggested  in  this  article  to  be  a 
conservationist  when  you're  out  camping?  (Publicize  your 
activities  by  telling  newspapers  and  radio  stations  that 
you’re  going  to  clean  up  a  campsite  or  remove  junk  from 
around  creeks  and  lakes.) 

•  What  ways  can  you  conserve  wildlife?  (Plant  shrubs.) 
How  does  this  help  them?  (It  provides  them  with  food  and 
places  to  live.) 

•  Are  there  any  other  ways  that  you  can  help  conserve 
wildlife?  (When  feeding  them,  make  sure  that  they  aren't 
fed  bits  of  plastic  or  other  materials  that  may  kill  them, 
etc.) 

•What  ways  of  conserving  energy  are  suggested  by  the 
article?  (Taking  newspaper,  cans,  and  glass  to  a  recycling 
centre;  having  a  newspaper  drive;  cleaning  up  an  empty 
lot.) 

•  What  other  ways  can  you  think  of  to  conserve  energy? 
(Turn  off  lights  when  they’re  not  needed,  remind  parents 
and  other  adults  who  drive  to  be  careful  with  the  use  of 
gas,  etc. 

•Why  is  conservation  a  good  thing?  (Our  environment 
needs  to  be  protected  so  that  it  will  be  a  safe  and  healthy 
place  for  everyone,  etc.) 
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Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  help  you  compile  a  questionnaire  on 
"conservation.”  Direct  them  to  survey  their  school,  street 
and  neighborhood.  Have  the  students  get  the 
questionnaire  answered  by  their  own  family  and  one  or 
two  other  residents  on  the  street.  With  the  entire  class, 
graph  all  results.  Discuss  the  results.  A  sample 
questionnaire  might  be: 

Conservation 

1 .  Do  you  have  a  compost  heap  in  your  backyard? 


2.  Do  you  take  tins  and  bottles  to  the  recycling  depot? 


3.  Do  you  plant  a  garden  to  grow  your  own  vegetables? 


4.  Do  you  use  low  phosphate  or  phosphate-free  detergent? 


5.  Do  you  turn  down  your  thermostat  at  night  in  fall, 

winter  and  spring? _ 

To  what  temperature? _ 

6.  What  temperature  do  you  keep  your  house  at  during 

daytime  in  these  seasons? _ 


Art 

•  Extend  the  research  on  conservation.  After  an  analysis 
of  the  results,  have  the  students  create  posters  which 
illustrate  the  needs  of  the  community.  Post  these  in  store 
windows,  malls,  etc.  to  draw  attention  to  these  needs. 

•  Have  the  students  design  and  make  clever  slogans  for 
car  bumper  stickers.  Display  these. 

•  Have  the  students  recycle  usable  refuse  to  create 
"litter  critters”  using  used  boxes,  cans,  cartons,  etc. 


Speaking/  Listening 

•  Set  up  experiments  to  test  for  air  pollution  (and  other 
forms  you  wish  to  investigate).  Have  the  students  make 
these  apparatus,  take  them  home  and  return  them  at  the 
end  of  the  experiments.  Group  these  together  and  discuss 
results. 


7.  What  type  of  fuel  do  you  use  to  heat  your  home? 

natural  gas _ 

oil _ 

wood _ 

coal _ 

8.  Do  you  litter  unconsciously?  never _ 

don’t  know _ 

perhaps  _ 

never _ 

9.  If  you  see  discarded  litter  on  the  street,  do  you  pick  it 

up? _ 

10.  Do  you  bundle  your  newspapers  and  take  them  to  be 

recycled? _ 

1 1 .  What  would  you  like  to  see  or  do  to  help  conservation 

in  our  town?  _ 


Extend  the  questionnaire  by  helping  the  students  add 
other  appropriate  questions  depending  on  your 
community. 


A.  1 .  circle  of  graph 
paper  coated  with 
greasy  substance 


2.  assess  after 
1  week  outdoors 


3.  use  magnifier  to 
analyse  results 


B. 


A 


=  i 


sticky  paper, 
sticky  side  out 


magnet  m  plastic  bag 
to  collect  magnetic 
debris 


D. 


<C(o> - 


hold  coated  paper 
to  exhaust  for  a 
few  seconds, 
evaluate  pollution 
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6.  What  Are  Friends?  /234 


Starting  Points 

Encourage  the  students  to  think  about  their  friends  and 
then  list  the  qualities  they  believe  are  most  important  to 
them.  Why  are  friends  important?  What  games  do  they 
share  with  them?  Do  they  have  secrets  they  share?  Why? 
How  do  the  students  feel  when  they  quarrel  or  argue  with 
their  best  friend?  Why?  What  do  they  do  to  relieve  the 
situation?  Why?  Extend  this  idea  by  providing  slips  of 
paper  and  then  having  students  complete  this 
statement:  "FRIENDS  ARE ..."  Read  the  poem  orally 
with  the  students  to  discover  the  poet’s  thoughts  about 
a  friend. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  are  the  things  the  poet  likes  about  friends?  (They 
will  share  their  granola  bars,  help  look  for  a  lost  puck, 
sleep  in  leaky  tents  and  share  your  sleeping  bag,  cheer 
when  you  do  well  in  a  game,  and  say  "OK"  when  you 
want  to  play.) 

•  Why  is  it  important  for  friends  to  share  unhappy 
experiences  (like  a  leaky  tent)  as  well  as  good  ones? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Read  the  poem  orally  one  verse  at  a  time.  After  each 
verse,  have  the  students  raise  their  hands  and  read  any 
thoughts  they  wrote  on  their  slips  of  paper  which  will 
define  the  idea  described  in  the  verse. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Extend  the  theme  by  discussing  the  proverb  "A  friend 
in  need  is  a  friend  indeed."  Have  them  create  other 
adages  by  analysing  their  slips  of  paper  created  m 
"Starting  Points.” 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  an  acrostic  poem  in  which  the 
first  letter  in  each  line,  when  read  vertically,  spells  the 
word  "friend"  or  their  friend's  name. 

Art 

•  Instruct  the  students  to  create  a  friendship  tree  which 
illustrates  their  friends  among  adults,  younger  children 
and  older  children,  as  well  as  those  from  their  peer  group 
State  words  or  use  pictures  cut  from  catalogues  to  tell 
why  that  friend  fills  a  special  need. 
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7.  Flat  on  My  Face  / 237 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Write  the  expression  “flat  on  my  face"  on  the  board. 
Discuss  both  the  literal  meaning  and  idiomatic  meaning 
of  this  phrase.  Have  the  students  relate  experiences 
when  they  “fell  flat  on  their  face."  How  did  they  feel? 
What  did  they  do? 

Direct  the  students  to  the  picture  on  page  236.  Who 
“Fell  Flat  on  my  Face,”  the  boy  or  girl?  Use  the  idiomatic 
connotation  only.  Elicit  that  it  was  the  girl  in  the  picture 
or  have  the  students  read  the  introduction  for  the 
response.  Ask  the  students  to  read  the  story  about  Laura 
to  find  out  how  she  “Fell  Flat  on  her  Face. ’ ' 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  couldn’t  Laura  understand  Georgie’s  enjoyment  of 
the  baseball  game?  (She  thought  he  couldn’t  really  enjoy 
it  unless  he  could  play,  and  didn’t  think  about  enjoying 
spectator  sports.) 

•  Use  the  expression  “flat  on  my  face"  to  show  (a)  the 
literal  meaning  and  (b)  the  idiomatic  meaning.  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Why  didn’t  Laura  want  to  be  paid  for  babysitting?  (She 
was  rewarded  enough  just  by  being  with  Georgie.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  242  of  the  student 
text. 

•  What  qualities  in  Georgie  did  Laura  admire?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 


•  Help  the  students  develop  and  understand  the  character 
of  Georgie. 

To  do  this,  use  the  following  strategy. 

•  List  these  eleven  sentences  in  chart  form  on  an  acetate 
for  an  overhead  projector,  on  a  stenciled  sheet  or  on  the 
board.  Have  the  students  read  each  one  and  think  of 
words  which  describe  Georgie’s  character.  Direct  them  to 
complete  the  chart.  Students  could  work  singly  or  in  pairs 
to  do  this. 

•  The  chart  reproduced  below  gives  types  of  inferences 
the  students  might  make.  Accept  their  ideas  when  they 
prove  suitable. 


“ABOUT  GEORGIE” 

Statement 

Character  of  Georgie 

1.  He  was  smiling  at  me.  I 
could  see  his  eyes  and  I 
knew. 

relaxed,  friendly,  polite, 
relaxing 

2.  He  enjoyed  watching 
baseball. 

happy,  involved,  imaginative 

3.  He  said  that  Lauia 

wouldn’t  need  the  phone 
numbei. 

pioud,  sensible,  agreeable, 
senous 

4.  He  asked  Lauia  to  watch 
the  game. 

caiing,  thoughtful,  friendly 

5.  He  appeared  at  the 
window. 

independent,  determined 

6.  He  thought  Lauia  might 
not  like  baseball. 

unselfish,  thoughtful 

7.  He  laughed  when  he 
decided  his  chaii  was 
“alive.” 

has  a  sense  of  humoi,  playful, 
agreeable 
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8.  He  showed  Laura  how  to 
operate  his  chair. 

playful,  thoughtful,  enjoyable 

9.  He  went  about  the  house 
unassisted. 

proud,  capable,  organized 

10.  He  was  excited  about 
seeing  the  Leatherhead 
Little  League  game. 

appreciative,  happy, 
thankful,  sociable 

11.  He  put  his  hand  against 
Laura's.  '  'I  can  hardly 
wait  for  next  week.  ’ 1 

appreciative,  concerned, 
happy,  serious 

•With  the  students  analyse  the  list  and  discuss  the  type 
of  person  Georgie  is. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  by  having  the  students  use  each 
character  word  from  the  chart  in  a  sentence  to  illustrate 
its  meaning  by  giving  subjective  or  objective  examples. 

Vocabulary 
Page  238 

•  He  sounded  disappointed. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  The  word  “disappointed”  is  a  word 
which  uses  the  prefix  dis  to  mean  not,  but  when  the 
prefix  is  removed,  makes  no  sense  in  this  sentence. 

Evaluate  each  of  these  sentences  with  the  students: 
a)  “He  sounded  appointed.”  b)  “I  will  disappoint  you”  as 
opposed  to  “I  will  appoint  you.”  c)  “She  was  appointed  to 
her  new  job’  ’  as  opposed  to  ‘ ' She  was  disappointed  to  her 
new  job.  ’  ’  Help  the  students  to  understand  how  words 
work  by  comparing,  contrasting,  and  classifying  them. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  activity  on  page  242  of  the  student 
text.  Expand  this  description  to  include  a  picture  which 
parallels  the  paragraph. 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  character  words  they 
developed  in  the  “Skill  Points”  to  create  a  word  search  or 
crossword  puzzle. 

Art 

•  Direct  the  students  to  paint  a  scene  about  this  story. 
Collect  all  paintings  and  arrange  them  in  chronological 
order  of  events  to  illustrate  a  story-board  sequence. 
•Have  students  draw  scenes  to  illustrate  the  idiom  “flat 
on  my  face”  or  other  idioms  they  discover  or  already  have 
studied. 
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8.  The  United  Nations  /243  * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Read  the  selection  title  with  the  students,  then  the 
introduction.  Have  the  students  surmise  what  the  United 
Nations  does.  List  their  thoughts  on  the  board.  Have  the 
students  scan  the  headings  to  see  what  the  selection 
will  tell  them. 

With  the  students,  co-operatively  read  the  selection 
beginning  with  the  sub-heading  "What  is  the  United 
Nations?"  on  page  243.  Then  have  them  close  their  texts. 
After  discussing  the  rights  of  children  with  the  students 
and  after  they  list  their  impressions  of  what  a  U.N.  charter 
would  contain,  have  them  open  their  books  to  page  243 
and  read  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child  to 
them.  Discuss  the  students'  responses.  Are  there  any 
other  rights  they  would  add?  Which  right  is  the  most 
important?  Why? 


Talking  Points 

•What  are  your  rights?  (Answer  with  the  sentence  "I 
have  the  right  to ..." ) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  United  Nations  would  be 
interested  in  children's  rights?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  it’s  a  good  idea  for  children  to  collect 
money  for  UNICEF  on  Hallowe'en  night?  Why?  (Answers 
will  vary,  but  students  may  see  a  link  between  gathering 
treats  for  themselves  and  helping  out  children  who  are  in 
need.) 

•  Do  you  think  Universal  Children's  Day  is  a  good  idea? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  244  of  the  student 
text. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  number  of  ideas  presented  and  the  language  which  is 
used.  The  strategy  of  gaining  an  overview  suggested  in  Starting  Points 
and  the  co-operative  reading  that  is  suggested  should  help  these 
students  to  gain  meaning  from  this  selection. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Permit  the  students  to  create  a  large  map  on  mural 
paper  utilizing  the  overhead  with  an  acetate  stencil  of  the 
world.  Have  each  student  make  a  flag  or  flags  to  represent 
the  countries  of  origin  of  their  parents,  grandparents,  etc. 
These  can  be  glued  into  styrofoam  cubes  and  placed  on 
the  map.  Students  should  discover  the  background  of 
colors  and  symbols  represented  on  the  flag  of  the 
particular  country. 

•  Ask  each  child  to  illustrate  the  most  meaningful  right  to 
them.  Have  them  design  it  as  a  large  stamp. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  the  students  complete  the  To  do  activity  on  page 
244  of  the  student  text. 

•  Direct  students  to  borrow  slides  depicting  children. 
Borrow  from  the  school  library  or  local  library,  or  take  slide 
pictures  around  the  community  and  develop  them.  Divide 
students  into  groups  of  3.  One  group  selects  and  records 
appropriate  background  music;  each  of  the  other  groups 
selects  slides  to  depict  each  of  the  ten  rights  on  page  243. 
A  presentation  can  be  made  about  the  United  Nations  for 
the  class,  other  classes  as  guests  or  the  entire  school.  As 
each  right  is  stated,  several  slides  would  visually 
emphasize  it. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  discover  the  purpose  and  work  of 
UNICEF. 

•  Direct  each  student  to  tell  his  or  her  autobiography  into 
a  tape-recorder  after  adequate  preparation.  The  student 
should  discuss  countries  and  cities  of  origin. 

•  Encourage  those  who  wish  to  develop  their  family  tree. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Divide  the  students  into  eight  different  groups.  Have 
each  person  in  a  group  design  a  poster  and  caption  it. 
Each  group  should  be  assigned  one  selection  to  be 
analysed  and  used  as  a  stimulus  for  ideas  in  their  posters. 
Each  caption  on  the  poster  should  begin  with  the  words 
“A  good  neighbor  is ...  ”  After  suitable  display,  collate 
these  into  a  booklet  about  neighbors. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  do  the  "Summary  Activity"  on  page 
245.  The  pattern  of  the  pictures  encourages  the  students 
to  look  increasingly  outward  in  their  notion  of 
neighborhood.  The  fourth  step  might  illustrate  a 
campaign  against  pollution  or  for  conservation.  The  fifth 
step  might  show  concern  for  people  throughout  the  world, 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  UNICEF  campaign. 
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